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more and more manufacturers 
use COAL AGE alone 





to reach the huge coal industry market 


[42in 1945... 


66 in the first half of 1946! 


advertisers today are paying more, and 


Alert 
closer, attention to the 
their advertising dollar . . 
carefully 


advertising media. 


They must be sure that the money they spend se- 
cures for their sales messages the best possible 
audience of men with purchasing influence—and 
that these men READ that selling story. 


Since all advertising strength stems directly from 
editorial worth, today’s advertising and sales ex- 
ecutives are careful to search out the business 
publication that does the best, most conscientious 


iob for the industry it serves. 


EFFECTIVENESS of 
. are analyzing more 


than ever the comparative values of 





Because COAL AGE delivers 


balanced —editorial job help than any other pub. 
lication serving that field, all buying groups in the 
coal industry want COAL AGE enough to pay for 


it. vear after year. 


Management, operating, engineering and super- 
visory officials in deep and strip mining find 
COAL AGE’s timely, interesting, profusely illus. 
trated articles the easiest way of keeping abreast 


of industry news and developments. 


And because COAL AGE constantly campaigns 
for increased production through modern methods 
and machines, it exerts tremendous influence i 
persuading these men to BUY. 


THAT IS WHY MORE AND MORE ADVERTISERS USE COAL 
AGE ...AND MORE AND MORE OF THEM DEPEND ON 
COAL AGE ALONE TO TELL THEIR PRODUCT STORY. 
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continuing their ad teamwork in peace 
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says S. E. SCHULTZ 


Chief Engineer 
BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 
Portland, Oregon 


GUEST REVIEWER OF THE ADVERTISING 
IN ELECTRICAL WORLD, APRIL 27, 1946 
































The Bonneville Power Administration, os wholesale distributor for federally- 

generated power from Grand Coulee Dam (left) and Bonneville Dam (right), 

operates 2,736 circuit miles of 230 kv., 115 kv., and lower voltage trons- 
mission lines and 55 substations. 


THE WORLD READER BEHIND THIS GUEST REVIEW 


S. E. SCHULTZ was lineman, meter tester, substation op- 
erator and meter supt. for Citizens Light & Power Company, 
Oil City, Pa. in 1919-20, prior to entering Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia, where he graduated in Electrical Engineering. 

He became traffic engineer for the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany in 1923, and later transferred to Consumers Power 
Co. (Mich.) as distribution engineer. In 1925, he became 
asst. electrical engineer for Stevens & Wood, Inc., New 
York City. In 1931, he became electrical inspector for the 
Port of New York Authority, and in 1935 was appointed 
chief electrical engineer. 

While with the Port Authority, he did consulting work 
for the St. Lawrence development and served as electrical 
engineer on the Congressional investigation of the T.V.A. 
in 1938, In 1939, he became consulting engineer for the 
Bonneville Power Administration and also was consulting 
engineer for the Securities and Exchange Commission in 
1940. In September, 1940, he was appointed Chief Engi- 
neer of the Bonneville Power Administration. 


“Advertising should TELL ME ABOU 


Astride the winding Columbia River in Washington 
and Oregon are two of the world’s largest masonry 
dams — Grand Coulee and Bonneville—where the 
“white coal” of America’s most powerful river pro- 
vides more than 1,166,000 kilowatts of hydro-electric 
power for the homes, farms and industries of the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Chief engineer in charge of power transmission for 
these inter-related power, navigation and irrigation 
projects is S. E. Schultz, a long-time Electrical World 
reader. For our Guest Review this month, we jour- 
neyed to Portland, central headquarters for the 
Bonneville Power Administration, where we spent an 
interesting morning listening to Mr. Schultz’s com- 
ments on advertising. As an important buyer of elec- 
trical and allied products, Mr. Schultz offers sound 
opinion on advertising in Electrical World. Says he: 

“As chief engineer for the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration, I must establish ‘quality’ standards before 
detailed specifications are written for the purchase or 
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Here is a simple ad that has a single This arrests my attention. Those 5 
story to tell and it does it well. mean something — they tell a co 
story. 
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NEW BUTYL-BASE COMPOUND ....... 
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This tells me about a new product and This certainly attracts attention 

gives me a brief, comprehensive outline product and sets forth the some 

of its qualities. address of the supplier in © 
directed fashion. 
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NIAA Members Accept Challenge 
for Industrial Leadership 


By HAL BURNETT 


NSPIRED by 
“keynote” messages from top man- 
National 


Association 


three challenging 
members of the 

Advertisers 
spent three profitable days charting 


agement, 
Industrial 


blue - prints for 
achievements at NIAA’s 23rd annual 
conference at Atlantic City. 


greater postwar 


Theme of the “know-how” meet- 
ing, June 20-22 at the Hotels Tray- 
more and Claridge, on the famed 
boardwalk, was “Tell and Sell, Indus- 
trial Advertising’s Postwar Job.” 

Three nationally-known industrial- 
ists challenged the industrial admen 
to accept greater responsibility in top- 
management circles, and to broaden 
their horizons to “Tell and Sell Amer- 
ica” on the real meaning of the 
American profit system of mass pro- 
duction and its necessary corollary, 
mass distribution. 

C. M. White, president, Republic 
Steel Corporation, Cleveland, sounded 
the “Tell and Sell’ theme in his key- 
note address Thursday, June 20, urg- 

industrial advertising managers to 
accept responsibility for aggressive sell- 
ing of the free enterprise system and 
the democratic form of government. 

Mr. White bluntly compared the 
American system and Soviet com- 
munism as two “competing packages 
of merchandise,” and outlined five 
basic postwar advertising jobs: 

l. To sell 


roducts. 


our companies and 


, 


2. To use advertising efficiently 
id economically. 


3. To promote and __ preserve 
ympany names and_ trademark 
sets. 


4. To inspire confidence. 

5. To sell the American system 
enterprise to employes, communi- 
s, families and friends. 
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Sharply criticizing President Tru- 
man’s recent indictment of “bigness 
in business,” Mr. 
White pointed 
out that this big- 
ness in mass pro- 
duction was the 
decisive factor in 
winning the war; 
that it makes pos- 
sibe our standard 
of living, and that 
it is Our greatest 


Cc. M. White 


peace insurance. 
He challenged advertising men to 
widen their horizons and to extend 
their frontiers to “tell and sell” the 
people that business and industry are 
an essential part of their existence. 
3 Penfield Seiberling, 
Seiberling Rubber Company, Akron, 
O., expanded Mr. White’s theme 
Thursday noon with a ringing attack 
on “Humbug and Double Talk—Twin 


Perils to Freedom.” 


president 


“Unfortunately the 
double talk to which this nation has 
been exposed in large doses for much 


humbug and 





NIAA’s board of directors at 
Atlantic City voted to adopt the 
814 by 1114 inch trim size recom- 
mended by the Associated Business 
Papers as its standard. 

ABP had previously adopted the 
wartime trim size as a paper con- 
servation measure. after hearing re- 
ports that the present paper short- 
age might continue for as long as 
five years. (Industrial Marketing, 
June.) 

The board also selected Mil- 
waukee as the site for the 1947 
NIAA convention. 

Attendance at the three-day 
“Tell and Sell” conference at At- 
lantic City totaled more than 700. 














of the past 15 years has come from 
apparently important people, in seri- 
ous talks on serious subjects, and for 
the most part has been cleverly dis- 
guised that the mass of people have 
failed to recognize it, and have ac- 
cepted it as so much truth,” Mr. 
Seiberling said. 

“Even if freedom from fear and 
freedom from want were possible at- 
tainments, they are scarcely desirable 
ones,” he said, “for fear, properly re- 
garded and controlled, is not the enemy 
of man but rather the friend of man, 
and human want has been and con- 
tinues to be the single greatest spur 
that exists to the progress and develop- 
ment of mankind.” 

Still. a third challenge for greater 
social horizons for industrial adver- 
tising came from Friday’s luncheon 
speaker, Albert J. Weatherhead, presi- 
dent, Weatherhead Company, Cleve- 
land. 

“Anyone who thinks that 140 bil- 
lion dollars worth of goods and serv- 
ices per year are going to be bought 
in this country has another think com- 
ing—they’re going to have to be sold. 

“Advertising and salesmanship are 
the outposts—the scouts—the men— 
the leaders of our business forces in 
reaching a goal of 140 billions. It is 
their job to keep our factories hum- 
ming and our workers employed.” 

Advertising’s greatest postwar job, 
however, he said, is to combat the 
“false philosophy and false economy 
of less work and more pay,” spread by 
labor leaders, with the help of the 
Government, since 1932. 

The industrial advertisers buckled 
down to their professional problems 
after hearing Mr. White on Thursday. 

Maxwell R. Conklin, chief, indus- 
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try division, Bureau of the Census, De- 
partment of Commerce, outlined the 
various series of industrial statistics 
of use to marketers. 

Cameron Hawley, director of ad- 
vertising and promotion, Armstrong 
Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa., out- 
lined details of his company’s long- 
successful program of “on-the-job 
training” of all advertising and sales 
personnel. Mr. Hawley’s talk is re- 
ported on page 31 of this issue of IN- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

Harvey Conover, president, Con- 
over-Mast Corporation, New York, 
forecast “‘a great future” for the indus- 
trial advertising manager who gets out 
into the field to base his advertising 
on facts. “He is in an unusually strate- 
gic position in his organization to ob- 
tain, weigh and act upon the facts that 
relate to economical marketing,” the 
publisher said. “His very title and po- 
sition enable him to pierce that invis- 
ible but always present veil that sep- 
arates the buyer and the seller. He is 
able to view evidence dispassionately. 
The men he interviews talk to him un- 
reservedly, with guard down. And he 
has a national viewpoint that enables 
him to interpret facts in a broad sense, 
without giving unwarranted weight to 
purely local or temporary conditions.” 

Ralph Winslow, advertising man- 
ager, Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, 
outlined principles underlying suc- 
cessful cooperative advertising at the 
Thursday afternoon meeting. His dis- 
cussion is reported on page 36 of this 
issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the conference was Thursday 
afternoon’s discussion of ““The Agency 
Client Relationship” by C. E. Gischel, 
director product development, Walter 
Kidde & Co., Belleville, N. J., and 
Cuyler Stevens, Newell-Emmett Com- 
pany, New York. Highlights of their 
viewpoints appear on page 33 of this 
issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

Management must be sold on the 
value of advertising now more than 
ever, Stanley Knisely, executive vice 
president of the Associated Business 
Papers, told NIAA. 
Speaking on the subject, “Are Ad- 
vertising Managers Necessary?” Mr. 
Knisely pointed out the need for more 
intensified business paper advertising 
despite unfulfilled orders. 


members of 


“In my 25 years in advertising,” he 
said, “I have never known a time 
when the need for selling manage- 
ment on a thorough comprehension 
of the unique power and influence 
of good advertising was so press 
ing as it Is today. 


“Many management men,” he said, 
“believe thoroughly that it ‘pays to 
advertise’,” but he added that their 
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Adin L. Davis, advertising manager, Worth- 
ington Pump and Machinery Corporation, 
pointed out the necessity of educating top 
management on the differences that exist 
between industrial and consumer advertis- 
ing in his talk before the NIAA conference. 


“comprehension of the force of ad- 
vertising and the many jobs it can 
do in addition to selling goods is 
feeble to the point of tragic waste 
of company funds. With a six-month 
or six-year backlog of orders they 
stop advertising because they are 
‘oversold.’ They forget that it is the 
company that is oversold and not the 
customers. 

“A company stopping its adver- 
tising because it is oversold is like 
a man cancelling his insurance policy 
every time he feels in the pink. That 
pink feeling can very well signal the 
first blush of management tubercu- 
losis.” 

Adin L. Davis, advertising man- 
ager, Worthington Pump and Ma- 
chinery Corporation, Harrison, N. J., 
stressed the urgent necessity for edu- 
cating top management on the funda- 
mental differences between  indus- 
trial and consumer advertising in open- 
ing Friday’s session. 





ae 


Bernard Dolan, manager of sales promotion 
Peter A. Frasse & Co., traced the history 
and progress of the Continuing Study of 
Business Paper Readership in his speech. 


There is virtually no limit to the 
market for most consumer products, 
Mr. Davis said. Using toilet soap as 
an illustration, he demonstrated how 
immediate and direct consumer sales 
may be traced to increased advertis- 
ing expenditures, and how sales obvi- 
ously decline when the pressure of 
advertising is withdrawn. 

“With most industrial products no 
such market creation is possible,” he 
said. “The point of need, and the 
point of need only, is the point of 
sale.” 

Assuming that an individual ma- 
chinery product might have a total 
market over a five year period, Mr. 
Davis pointed out that only 100 units 
might be sold in a single month. 

“Ninety-nine per cent of the cost of 
this month’s advertising must be 
recognized as an investment in fu- 
ture sales—sales that will be realized 
only over a five year period,” he 
emphasized. 

Bernard Dolan, manager, sales pro- 
motion, Peter A. Frasse & Co., New 
York, traced the history and progress 
of the Continuing Study of Business 
Paper Readership now being developed 
jointly by NIAA, ANA, ABP, the 
four A’s and the Advertising Re- 
search Foundation. 

After outlining objectives of the 
study (INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, May), 
Mr. Dolan reported that the admin- 
istrative committee has completed 
selection of the publication to be used 
for preliminary studies, which will 
probably take the balance of this year. 
A subcommittee has selected Stewart 
Brown & Associates, New York, to 
conduct the preliminary pilot studies 
this year. 

An_ additional primary, objective 
has been added: The determination 
of buying influence possessed by busi- 
ness paper readers. 

The preliminary studies this year 
and the pilot studies next year, he 
said, will be devoted to developing 
a suitable technique for what Albert 
Lehman, managing director of the Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation, con- 
siders the “toughest and most complex 
research problem his organization has 
yet faced.” There are more factors that 
must be considered to eliminate pos- 
sible errors than in any previous 
studies of newspaper, radio, trans- 
portation and magazine advertising, 
Mr. Dolan said. 

“Only when the research technique 
has been perfected will we get usabi 
information,” Mr. Dolan _ stressed, 
saying that he and other members 
of the administrative committee wé 
convinced that the slow, careful p 
liminary work would insure resu 


s 
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»f maximum value and importance 
co industrial advertising. 

Chester W. Ruth, advertising di- 
rector, Republic Steel Corporation, 
Cleveland, charged industrial adver- 
tising managers with the responsi- 
bility for supplying “Industry’s Miss- 
ing Ingredient—the lack of intelli- 
gent and full-measure cooperation of 
ts workers.” Highlights of Mr. 
Ruth’s message are published on page 
3§ of this issue. 

Friday morning’s sessions were high- 
lighted by two panel presentations of 
problems important to industrial ad- 
vertising. 

In the first, John Wiley, chairman of 


the Board, Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
N. Y., condemned the prevalent view 
that fluctuations in industrial produc- 
tion and sales, and in industrial ad- 
vertising, are inevitable. Mr. Wiley 
urged NIAA to set up an economics 
committee to aid in forestalling such 
fluctuations by planned advertising. 

The agency principal shared the 
platform with Chapin Hoskins, eco- 
nomic consultant, economist; L. M. 
Demarest, L. M. Demarest & Associ- 
ates, inventor of the Flo-Dex sta- 
tistical charting system; Angelo Vene- 
zian, McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, and Cole Caryl, research depart- 
ment, Fuller & Smith & Ross. 


Two of Mr. Demarest’s charts con- 
trasted the violent fluctuations of dur- 
able goods manufacturing, compared 
with the making of consumer goods. 
Mr. Wiley and Mr. Hoskins pointed 
out how improperly-timed advertising 
expenditures tend to accentuate these 
ups and downs. 

“I believe that it is possible for ad- 
vertising to control anything which 
results from the thinking processes of 
men and women,” Mr. Wiley said. “In 
the 30’s old machines and old durables 
were kept in place long after they 
should have been replaced. If some 
inexorable economic law kept these 

(Continued on page $8) 





Training Advertising Personnel 


By CAMERON HAWLEY 


Director of Advertising and 
Promotion 
Armstrong Cork Company, 
Pittsburgh. 


E ARE the members of a strange- 

ly assembled clan, this body of 
men and women who plan and write 
and place and publish the nation’s ad- 
vertising. Few of us came into the 
advertising business with any of the 
purposeful planning and training that 
usually precedes entry into other kinds 
of personal endeavor. 

Most of us, if we are honest with 
ourselves and can free our minds of 
self-justification after the fact, realize 
that our careers have been determined 
by much the same kind of fate that 
guides a pin-ball machine. We started 
off in one direction, hit an obstacle, 
bounced off in another direction, hit 
something else, and after quite a num- 
ber of hits and bounces, landed adroitly 
in the soft cushion of an advertising 
executive. 

No business anywhere, no profes- 
sion, no line of work, is populated by 
so many who were so inadequately 
trained, so badly prepared, so weakly 
grounded. I shudder to think what 
would happen if the medical profession 
of the country were made up of men 
an’ women who came into their work 
is we came into ours, if there were 
no more foundation for the practice 
of nedicine than there is for the prac- 
icc of advertising. Fortunately, it is 
much more difficult to measure ad- 
Vertising results than it is to count 
ton Dstones in a cemetery. 


1” quite a number of years now, 
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Cameron Hawley 


and with only a few emergency ex- 
ceptions during the war period, the 
advertising and promotion depart- 
ment of the Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany has hired no experienced men. 
We have trained and developed all 
of our own personnel. We intend to 
follow that same course in the future. 


Coref. keeort 


Our early attempts in the hiring of 
totally inexperienced young men and 
women were undertaken with serious 
misgivings. We did it largely because 
of our company’s extremely favorable 
experience with the securing of all 
sales personnel through the employ- 
ment of young men just out of col- 
lege, putting them through a long 
training course, and then working 
them into the sales staff. That had been 
going on since 1920. The same plan 
was later applied to production, engi- 





neering, research, and other major de- 
partments. Today a very heavy pro- 
portion of all the company’s major ex- 
ecutives are men who joined Arm- 
strong as “trainees” just out of col- 
lege. 

But for advertising work we needed 
a very specialized kind of mind. We 
still find it difficult to select the three 
or four young men we take into our 
department every year for training, 
but experience has taught us quite a 
little. 

Our first concern, of course, is to 
discover the creative and imaginative 
mind. The fact that a man wants 
to write—or even the fact that he 
has done a lot of writing on the 
college paper—-is a first indication 
but by no means a sure one. The 
ability or desire to write, or even a 
fair amount of writing experience, 
is by no means synonymous with a 
creative mind. 

Our experience indicates that one 
of the surest indications is found in 
evidence of multiple creative activity. 
A strongly creative mind very fre- 
quently breaks out in more than one 
place. When I find a prospective young 
writer who also has some drawing 
ability, my interest is aroused—not 
because I particularly want that 
ability, helpful though it may be, but 
because I know he is much more likely 
to turn into a good advertising writer. 
The same evidence is found if a young 
writer is also trying to compose music, 
or goes in for one of the artistic crafts. 
All of those things prove that the 
creative urge is present with so much 
pressure behind it that it is forcing 
activity in several different directions. 
Our best records, with a few notable 
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exceptions, have been made by men 
of that type. 

So much for creative ability—but 
let me leave it with a caution. It has 
to be balanced with common sense, 
with the ability to work with others, 
with an inherent capacity for leader- 
ship and the potentiality of develop- 
ing into an executive. 

Men like that are not easy to find, 
but they are around, more of them 
than you realize until you make an 
intensive effort to search them out. 
The idea that creative ability is al- 
ways wrapped with a screwball per 
sonality is just so much nonsense. The 
long-haired temperamental genius is 
usually a phony wherever you find him. 


The top notchers in every field of 


writing—novelists, playwrights and 
idvertising men—are  hard-headed 
business men. They have to be. 


Unless we can see in a young 
potential copywriter the evident pos 
sibility of his some day being a major 
executive in our department, we don’t 
hire him. We’d be doing him an in 
justice if we did. The advertising pro- 
fession is a blind alley for the man 
who can’t meet, handle and sell other 
people. 

selected this fine 
talked the sales manager 


Having young 
man—and 
out of giving him a territory because 
he looks more like the 


than W hat the sales manager thinks 


“sales type” 
of as a typical “advertising man”— 
how are we going to train him? The 
heart of the plan we have evolved 
rests on three points: 

1. Solid grounding in the tech 
nical side of advertising produc- 
tion. 

Intimate first-hand knowl 
edge of what he is going to write 
about. 

3. On-the-job training in writ- 
ing and advertising technique. 


PRODUCTION ESSENTIAL 


The first phase of the program— 
training in advertising production— 
1S designed to remedy a deficiency that 
is shockingly prevalent in this busi- 
ness. The ad maker who can’t talk 
to a production man intelligently is 
greatly handicapped—and a millstone 
around the neck of that production 
man, wasting his time and lowering 
the eficiency of the w hole organiza- 
tion. 

In the second phase—building up 
of intimate knowledge about what he 
is going to be writing about—we have 
worked our way around to the be 
lief that this part of the job can 
best be done by the sales department, 
giving our man exactly the same kind 
of training that they give to their own 


voung salesmen. Something very im- 
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portant is gained through having our 
young man spend from a few weeks 
to several months in intimate day-by- 
day contact with sales personnel. 


After that experience, our young 
man doesn’t have to guess about the 
sales department viewpoint. He knows 
it intimately. Beyond the knowledge 
that he has acquired, our trainee has 
achieved personal orientation with re- 
spect to the selling function that will 
stand him in good stead all through 


his business life. 


START ON PUBLICITY 


The third phase of the course—on- 
the-job-training—over-laps_ the _ first 
two phases. I regard its development 
is our most valuable improvement in 
training technique. To carry it out, 
we have centered all training activity 
in our publicity department, which 
we call the news bureau. The manager 
of the news bureau is the supervisor 
of all our training activities. The men 
report to him immediately upon join- 
ing the department and they work 
under his direction all during their 
training period. 

The training-on-the-job principle is 
ipplied from the very beginning. The 
trainee immediately begins to do a 
little work, writing publicity for the 
news bureau. During the first few 
weeks he has the equivalent of one 
day of writing and four days of formal 
training each week. Then he works 
into two days of writing and three 
days of training, then to three days 
cf writing and two of training. 


This provides a painless transition 
from college to business, and it fur- 
thers the training objective. Digging 
1round to get the material for a story 
trains faster than the class room. The 
assignments that are given to the 
trainee writer are selected with great 
care. He is given many different types 
of stories to do, the subjects being 
carefully related to the rounding out 


of his development. 


Great care is taken to use this diver- 
sfied kind of 
uptitudes of an individual and the re- 
sults are carefully studied as a guide 


writing to test the 


to the eventual assignment of the 
trainee on a permanent job. It fairly 
freauently happens that a young man 
displays an aptitude that radically 


changes our original ideas about him. 


Toward the latter part of the train- 
ing program, we make a decision as 
to where the man is to be placed. His 
schedule is then rearranged and in- 
tensified with that particular work in 
mind. Our objective is to carry his 
training far enough so that when he 
joins the staff of one of our creative 
sections, he can be of some real assist- 


ance and quickly take on responsibility 
for some segment of the work, eve: 
though it be a small one. 

The biggest temptation to b 
avoided during the whole trainin: 
period is to break into the trainin: 
schedule simply because you need a 
extra pair of hands somewhere. W 
regard it as essential that a traininy 
course be laid out well in advance, 
with every hour of every day account 
ed for, and then to work through that 
schedule, letting nothing interfere with 
it. 

The end of the training period is, 
of course, only the beginning of tl 
development of an advertising mat 
Whether you are dealing with a train 
or with a man who has acquired his 
training through working in your own 
or another organization, that problem 
is much the same. It is one that we 
all have with us constantly. Fostering 
the growth of the men and women 
who work for us is the inescapable 
major responsibility of every advert 
ing executive. 


MEN WORK ALL JOBS 


It is common, I believe, to tie a 
man’s progress to the budget. He be- 
gins on odd jobs, works his way into 
something like dealer ads, then to 
miscellaneous printed matter, on to 
business papers and finally achieves the 
ultimate glory of being associated with 
national With such a 
career pattern I do not agree. In his 
highly important formative years it 
does little if anything for the dev elop- 


ad\ ertising. 


ment of the man involved—except 
perhaps to teach a certain amount of 
mental discipline and attention to de- 
tail. From a standpoint of good man- 
agement, it takes the fresh, bright, new 
young mind and keeps it well buried. 
All too often that leads to discourage- 
ment and discontent. 


The alternatiy e is to let the young 
men work his way well around the 
circle, either with varying assignments 
or as an assistant to an older and 


That is our 


more experienced man. 
approach. 


It is no more unusual for us to let a 
young man, just beyond the trainee stage. 
take a crack at writing some copy for 
one of the national magazines than it is 
for us to assign him the job of writing 
the direction on a label. This approach 
is coupled very closely with our never 
ending desire to completely destroy “bill- 
ing” consciousness. We constantly preach 
and practise the conception that a page 
of advertising is a page of advertising 
no matter where it runs—that a $100 usi- 
ness paper page must be prepared with 
the same thoucht and skill and care 4 
a page in The Saturday Evening Pos 

That viewpoint vunvaryingly ap- 
plied has largely eliminated from our 
operation what I consider to be on: of 


> 


the most serious handicaps on th de- 
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velopment of 
this entire advertising profession. The 
grading of advertising men in accord- 
ince with the size of that portion of 
the budget for which they are respon- 
sible is unsound, unfair and inevitably 
1 stultifying personal influence. 

But there must be some ladder to 
climb. There must be some measure 
for progress. In our case we make that 
amount 


idvancement evident in the 


»f direct responsibility that is given to 


an individual—or to be more specific, 
in the extent of the decisions that he 
can make on his own authority before 
such decisions have to be checked by 
the next man up the ladder. The ap- 
proach means that advancement comes 
as a man acquires judgment. 
Therefore, our primary objective in 
the development of an advertising 
man is to progressively strengthen the 
soundness of his judgment—not only 
his judgment of copy, layouts and 


advertising techniques, but also his 
judgment of basic 
marketing strategy and technique, his 
judgment in handling other people 
and the judgment that he displays in 


his contacts with the sales depart 


advertising and 


ments and the various other sections 
of the business where he is called upon 
to function more and more as his de- 
velopment progresses, as an “account 


representative” speaking and acting 


(Continued on page 122) 





The Agency-Client Relationship 


An Advertiser's Viewpoint: 
By C. E. GISCHEL 


Product Development 
Waiter Kidde & Co 
R, A] | 
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a“ NCY-CLIENT relationship is 
much more of a problem in hu- 
man relations than it is a problem of 
function. Therefore, it may be said 
that good relationships between agen- 
cies and clients depend principally on 
the personalities and abilities of the 
account executives and the advertising 
managers. 

In brief, if the men handling these 
duties are compatible, and each has 
enough ability to permit mutual re 
spect, then the agency-client relation- 
ship is likely to be a very good one, 
ind to remain so through the years. 

There seem to be specific things 
which the advertising manager should 
do to make the agency-client relation- 


h p suc cessful: 


] Consider your agency as consult- 
ants, or partners, or members of 
the same ball team as yourself. It is 
said that some advertising managers 
consider their agents in the light of 
employes—not too bright, not too hon- 
est, frequently not consulted, but 
kicked around at every opportunity. 
lf your agency is worth having, it is 
worth treating as a partner possessed 
ot a high degree of intelligence and 
Into grity. 
*} Give your advertising agency 
&= full information on sales classified 
sroducts, territories, price break- 
dow n, profits, or in any other way that 
analyzes 


yo.- company’ customarily 


| 2 y 
sale figures. Unless your agency re- 


cei es this information, it cannot prop 
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erly tell where and how to put the 
emphasis in its planning. 


3 Invite your agency people to par- 
eJ ticipate when new sales plans are 
being formulated. This participation 
in your planning helps them to think 
ahead in their planning for your future 
advertising. 


A. Keep your agency account ex- 
ecutive fully informed about new 
products. Tell him what the status 
of development is, and the approximate 
and_ publicity 


dates for advertising 


breaks. 





Arrange through your manage- 
oD) ment for your account executive 
and his copy chief to have easy access 
to the sales, engineering, and manu- 
facturing executives of your company. 
A great benefit to be derived by hav- 


(Continued on page 56) 


Agency Man's Viewpoint: 
By CUYLER STEVENS 


Account Executive, 
Newell-Emmett Company 
New York. 

’ ‘HE START of a sound relation 
ship between agency and client 
know his 


is for the advertiser to 


agency’s capabilities and to use as 


many of its talents as he can. 


This means, in the first place, that 
you will not ask your agency to do 
work for which it is not fitted. You 
have all kinds of jobs to do—bro- 
chures, publicity releases, direct mail, 
booklets, sales letters, market research 
or merchandising assistance. Some 
agencies can handle all of these as- 
signments. Some can handle only one 
or two. If you are satisfied with the 
agency that you are working with, 
you are, by the same token, also satis- 
fied with the essential services that 
your agency performs, but don’t put 
them behind the eight-ball with re- 
quests for services that they cannot 
handle. 


You should do your utmost to uti- 
lize every usable talent possessed by 
most satisfactory 


advertiser and 


your agency. The 
relationship between 
client is where that relationship goes 
far beyond the mere preparation and 
placing of advertisements. If your 
agency is making field studies or con- 
tinuous market research for you; if 
its talents for sales promotion and 
publicity are being exploited, you are 
developing an immense amount of in- 
terest and enthusiasm for your ac- 
count, and you will undoubtedly get 
tremendous dividends. You have a 
real team working for you, and you 
will find copy ideas coming from the 


sales promotion staff and selling sug- 
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gestions Coming trom the copywriters. 
As a good client, you should know all 
services that your 


ibout the extra 


agency can offer you, and in most 
cases you will be a superlative client 
if you use these tools w hich the agency 
possesses. A good team organization in 
the agency, working with an alert ad 
vertising manager, will help him im- 
portantly in his own company. 


I heard recently of a man who had 
changed agencies and, at his new 
igency, had followed this plan of de 
veloping a high degree of teamwork. 
After this had gone along for a while, 
he confided in the account executive 
that he had never before appreciated 
the value of strong backing from his 
igency. He said that he used it for all 
it was worth in his own ofhce. When 
the agency has an idea to present, this 
udvertising manager makes certain 
that the presentation 1s made to his top 
management—not to the advertising 


department. He follows Elmer Gis 
chel’s suggestion of giving full credit 
to the agency for its ideas. He frankly 
udmits that he does this for the very 
good reason that it helps him immeas 
urably to be able to say, “I have con 
sulted the agency on such and such a 
problem, and here is what they tell 
me.”” He treats the agency as if they 
were an authority on advertising and 
merchandising and _ public relations. 
He has never used his agency in this 
way before, and he is selling his pro- 


grams with ease. 


KEEP AGENCY POSTED 


I Imet Cy1sc hel has stressed the neces 
sity for getting complete information 
departments ot 


trom the technical 


your company into the hands of the 
igency. This is, of course, basic. The 
difhcult 


have in this regard is to keep your 


most issignment that you 
igency posted on changes in difhcult 
technical data. Techniques do not re 
Methods and 


which are correct in January, may be 


main Static. machines 


out-dated in July. One of the most 
exasperating occurrences in technical 
idvertising is to prepare material based 
trom the 


on explicit instructions 


client, and then to discover when you 


try to get approvals, that there is a 


change in the basic data. 


The advertising manager will do his 


best work, and so will the agency, if 


he res Ipproy il trom management on 
the general themes of his campaigns 


+ 


ind then 1s left ilone to take care of 


the details himself. The advertising 


manager should have the privilege of 
wcking as many okays as he feels he 
requires. He will probably not approve 
1 piece of technical Copy without seek 
ing the help of his technical men 
However, he should have the authority 


to send that copy through without 
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any Signature but his own, if he so 


Cuyler Stevens 


chooses. 

When you submit the copy to a 
technical man, you must only permit 
technical or engineering corrections 
from him. If 


through the legal department, don’t 


your copy must go 
listen to any criticism except on the 
legal aspects of the ad. 


One more thing about appftovals— 
the agency should have full access to 
any executive who has an important 
voice in the approval of advertising. 
If the advertising manager’ okays the 
advertisements it is not ngcessary for 
the agency to have contact with other 
people. However, if for example, the 
sales manager’s approval is required, 
the account executive should have the 
opportunity to submit preliminary 
campaign ideas to this man. It is not 
fair to your agency to let them go 
as far as finished copy and comprehen 
sive layouts, only to discover that the 
basic idea does not click with the man 


who controls the ultimate approval. 


Conferchigy 


I want to second Elmer Gischel’s 





keno 


suggestion that the client follow the 
organization chart in dealing with the 
agency. It is highly desirable that 
writers be allowed to talk to men in 
the client’s ofhce, and it is very tempt- 
ing to turn over to these men instruc- 
tions which should be given to the 


iccount executive. 


On the question of late copy, you 
can work yourself into a nice wrestl- 
ing match with your agency. It is my 
of all late 


copy 1s the client’s own fault— usu- 


firm conviction that 75‘; 


illy due to his insistence on the pre- 
paration of ads on a month-to-month 
basis. 


One of the most difhcult things to 
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handle in the whole relationship of 
agency and client is the question of 
approval of the budget for the year. 
Many advertisers are utterly amazed ‘o 
discover that January follows Decer 
ber on the calendar, and the budg 


for the new year has not been a 


ae 


proved by management. For a long 
time I thought that it was only n 
clients that postponed decisions on th 
extent that it 


< 


m 


budget to such an 
often completely paralyzed advertising 
schedules for the opening months o 
the new year. However, as soon as | 


< 


began to allow space peddlers to b 
me a lunch once in a while, I dis 
covered that the disorder was chronic, 
and that there are literally thousands 
of advertisers who have not made pro- 
per allowance for the fact that Janu- 
ary follows December on the calendar 

Elmer Gischel for several years re 
ceived, in January, approval for a 15- 
month budget. This permitted his 
company the following year to post 
pone their budget decision as late as 
they chose, because the 15-month 
budget carried us through the month 
of March, and gave us all the time 


we needed. 


AVOID EXCESS CALLS 
How do you hand 


th public ation men u ho call On your 


contacts uit 


How does the agency handle it 
contacts? 
This is a more important factor 


than you think, in the maintenance 
of good relations between agency and 
client. 

I think it is fair to say that to 
publication men call at the 
agency to say, “Your client, Mr: 
Smith, is very much interested in my 


many 


publication,” or they go down to see 
“Mr. 


wants me to be sure t 


the client, stating, Jones ot 
your agency 
tell you 


about our new editoria 


policy,” when, as a matter of fact 


nothing could be further from 


1 
th 


truth. 
Since publication men do employ 
high pressure methods every once in 
while, both client and agency mu 
set up a cordon sanitaire to protect the 
other from unwanted solicitations. | 
the first place, both agency and cliet 
should, in the main, be willing to se 
any publication man who want 
talk to them. There are exceptions 
but I believe that 
salesman should ever have occasi 


firmly no space 


tell a client that the man at the agency 
will not see him. 

Both of 
tremely careful not to pass alor 


these men should be ex 
client or agency any salesman 10% 
publication does not definitely va! 
rant consideration. Protect the 
fellow to the best of your ability, ©o" 








‘ONIC 


Janu 


nd ir 
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icitations that do not make sense. 


A bulletin publisher by the Grey Ad 
ertising Agency, on the stature of the 
idvertising manager 


‘The forgotten executive the adver 


sin inager Has the advertising 
inager grown in stature as rapidly as 
he advertising budget? If he hasn't, 
t duc to a “cor ver ital weakness 
mong adve rtising managers 
“So, redefine the advertising manager's 
D Advertising nas come of age It 
takes its seat at the table of tested com 


and its seat is an im 


petitive practices 


= 
portant ar d honor ible one 


“The man who sits in that seat—the 
advertising manager—has also come of 
age. If he hasn't, he certainly should not 
be occupying that seat. But in entirely 
too many instances, he is strapped in 
that seat and gagged to boot, and com 
pelled to play a part that may have been 
suitable in 1914, but which certainly 
is not suitable for 1946 and the years 
ahead 

‘The time has come in many organi 
zations to redefine the advertising man 
agers job. We are satisfied that such a 
redefinition can only result in elevating 
the advertising manager to a more 
nearly equal rank with other executives 


and thus enable him, in cooperation 
with the advertising agency, to make 
the advertising appropriation a still more 
profitable investment.” 


To anyone who has been active in 
NIAA during the last 10 years, this 
is an old and sad refrain. Stan Knisely 
of ABP has hammered away at this 
topic and batted his head against 
stone walls. I don’t know if Stan got 
anywhere with this campaign or not. 
| hope he did, and I hope that some 


(Continued on page S58) 





Industry's Missing Ingredient 


By CHESTER W. RUTH 


Aacvert ne rector 
Ver } 1 


Reni! teael Corporat 


i {1E BIGGEST immediate problem 
that confronts the managers of 
American industry today is to en- 
list the loyal and wholehearted co- 
operation of its workers. The lack 
of such cooperation is industry’s 
missing ingredient. 

The National Labor Relations act 
which Congress established back in 
1935 has failed utterly and miser- 
ibly to fulfill the rosy hopes for in- 
peace and which 


The Wagner act, as we 


dustrial progress 
inspired it. 
know it, has served in fact to sow 

dragons’ teeth of fury, discord 
conflict between management and 


ipor,. 


\s a result, labor and management 
today are sharply divided in their aims 
objectives. Distrust and suspi- 
cion have arisen to cloud their day- 
to-day relations with each other. 
Strikes and picket lines have become 
nation-wide symbols of our industrial 

system. 
his condition has become reflected 


the lowered productivity ot the 


American workman. This represents 
versal of a 40-year trend. From 
18° 9 to 1939 the trend of total peace- 


production had mounted steadily. 
Tl} pace was faster at some times 
at others but, spread out over 
the 40-year period, the annual rate 


crease had been only slightly 


,¢ 


ess than 2%. 

it is not the trend today. The 
ictivity curve of labor in this 
cou try leveled off during 1940 and 
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started to go down in 1941. It has 
been going down for five years. 

You have only to read the news- 
papers and your own favorite business 
magazines to realize that manage- 
ment’s biggest problem today is that 
of dealing with the people on_ its 
payrolls. 


It is an astounding fact that in a 


nation which has achieved for its 


workers the highest standards of liv- 
ing in the world we are now con- 
fronted with three grim and heavily 
entrenched road-blocks on our way 
back to peacetime progress and pros 
perity. 

1. Large groups of these workers 
neither have understanding of nor 
confidence in our American eco- 
nomic system. 

2. Millions of these workers them- 
selves have actually become the 
source of a large share of anti-man- 
agement public opinion daily ex- 
pressed in excessive union activity 
and biased government regulation. 

3. The majority of these workers 
consequently see no reason why they 


should give their best efforts to man- 

agement in return for their wage dol- 

lars. 

It comes down to this. Management 
and Labor are no longer traveling the 
same road together. 

We shall have to admit frankly 
that management itself is largely to 
blame for While 


radical labor leaders, supported by the 


these conditions. 


national administration and by po 
litical demagogues, have been de- 
nouncing industrial management with 
every resource and propaganda device 
at their command, management with 
pitifully few exceptions has remained 
silent. This very silence has been 
used as a weapon by labor leaders to 
give strength to their claims that 
industry is indifferent to the welfare 
of its employes and has been exploit 
ing labor for its own selfish purposes. 


Management has blundered in fail 





ing to recognize the full importance 
of good employe relations. It has done 
a good job with its stockholders and 
its customers. It has given these two 
groups complete information about its 
organization, its equipment, its ser 
ices, its products and its markets. It 
has neglected the third group, equally 
vital to industry’s successful opera 
tion—its own employes. 

Neglect has begun to exact a ter 
rific toll. It is showing up on the 
national productivity curve with a 
vengeance, as I have already pointed 
out. Profit margins, many of them 
already sharply reduced by other omi 
nous factors in our present type of 
economy, are taking a fresh beating. 
itself 


Management finds unable to 
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future 


make 


growth and expansion. 


long plans for 


Many 


companies, de- 


range 
long- 
established industrial 
bac klogs ot 


final 


spite record-breaking 


actually can’t foresee a 


profit for their operations this year. 


orders, 


All this adds up, I believe you will 


agree, to an extremely critical situa- 


tion—not only for all business and 


industry, regardless of the differences 
records indi- 


in the earnings among 


vidual companies, but also for all 
well. It means that we 


It means that we 


America as 
are facing a Crisis. 
with the 


are threatened destruction 


of our American way of life. 


Industry’s missing ingredient, I re 
peat, is the lack of the intelligent and 
full-measure cooperacion of its work 
ers. We, as 
vertising, have been charged with the 
America. 


leaders in industrial ad 


job of telling and selling 
We can’t wait until next year to start 
doing that job. We must not even 
fall. 


peacetime crises of 


wait until next Here, if any 
where in all the 
“time is of the 


to tell 


American history, 


essence.” We must begin now 


and sell America to our own em- 


ploy es. 


This job, as most of you must al- 
ready realize, is right up your alley! 
It is right up your alley, first, be- 
cause good employe relations in your 
company or any other is the very 
foundation of good public relations of 
which your advertising activities are 
1 part, and second, because good pub- 
lic relations is primary to any long 
advertising or 


range and successful 


marketing program. 


This job thus becomes a matter of 


Co., Cleveland, describes it in his cur- 
rent booklet, “More for Your Wage 
Dollar,” “it is essentially a selling 
problem.” 

“And because it is a collective sales 
problem,” says Mr. Creaghead, “‘it is 
really a marketing problem closely 
comparable to industrial marketing.” 
The one answer to the problem lies 
in internal merchandising, Mr. Creag- 


head believes. To this conclusion | 
subscribe all the way. Each phase 
of industrial marketing meets its 


equivalent phase or function in in- 
ternal Here is Mr. 
if reaghead’s list how the 
principal functions of industrial mar- 
their counterparts in 


merchandising. 
showing 


keting have 


internal merchandising: 


Industrial Marketing 


Market 


Sales polic y 


Re s€ arch 


Product desig 


TER ccecueeseesceseseceataneuns 
Catal PT eee See eeeseseseeaesescesss 
Magazine advertising ..........eeeeeees 
Customer booklet ............00eeeeees 
CE GE iccece eee ben eeestienegesent 
WOO caccccavesrocrececetabadaeduc 
cc pwae eben ebdene sd F460 6 bOS OR EaN 
SE CRONE goo. tbo 008 8hOS VED AKERS 


Advertising Manager .. heehee wnseen 
Advertising Agent 


internal merchandising, therefore, 
means no more nor less than using the 
same skills, methods and techniques 
we have employed in telling and sell- 


customers and prospects to 


ing our 
tell and sell our own employes. 


To do this, however, most of us 


eeeeee Industrial Relations 


1 
eeeeee Internal 


workers in our plants and offices in 
consider our 


the same light as we 


customers. We must regard them 
not only as buyers but as citizens of 
their community and nation. We 
must study them as individuals and 
as groups whose loyalty, friendship 
and cooperation we must win. We 
must win them because the future 
success of our companies and the 
preservation of our enterprise systen 
depends upon it. 

I am not giving you a piece of blue 
sky to contemplate. I am_ talking 
about how we can tell and sell the 
greatest product that any of us wil 
probably ever have the opportunity of 
telling and selling. I am talking about 


how to enlist the loyal and whole 


Internal Merchandising 


attitude and opinion studi 


esece En pl ye 


Organization policy 


structure 


err Organization 
coese Supervision 

err Foreman’s manual 
rr Employe publicatior 
ceees Employe manual 
sence Letters to 


rene Posters and bulletin boards 


employes 


ssees Public address system and local rad 
ne Foreman training 

Director 
Relations 


Counselor 


Public 


hearted cooperation of the American 
Unless we can speadily 
productivity curve, 


workingman. 
reverse his low 
with its consequent high unit costs, 
and unless we can convert his anti- 
management opinions to understanding 


and approval, our American way of 





human engineering. As Robert M. must readjust our mental concepts life as we know it today will soon 
Creaghead, of Robert F. Stone & and attitudes. We must consider the be “just a memory.” 
the past, it has acquired the stigma means of “playing footie” with spe- 


By RALPH WINSLOW 


4 
Advertising Manager 


dy ertising 15S 
Properly 


( YOOPERATIVI 
A somewhat like whisky. 
handled, cooperative advertising, like 
whisky, can be a boon and an aid to 
gracious living; abused, it can become 
1curse 

Because cooperative advertising has 
been the subject of so much abuse in 
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of being largely a racket. Two ob 
vious reasons unde lie the bad repula- 
tion cooperative advertising has ac- 
quired in some quarters. First, many 
dealers have been inclined to look upon 
an advertising allowance from a manu- 
facturer as an extra discount and often 
have merely pocketed the money or, 
frittered it away 


when they spent it, 


on unsound media as the result of 


pressure by local groups. Secondly, 


many sales departments have used co- 


operative advertising allowances as a 


cial accounts, or as a thinly disguised 
means of departing from published 
price lists. 

Unquestionably the time has come 
to take a fresh look at this perennial 
headache. If, as the majority of econ- 
omists seem to feel, the cream is likely 
to be skimmed off the pent-up dem nd 
for goods and services faster than most 
people think, we are likely to eter 
competitive se! ing 
t 


upon an era of 
which will transcend anything an 
When the going <¢ 


~ 
= S 
s 


us has known. 
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toughest, the clamor for cooperative 


ad 


vertising, on the part of the distribu- 


tive organization, becomes loudest. 


th 
id 
de 


th 


That this is true is evidenced by 
e pressure exerted for cooperative 
vertising during periods of business 
Dealers, faced with cut- 
roat competition, turn on the heat. 


pression. 


Manufacturers, on their part, are more 


ik 


ely to be kindly disposed toward 


zranting advertising allowances which 


V1 


lealers’ shelves. 


ll help move distress stocks from 
When the goose hangs 


igh, and sales are being made hand 


OV 


er fist without much exertion, then 


the pressure slackens for cooperative 


d 


of 


ais 


ha 


we 


ou 


nes 


vertising—and for all type of ad- 
rtising, for that matter, as many 
us have found to our sorrow. 

Therefore, if the time is not far 
tant when order-takers are going to 
ve to become sellers of merchandise, 
might as well be prepared to have 
r dealers put the bee on us hot and 


avy for cooperative help. In mak- 


ing our decision, are we going to be 


gu 


ided by past prejudices, or are we 


going to examine cooperative advertis- 
ing carefully and objectively to de- 
termine whether it has a legitimate 


place in our over-all promotional pro- 


gram? 


ot 


to 


That is the real question most 
us will have to decide with respect 
our own business. 


The reason it has been hard to dis- 


pel some of the fog which surrounds 
the subject of cooperative advertising 


1S 
lar 
ha 


because the objective approach 
gely has been lacking. Those who 
ve favored cooperative advertising 


have been willing to fight for it at the 


dre 


plain 


ing to concede 


to 


de 


m 
Op 
th 
th 
a 
tK 
| 
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wi 
an 


are 
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in 
of 


yp of a snap-brim and those who 
ve been “agin” it have just been 
“agin” it and generally unwill- 
any virtue whatever 
the idea of 50-50 cooperation with 
ilers and distributors. 


AIDS FULL SUPPORT 


Briefly, perhaps the chief reason why 
ny manufacturers have opposed co- 
rative advertising is the fact that 
y feel it is the manufacturer’s job, 
ough national advertising, to create 
road back-drop of public recogni- 
1 and acceptance, and that when he 
done that he has discharged his 
onsibility. It is the dealer’s job ac- 
ling to the members of this school 
thought, to say to the public in 
t: “I am the guy in this town 
handles this nationally known 
high quality product. The price 
and-so. Come and get it.” There 
ther reasons, of course, for their 
tive attitude but these lie mostly 
1¢ avoidance of the administration 
cooperative advertising program 


which is, at best, a burdensome chore. 


IN 
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Other manufacturers, of course, feel 
that they want to participate right 
down to the end of the selling cycle, 
and share the job of moving the goods 
dealers’ shelves to the 


from the 


consumer. 
A decision upon the basic concept 


of where a manufacturer’s sales re- 
sponsibility begins and ends will im- 
mediately either rule out cooperative 
advertising or place it in the list of 
activities to be considered in building 


a promotional program. 


If a manufacturer decides to follow 
the policy of promoting his goods at 
the local level, via cooperation with 
dealers, he can start with the funda- 
mental fact that any plan which offers 
the opportunity to obtain two dollars 
worth of advertising for one dollar of 
budgeted expense is worthy of his best 
thinking before he kicks it out the 
window. The problem is to harness 
this activity, if it meets his needs, so 
that it becomes a blessing instead of a 
headache. 

As far as I have been able to find 
out, there isn’t any royal road to the 
easy and successful use of cooperative 


advertising. Like every other form 
of advertising, and more than most, 
it has its full share of “blood and sweat 
and tears.” 

Assuming that a manufacturer 
makes an objective study of this type 
of activity to determine its applica- 
tion to his own business, in my opin- 
ion the following planks in a coopera- 
tive advertising platform are essential 





for its successful use and to keep grief 
at a minimum: 


1. Honesty must prevail. Presumably 
honesty is the best policy in business as 
well as in personal life. Furthermore, 
Uncle Sam, with a Robinson-Patman 
club in his hand, is lurking around the 
corner to crack down on any inside 
deals. By following the simple rule of 
treating all dealers and distributors on a 
proportionately equal basis, with no 
deviations, the manufacturer not only 
minimizes friction as far as dealers are 
but also saves his legal staff 
the expense and trouble of a lot of 
trips to Washington. 


concer ned, 


2. Media must be specified. Unless a 
manufacturer is willing to see some of 
his good dough frittered away on pro 
grams for the policemen’s ball and the 
annual meeting of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Grasshoppers, 
he must specify the types of media 

which the advertising allowance is 
to be spent. This control must be rigidly 
maintained 


3. Copy must be controlled. Since 
dealers speak much more loosely than 
do manutacturers, the manufacturer 
must have final control over all copy 
and all claims that are made for his 
product. The need for copy control, of 
course, varies from industry to indus 
try. It is most important when the prod 
uct is more than just a staple and 
claims must be advanced in its behalf. 
This control can be achieved most easily 
by having the dealer use only copy 
prepared by the manufacturer. Obvious: 
ly, care should be taken to have those 
who prepare the copy do as much field 
work among dealers as possible, in order 
to make the copy smack of Main Street 
instead of Madison Avenue 


4. Program must be policed. Policed 
is an ugly word, but certainly some ef- 
fective mechanism must be set up to ob- 
tain proot of performance and to make 
sure that media and copy rules are be- 
ing followed. 


5. Cooperative advertising should be 
kept in balance. It is a sorry fact, but 
many sales departments, and particu- 
larly district and branch offices, are not 
thoroughly sold on national advertis- 
ing. There will be constant pressure, 
therefore, to increase the budget for 
local cooperative advertising, even if such 
an increase has to come out of the hide 
of the national advertising program. In 
my opinion, the cooperative advertising 
budget should not be built at the sacri- 
fice of the national program, but instead, 
should be regarded as a means of. im- 
plementing and reinforcing the national 
activity which the manufacturer must 
carry on to maintain his position in the 
battle of the brands. The cooperative 
budget, I believe, should be kept in 
balance with the remainder of the pro- 
gram and assigned its rightful share of 
the total appropriation, just as are activi 
ties such as the preparation of product 
literature, films, display and exhibits, 
and all the items that make up a well- 
rounded promotional program. 


These five policy planks, while they 
do not constitute the entire answer to 
the cooperative advertising problem, 
will do much to transform what too 
often has been regarded as a racket into 
a respectable and legitimate tool of 
advertising. 
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U.S. Steel Shows How to 
MERCHANDISE Technical Literature 


By M. L. NEISON, 

Manager of Exhibit: 
and 

H. J. ANDERSON, 


A Iver? ina De partment 


United States Steel Corporation 
) 
t Delawa Pittsburgh, Pa 


LTHOUGH the principal func- 
- tion of a trade show is to display 
products and product improvements in 
physical form to potential buyers, a 
further important function is that of 
getting literature into the hands of 
the individuals who specify and pur- 
This is particu- 
larly important in connection with a 


chase the products. 


technical product such as stainless steel, 
where complete information on how 
to fabricate and apply the product is 


essential to its successful use. 


When designing the United States 
Steel Corporation subsidiaries exhibit 
for the Chemical Industries Exposition, 
it was decided to feature stainless and 
heat resisting steels and to call atten- 
tion to the fact that useful technical 
literature was available. By providing 
a series of focal features in panels, 
small and easily handled groups were 
attracted to the displays ‘rather than 
the hard-to-handle, massed group that 
ordinarily congregate around a spec- 
tacular feature display. 

The literature problem was solved by 
preparing a series of cards such as 


General view of the United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 
exhibit at the Chemical Industries Exposition which took place this 


those shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations and placing them in racks 
the focal displays as well as 
Six of these 
cards were prepared for use at the 
Chemical Industries Exposition, stand- 
ard in design except for the illustra- 
tion which featured either one single 
piece of literature such as the new 
reference book “The Fabrication of 
U.S.S. Stainless Steels,” or a company 
group of related pieces of literature. 


adjoining 
on the information desk. 


Check spaces permitted visitors to in- 
dicate exactly the desired pieces with- 
out loss of time, and space was pro- 
vided at the bottom of the card for 
names, addresses and company connec- 
tions. A collection box behind the 
card racks encouraged visitors to fill 
in the request cards and leave them 


at once. 


Each of the inset panel displays had 
an accompanying card rack and col- 
lection box. When a visitor wanted 
special information, yet did not have 
time to wait for his questions to be 
answered in person, he noted his de- 
sires on the back of one of the litera- 
ture request cards and went his way. 
When he did have time to get personal 
information, it was easy for a com- 
pany representative to take him to the 
upper lounge level, where ample seat- 
ing space was available out of the line 
of traffic and away from the noise 
which is inevitable around a display. 
This arrangement proved very satis- 
factory both to the visitors and to the 





Throngs of interested 


subsidiary company representatives. 

Prior to this show, requests for lit- 
erature had been handled at the in- 
formation desk in the booth or by 
company representatives in attendance 
at the show. Attractive informative 
literature displays frequently caused 
considerable congestion around the in- 
formation desk and company represen- 
tatives reported that much of their 
time was taken up by filling out lit- 
erature requests. It was also noted 
that many visitors started to ask for 
literature, but seeing the crowd ap- 
parently decided against taking the 
necessary time. Many wrote in later, 
but inevitably a certain number of 
good contacts were lost which should 
have been made if maximum returns 
were to be obtained from participation 
in the show. 

The initial supply of request cards 
was short at the Chemical Industries 
Exposition, and this gave rise to an 
interesting comparison of _ results. 
While cards were available, no con- 
fusion occurred around the feature 
exhibits or at the information desk. 
When they ran out and a mimeo- 
graphed blank was temporarily sub:u- 
tuted, the company representatives and 
information clerks were swamped and 
much time was lost in filling out 
blanks, getting the desired informa- 
tion from the visitors, and recording 
it accurately with names and addresses. 
As soon as a new supply of cards was 


received, this situation cleared up at 





year from Feb. 25 to March 2 in New York's Grand Central Palace. 
spectators visited the U. S. Steel booth. 
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[To>) Typical inset panel displays in U. S. Steel Corporation's 
booth at the Chemical Industries Exposition. (Center and bottom) 


onc: and everybody commented on 
hov. much more time they had to an- 
Swer direct questions and really do 
constructive work. In comparing re- 
sult; with previous exhibits, it was 
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THE ANSWER. 12 YOUR TUBING PROBLEMS 


NATIONALS COMPLETE TUBE SERVICE 
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found that more than five times as 
many requests for literature were re- 
ceived and that the requests were of 
higher quality. 

The plan and cards were developed 





Literature request cards containing illustrations of various pamphlets 
and booklets which visitors to the booth filled out in large quantities. 


by the advertising department of 
United States Steel Corporation of Del- 
aware in conjunction with the adver- 
tising managers of the subsidiary com- 
panies who participated in the exhibit. 
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Editor's Note The Barrett 
Division, Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corporation, has recently pub- 
lished an outstanding “short 
course in sales letter prepara- 
tion” to help improve local 
direct-mail selling by its network 
of roofers, building supply deal- 
ers, insulation applicators and 
jobbers. To INDUSTRIAL Mar- 
KETING'S readers the material 
may seem elementary. But the 
booklet is an excellent example 
of sound dealer-distributor edu 
cation, which assures transmis 
sion of an integrated sales and 
advertising story throughout the 
chain of distribution High 
lights of the 80-page manual, 
produced by A. G. Husen, 
Barrett's advertising manager, 
are presented as an idea-stimu 
lant; as an example of a type 
of useful service which other 
manufacturers can extend profit 
ably to their distributors 











A GOOD letter is a better selling 
4 cool than a mediocre printed ad- 
vertising piece. A good letter, in cer- 
tain cases, is better than an expensive, 
well designed printed broadside or 
folder. Better in the sense that it 
achieves its objective—of interesting 
vour prospect to the point of respond- 
ing—at less cost than the more elab- 


orate printed piece. 


Furthermore, there are cases where 
only a letter can coax an inquiry from 
where an expensive 
would be overlooked. 


a prospect 
printed 
But such a letter must be 
convincingly phrased and neatly proc- 
essed. Just any letter won’t do. 


piece 


sincere, 


Copyright 1946—The Barrett Division, 
Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation. 
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Barrett's 


Often this comparatively inexpen- 
sive and simple method of advertis- 
ing is neglected, possibly because of 
lack of time to prepare the necessary 
letters, or because the writing of a 
good letter requires as much thought 
as the preparation of a magazine ad- 
vertisement Or because letters 
do not seem impressive enough to be 
considered good advertising. 

Letters, if properly produced, have 
a personal touch which printed pieces 
obviously cannot duplicate. A letter is 
something between you and your pros- 
pect, a factor which makes him more 


receptive to your message than he 
might be to the more impersonal 
printed piece. But your letter must 
at least seem to have been written 


especially for this one prospect. 

In a sales letter, your message at- 
tractively presented in the most suit- 
able words and addressed directly to 
sure to reach its 
“not at 


your prospect, is 
mark. No customer is ever 
home” or “in conference” to the mail- 
man. And if your letter is well pre- 
pared, primed and charged with inter- 
est-rousing, persuasive facts, you are 
doing nothing less than talking to 
your prospect, by mail. 

The letters and suggestions included 
in this article are intended to help 
you prepare an effective, compelling 
sales letter campaign. If they, and 
others like them, are incorporated into 
a regular, systematic campaign, new 
business, good will and sustained in- 
terest in your product or services are 
bound to result. 

Some of these letters which do not 
fit your exact requirements may be 
revised slightly to serve for your 
business. At least they may help you 
in the composition of your own. 


basic manual 


BETTER LETTERS 


bw to Write ene 


helps dealers sell 


building materials to industrials, home owners 


The important thing is to be con- 
sistent and persistent. Sales letter writ- 
ing should never be a hit-or-miss affair. 
It should be a regular part of your 
business—something to be done as un- 
failingly as sending out statements. 

A well-written sales letter is like 
an iceberg—the part you see is only 
a fraction of the whole affair. Back 
of those words is a wealth of planning 
and preparation, and the success or 
failure of the letter is established long 
before pencil is put on paper. 

In other words, you don’t just take 
pen or pencil in hand and “dash off” 
a sales letter. The planning of a suc- 
cessful letter may take hours—yes, 
even days—of intermittent thought. 
Just as the designing of a house needs 
an architect, a letter needs planning. 


While the following suggestions are 

not put forward as the only practical 
methods to follow, you can assure 
yourself of a basically sound sales 
letter by adhering to the plan given 
here: 
1. The most consistently successful 
sales letters follow what is known as 
the “Star-Chain-Hook” form. The 
star is your opener—it must catch at- 
tention like a bright star in a deep 
black sky. The chain is the body of 
the letter—each link an important 
part of your argument. The hook is 
the ending—it must catch your pros- 
pect and make him do what you want 
him to do. 

Catch your reader’s interest. Tell 
him your story. Then sell him! 


2. Choose a type of appeal that will 
interest the particular audience you 
are addressing. One good rule is to use 
a logical approach to men, and emo 
tional approach to women. Study your 
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Barrett's 80-page “short course’’ in letter-writing has been developed 
to help distributors improve direct mail to industrial and home buyers. 


their needs and desires— 
then make your-offer fit one of these 
Broadly considered, 


the needs and desires of most people 


prospec ts, 
needs or desires. 


revolve about themselves, their money 
or lack of it), their success, their 
health and their comfort. 
3. Avoid writing a smart letter . 
a “clever” letter. When you are ask- 
ng people to spend their money, it 
isn’t funny to them. Remember your 
job is first and foremost to SELL, not 
to entertain. If you feel the urge to 
be funny, save it for a speech at the 
club. Facts and persuasiveness are 
the stuff of which sales are made. 
4. Watch the “tone” of your letter. 
lt ought to sound friendly—but not 
familiar. 
5. You've decided on the appeal, the 
and the slant; you’ve marshalled 
your facts carefully; you’ve chosen an 
interest-creating opener and a stimu- 
Now you're ready to 
your 


lating close. 
audience as a 
group. Aim your letter at one home 
owner—or one plant manager. Then, 


write. Forget 


When it reaches your prospect, it will 
read like a letter and not an adver- 
“sernent, 

6. Keep your opening paragraph— 
your “star”’—short. A long first para- 
graph discourages reading. Practically 
evervone will read a short opening 
Paravraph . . . and if it has the essen- 
tial interest-rousing element, they’ll 


tead_ further. Good policy—use no 
‘ong paragraphs in a letter. But be 
‘ure your opening paragraph ties in 
with what is to follow. Readers re- 
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sent a false “front.” 


7. Check your letter for technical 
deficiencies. If you’re a little rusty on 
your spelling and grammar, have some- 
one else go over it for you to make 
sure it is technically sound. People 
cannot be swept along by your story 
if misspelled and misplaced 
punctuations keep jarring their eyes. 


words 


8. Having completed the letter, set 
it aside for a day or so. Let it cool. 
Then re-read it as though it had come 
in the morning’s mail, addressed to 
you. If you treat it as someone else’s 
letter, you’ll know where it has to be 
changed, pointed up, toned down, etc. 
Some will sound wonderful; 
others will doubtless make you won- 


spots 


der how anyone could write so badly. 
Doctor up the weak spots, and after 
this revision you should have a pretty 
good selling letter. 


9. Whether or not you mention an 
enclosure in your letter, it is often a 
good idea to include a printed adver- 
The very impersonality 
of the printed piece makes your let- 
ter seem more personal by contrast. 
One advertising piece is plenty, how- 
ever. Give your prospect too much 
to read and he is likely to read noth- 
ing at all. Better idea—offer to send 
literature and upon re- 


tising piece. 


particulars 
quest. 

10. A.business reply card is almost 
always good practice. It’s vital to make 
it easy for your prospects to ask for 
samples, information, an_ inspection, 
etc. Be sure, though, that your card 


is properly worded. Steer clear of low 
comedy and flip remarks. Usually they 
aren’t funny and serve only to leave 
a poor impression with your pros- 
pect. For example, don’t have your 
reply card read: 
Okee-dokee Slim . . . slip me the 
low-down on Barrett Shingles. 

or: 

Betcher my life I’ve got Side Wall 
Willies . . . shoot me your cat. 
Believe it or not, the foregoing mon- 
strosities are only slight exaggerations 
of cards some concerns have actually 
used. You can’t expect people to sign 
their names to messages even approxi- 
mating these. Keep your return re- 
quest message dignified if you want 

maximum returns. 
11. Make an attempt to get a more 
neighborly local touch by referring 
to some recent happening in the neigh- 
borhood. This is always a good idea. 
For instance, a recent storm has done 
some local damage, including ripping 
open the roof of the local high school. 
Here’s your chance to begin your let- 
ter with: 
That big. wind that ripped open 
the roof of Jefferson High School 
has done a lot of damage to roofs 
of private dwellings in this vi- 
cinity. Wise home owners are 
having their roofs inspected now, 
etc., etc. 
12. To fill in or not to fill in? Gen- 
erally, a fill-in (mame, address and 
salutation) is highly desirable. It adds 
the personal touch which a general 
salutation such as “Dear Sir” does not 
have. Surveys have proved conclusive- 
ly that a letter personalized in this 
way pulls far more returns than a 
general salutation. The extra expense 
of the fill-in will be more than repaid 
in better returns. 
If you wish to economize, however, 
in the processing of your letters, you 
can use a substitute salutation, as for 


instance: 





When have you 
last looked at 
your roof? 


nd begin your letter here, with 





—$—$ 





~ Le 


For economy, another method is to 
drop the name, street and city, and 
use a one-line fill-in such as: 





r 
Dear Mr. Johnson: 
ee 


The extra expense of the one-line 
fill-in is very little and it adds indi- 
vidually to your letter. 

Sometimes the subject matter of the 
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letter itself will guide your choice of 
salutations. If, for instance, you have 
an announcement to make—a special 
sale—a reduction in price—an out- 
standing service—anything which will 
be of exceptional interest to the cus- 
tomer ... a substitute salutation such 
as the first one shown above will be 
effective. Or, perhaps you can use a 
one-line headline, newspaper style. The 
point is, of course, that something the 
customer is very anxious to learn about 
will not suffer much from lack of a 
personal salutation. You can pass up 
the formalities and get right down to 
business. 


13. Letterheads. Your letterhead is 
very important. Often it is the only 
means by which you can suggest the 
character and importance of your 
organization to your prospect. A poor- 
ly printed letterhead on cheap stock 
will speak poorly for your organiza- 
tion, whereas a dignified, attractive 
design, printed on good bond paper, 
will do much to convey the idea of a 
substantial concern and create a favor- 
able impression. 


A letterhead will be unattractive if 
it is cluttered up with decorations, 
lists of company officials, cuts of prod- 
ucts or your building, etc. Remem- 
ber, the primary purpose of a ietter- 
head is to tell the prospect your name, 
address and type of business, service, 
product. Keep it simple. You can 
give a letterhead life and sparkle by 
judicious use of color, trademark, de- 
sign and type style—without “‘clut- 
ter.” Just keep in mind that the 
letterhead represents you to a prospect 
—and design it accordingly. 
SUGGESTIONS ON MECHANICS 

The most effective business letter is 
the individually typed letter—always 
providing it is done neatly, correctly 
and without messy erasures. But it is 
not usually possible to type individual 
letters to a prospect list, especially a 
long one. Hence, a processed letter is 
desirable. 

THE HOOVEN LETTER 

The processed letter that comes 
closest in finished appearance to a 
hand-typed letter is, of course, the 
most effective. Therefore, the me- 
chanically - typed letter — produced 
through the medium of a stencil which 
feeds into an electrically driven ma- 
chine, such as the Hooven—is the 
nearest approach to a personally typed 
letter. It is, in fact, a typewritten 
letter, but it is produced at speed 
much greater than the fastest typist 
can maintain—and without errors. 
Filled-in addressed and salutations, and 
even fill-ins in the body of the letter, 
are accomplished by the attendant. 
The cost per letter, however, is con- 
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siderably higher than that of other 
processes. 


THE MULTIGRAPHED LETTER 


The multigraphed letter is the most 
popular and the most practical method 
of producing letters in quantity. Set 
in typewriter style type on a grooved 
drum and printed by rotary method 
through a wide ribbon, the results, 
when properly handled, closely resem- 
ble actual typing. With the prospect’s 
name, address, and salutation (or 
merely a one-line salutation) carefully 
filled-in by an expert typist, such 
letters can pass as a rule for personal 
letters. 

The color of typewriter ribbon 
(there are blue-blacks, brown-blacks, 
green-blacks and gray-blacks) should 
match the color of the multigraph rib- 
bon. And no letters should be allowed 
to go out where the fill-in is not in 
precise alignment with the letter 
proper. For instance, this is bad: 





Mr. William Stannard, 
193 Hobart Avenue, 
Toledo, Ohio 


Dear Mr. Stannard: 


If you knew 
weatner-tight roof for your 
easily as you pay the milk 
interested? 


a, ee nie 
The above is a “give-away” and is 

worse than no fill-in at all. 

So is this bad: 








vrs. Helen Vorhees, 
348 Brooklyn Ave-, 
Hest Adans, #5S- 


Dear Mrs. Vorhees : 


If you could buy a fi 
tight roof for your home, and p 
as you pay the milk bill, would 
ee Ne ee 





Care should be exercised also to 
make sure that the fill-in is not heavier 
or lighter than the body type. As for 
instance: 

Mr. A. G. Husen, 
Taylor Road, 
Short Hills, HN. J. 





Dear Mr. Buse: 


If you knew that you c 
weather-tight roof, and pay for 
pay the milk bill, would be int 
Ln t/a 


That kind of fill-in can be spotted 
too easily to be worth the trouble and 
expense of doing the work. To 
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achieve a well-matched fill-in is oftea 
a matter of changing ribbons until 
the exact match is obtained, or adjust- 
ing the typist’s touch. 
HAND SIGNED BEST 

Always sign your prospect letters in 
pen and ink. Never use a rubber stamp, 
under any circumstances. And co 
not permit multigraphed letters or 
other processed letters to be mechan- 
ically signed . . . that is, if you want 
the recipients to respect them. If you 
haven’t the time to sign the letters 
personally, have someone else do the 
job for you. 


CONSULT A LETTER SHOP 

Best results can be obtained by hav- 
ing this work done by a letter shop or 
direct-mail company. They are experi- 
enced in this work and invariably can 
produce much more expert “personal- 
ized” letters than can your own typist 
no matter how careful she is. And, 
it is cheaper in the long run. 


LETTERS BY FLAT BED PROCESS 

Good results—sometimes superior to 
multigraphing — are often obtained 
through the use of flatbed printing 
presses. Typewriter-face print type is 
used, locked in a regular printer’s form 
and printed through a ribbon. Results 
are at least the equal of multigraphing, 
though this system is more expensive 
and not as readily available as multi- 
graphing. 

PHOTO OFFSET PROCESS 

This process, although it gives good 
results and faithful reproduction, is 
not too well suited to letter work. It 
is useful, however, where large scale 
duplication of printed pieces is desired. 
But it is difficult to get a closely 
matching fill-in on the typewriter. By 
and large, multigraphing is more de- 
sirable—and less expensive, except in 
the case of a very long run. The offset 
process makes possible reproduction of 
letterhead and letter at the same time. 
It also permits the inclusion of photo- 
graphic half-tone illustrations, hand- 
writing, drawings, etc. Complete 
hand-written letters may be repro- 
duced by this process. 

DON’T STENCIL LETTERS 

Never use a stenciled selling letter. 
Mimeographing may be satisfactory 
for office forms, price lists, salesmen’s 
data sheets, etc., but it should never 
be employed as a substitute for pet- 
sonally typed letters or multigraphing. 
Nor, of course, is duplicating by means 
of the gelatin process even to be con- 
sidered. You aren’t flattering yout 
prospects at all when you use such 
means of sending your sales message: 
Duplicating forms and other material 
of like nature can be done splendidly 
with these machines—and they have 
their rightful place in a business office 
—but not for producing sales lett«rs. 
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Cleveland Exposition 


Mid-America’s In 


a” CLEVELAND, where the 
£% bituminous coal of Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and West Virginia meets the 
iron ore from Minnesota and Michigan 
a natural hub for the steel 
industry, the products of a vast in- 


to form 


dustrial empire went on display at the 


Mid-America Exposition, May 23-June 


2. The area represented was roughly 
bounded by Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cin- 


cinnati, and Detroit. 


Occupying all seven halls of Cleve- 
land’s exposition center, the panorama 
of industry brought out the 
present, and future of production and 


distribution forces in this region. From 


past : 


the standpoint of many product revela- 
tions, the showing might well have 
been termed, “The World of Tomor- 


row. 












Me - See 
elem ( 


By WILSON B. FISKE 


Backed by trade groups, civic organ- 
izations, labor groups, newspapers, 
radio stations, and graphic arts groups, 
including the Cleveland Advertising 
Club and the Industrial Marketers of 
Cleveland, the Mid-America Exposi- 
tion was both popular and industrial 
in nature. Cleveland companies and 
products predominated in the displays. 

The exposition took the role of a 
massive show window in which post- 
war industrial, commercial, and home 
products were spotlighted during the 
ll-day presentation. Every type of 


The large display board of the Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Company could be 
seen from every part of the auditorium. 
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Displays 
ustry 


industry in the Cleveland region was 
represented, and manufacturing proc- 
esses had a prominent part. The in- 
termingling of industrial and popular 
attractions served to heighten public 
appeal. 

Manufacturers of industrial prod- 
ucts looked upon the Mid-America 
Exposition as an opportunity for in- 
stitutional and prestige advertising. 
Others, producing consumer goods, 
used it for direct promotion of prod- 
ucts; while those making both indus- 
trial and consumer products took a 
middle course. In the main, displays 
had institutional or public relations 
objectives. 

A variety of sales appeal ranged 
from mild demonstrations with educa- 
tional intent to vigorous direct sale 
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Exhibits at the Mid-America Exoosition include those of: |. National 
Bronze and Aluminum Foundry Company; 2. Product display of Union 


promotions. This was more noticeable 
among distributors of home and farm 
products. For the most part, manu- 
facturers of industrial goods preferred 
to focus attention on principal prod 
ucts, brand names, and manufacturing 
facilities. Many employed movies and 
slides to tell the story and to indicate 
their position in the field. The exposi- 
tion as a whole, gave a comprehensive 
picture of the facilities and product 
ofterings of the Cleveland territory. 
One of the most dominant displays 
was that of the Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company which used a 
giant display board, 37 inches by 66 
inches, to promote Cleveland as “The 
Best Location in the Nation.” Fhis 
ties in directly with the company’s na- 
tional advertising campaign. Located 
at one end of the Public Auditorium, 
the brightly lighted display could be 
seen from every part of the hall. 
The “Modern Design” group of ex- 
hibits portrayed the evolution of new 
products from drawing board to final 
creation. The work of well known de- 
signers in the rerzion was show n in 
drawings, pictures, models, and full 
scale products. The diversified array 
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included such things as a riveter, vault 
door, space heater, modernistic furni- 
ture, refrigerator, road roller, radios, 
all-welded bandsaw, and an automatic 
dry cleaning machine. 

Probably the most 
hibit was the “Hall of Plastics,” off- 
ering more than 1,000 different prod- 
ucts valued at more than $100,000. 
Here was shown a variety of things 


inspiring ex- 


ranging from jewelry to clothing and 
household from small 
tools to major appliances. An entire 


furnishings; 


four-room house was furnished mostly 
with plastic items. A modern plastics 
various types of 
operation, 


workshop showed 


fabricating machinery in 


Lincoln Electric Company's exhibit showed 
new small welding units for farm and shop. 





Carbon & Carbide Corporation featuring Linde units; 3. Republic 
Steel Corporation; 4. Warner & Swasey Company; 5. Yoder Company. 


moulding or processing plastic prod 
ucts. 

The exhibit of the Warner & Swase) 
Company, showing its new Aveco TIn- 


cot knitting machine in operation, 


was outstanding. In the background, 
under the heading of “Warner & 
Swasey Making More Jobs for Cleve- 
land,” were product lists and large- 
size pictures showing these products 
in use. One unit of the background 
portrayed the extent of the company’ 
plant expansion and what it means in 
terms of employment and payroll. 
The display of the National Bronze 
& Aluminum Foundry Company of 
Cleveland brought out striking ne¥ 
products. In addition to a representa 
tive line of castings, this compan) 
exhibited a “Glide Drive 90 Plus” No- 
Shift Transmission, which is mechani- 
cal rather than hydraulic in nature 
This transmission, of the planetary 
gear type, with variable speed and¢ 
torque controls, delivers over 
of the power taken from a motor 
The Willard Storage Battery 
pany displayed new transparent | 
batteries, born of wartime de 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Editor’s Note: Yale locks, door 
closers and builders’ hardware will 
soon be sold to both building construc- 
tion and consumer markets in simple, 
colorful and pictorial packages. Meade 
Johnson, author of this article, spent 
more than two years in intensive study 
of hardware packaging practices, and 
color, design and use of boxes in other 
industries before the designs pictured 
here were adopted. Asked why con- 
sumer merchandising techniques in- 
fluenced final designs, Mr. Johnson 


said: 





In normal times about one-third of 
the builders’ hardware is sold from plans 
by builders’ hardware specialists. This 
hardware for a big building is generally 
specified by the architect and bought for 
a lump sum by the contractor 


Contract hardware is more or less 
tailor-made. Very little of it is shelved 
in the hardware store. It is installed by 
experts. Hence, the packaging require 
ments are simple: 1. Protection in tran 


sit; 2. Marking to indicate location in 
building 


Our new boxes will benefit the retail 
hardware store and the building mate- 
rial dealer who serve the light load con- 
struction market from his stock. This 
market includes a million homes a year, 
farm buildings, etc., plus the padlocks, 
night latches, screen door closers, etc., 
consumers buy for their homes. It is 
the country’s biggest market for hard 
ware 


FTER IT is called to your atten- 
tion, it takes but a glance to 
see that most hardware boxing is pretty 
drab. A second glance brings the 
realization that the old green and white 
Yale boxes—as they are seen on the 
shelf—blend perfectly into this som- 
ber background. This was a shock to 
us because our boxes were redesigned 
20 years ago and that change was such 
an improvement that we have been 
“pointing with pride” ever since. 
There is some good packaging in 
hardware stores: Housewares, insecti- 
paint, dog food, appliances, 
gadgets, etc. Even a few makes of 
hardware are attractively boxed and 
these form islands of color in a dull 
back ground. 


cide ‘, 


When the need for a new study of 
doxing was apparent, the first step was 
This 
called for visits to retail stores of every 
kind and led to building two “test” 
sections of shelving. 


to see what others were doing. 


One section was 
hiled with hardware boxes, each brand 
out the proportion found in re- 
The other sec- 
food, 


dru cosmetics, toy, soap, dry goods 


tail hardware stores. 


tion was used for other boxes: 


other modern package box we 


T contrast between the 
grou of boxes is startling. 


two 
Most 


‘ard ware boxes are gray, brown or a 
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Sides of the new Yale & Towne boxes con- 
tain picture and description of the product. 










Padlocks" are 
now contained in this modern, colorful box. 


Yale's famous "Silver Six 


RESEARCH GUIDES NEW 
YALE & TOWNE PACKAGING 


By MEADE JOHNSON 

Marketing Manager, 

Stamford Division, 

The Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, 
Stamford, Conn. 





Cast in red, the box above is typical of 
the new Yale “Silent Salesman" cartons. 


dingy white. They are shelved with 
their smallest side outward. Copy, 
confined to pasted-on labels, is so lim- 
ited that it requires an experienced 


builders’ hardware man_ to identify 
large number of different products 
they contain. Only three or four 


brands have a picture on the label. 
Most labels are printed in one color, a 
few in two colors; with a few excep- 
tions, colors are muddy. 

The other group of boxes is colorful 
and attractive. They are generally 
shelved with their largest side outward. 
They employ an over-all design—in 
one or four colors—which generally has 
copy on all sides. Text includes selling 
argument, direction for using, even 


stories to keep the children amused, 
while they eat their Wheaties. Colors 
are clean and strong. Pictures—often 
appearing on more than one side— 
show the product, the product in use, 
or some distinctive device such as the 
swan on “Swan Pure White Float- 
ing Soap” and the arm and hammer 
on “Arm and Hammer Brand Soda.” 


The difference in appearance of the 
two displays was a convincing argu- 
ment for new boxing. With the ques- 
tion answered, the range of color and 
variety of design in the second display 
raised another question, ‘““What is good 
hardware packaging?” 


The primary function of hardware 
boxing is to insure the safe delivery 
of the product. Since the package does 
not go directly to the consumer, but 
rests for a time on the shelves of whole- 
saler and retailer, it must be labeled 
for identification. 


Modern merchandising centers about 
displays in retail stores where buying 
action can immediately follow stimu- 
lation of the desire to own. No better 
means of display is available than to 
present a product through its package. 

In its journey from factory to user, 
a box is handled or seen by many con- 
sumers. Packages, therefore, are pow- 
erful advertising media. 

These four functions of packaging 
pointed the way to the first steps in 
planning new packaging which were 
1. To list in detail the benefits expected 
and 2. To devise a method of scor- 
ing to check progress. An outline of 
the list follows: 


1. Good container. 

































a. Product protection. This 
is a primary function of a con- 
tainer. 

b. Convenient quantities. So 
far as practical packaging should 
encourage full package sales to 
1. Wholesaler, 2. Retailer and 3. 
Consumer. 

c. Economy. Costs must be 
lowered if possible as competi- 
tive products are less expensively 
boxed. 

2. Information label. 

a. Trademark. 
sential to identification 
should be prominent. 

b. Product identification. The 
name and, if possible, a picture 
of the product. 

c. List number. The catalog 
number and, if necessary, the 
material and finish. 

3. Promote sale of contents. 

a. Box a silent salesman. 

1. Eye catcher. Color and/or 
design of box should arrest 
attention. 

4. Recognition. Trademark 
is a tie-irf with both trade 
and consumer advertising. 

3. Stimulate impulse buying. 
Picture of contents to sug- 
gest purchase. 

4. Selling argument. Text to 
tell why product should be 


This is es- 


and 


purchased. 

§. Attractive box. Box should 
have eye appeal when alone 
as well as when in mass. 

b. Box should help clerk sell. 

1. Selling argument. Should 

give basic facts and strong- 
est selling argument—and 
phrases. 

2. Help make initial selection. 
Give application and limi- 
tation of product. 


c. Box should help reduce re- 
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turn goods. 

1. Resell purchaser. Text to 
help maintain state of mind 
which prompted the orig- 
inal purchase. 
Directions. 
tions for installation or use. 
4. Promote sale of related items. 

a. Trademark. Ties in with 
and supplements both consumer 
and trade advertising. 

b. Copy on carton and case. 
Ties in with and supplements 
both trade and consumer adver- 


Nm 


Simple direc- 


tising. 

c. Copy on box. Promotes 
sale of other items. 

d. Package insert. Promotes 


sale of other items. 
In our hardware line we have not 
one but six problems corresponding to 
the six types of products. In the de- 
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scription of these products and their 
packaging which follows, the terms 
box and carton refer to packages suit- 
able for shelving; case describes a 
shipping container: 

1. Locksets. About 800 items in 
stock line with several thousand other 
combinations to special order. Differ- 
ent finishes, metals, etc., give several 
hundred possible variables in each set. 
Packed one in a box, 6, 12 or 30 ina 
Case quantity depends on value, 
Case is usual 


Weight 


case. 
weight and turnover. 
minimum sale to wholesaler. 
per unit 1 to 10 pounds. 


2. Night Latches. About 30 items 
in stock line with perhaps 100 others 
to special order. Packed one in a box, 
30 in a case. Case is usual minimum 
sale to wholesaler. Retailers buy in 


lots of 1 to 12 of a number. Weight 
per unit 1 to § pounds. 
3. Padlocks. About 125 items in 


stock line with about 400 others to 
special order. Packed one in a box; 
6 boxes in a carton; 5, 10 or 20 car- 
tons to a case. Case lot depends on 
value, weight and turnover. Case is 
usual minimum sale to wholesaler, car- 
ton to retailer. Weight per unit 3 
ounces to 3 pounds. 


4. Cabinet Locks. About 100 stock 
items with about 250 others to special 
order. Best quality items packed one 
in a box, six in a carton. Inexpensive 
numbers, six in a box. No case quan- 
Box is usual minimum sale to 

Weight per units 2 ounces 


tities. 
retailer. 
to 1 pound. 


§. Door Closers. About 25 stock 
numbers, each in a variety of finishes. 
Packed one in a box; 3, 6 or 12 to 

Case lot depends on weight, 
and Case is’ usual 


a case, 


value turnover. 








Perfect balance saves work, wear and money 
on this high-speed pneumatic-tired wheel, 


latest of a family of “airlight’ cast- 
aluminum industrial wheels marketed by 
Northrop Gaines, Inc., Hawthorne, Calif. 
Betty Lou Mayo, a Northrop technician, 


gives this wheel its “static balance test.” 


Weight 


minimum sale to wholesaler. 
per unit 3 to 25 pounds. 


6. Miscellaneous Hardware. About 
4,000 items in a great variety of sizes, 
weights, shapes, values, etc. Packed 
in lots of 1 to 1 gross and in a consid- 
erable variety of containers. 


Twenty years ago we used fine qual- 
ity setup boxes which were made |o- 
cally and delivered daily. Neverthe- 
less, they took up too much room, 
were awkward and expensive to han- 
dle and, since they collapsed under 
abuse, failed to give adequate protec- 
tion to our product. 


After a period of experimenting 
with clipped, stapled and metal edge 
types, we finally standardized on sim- 
plex boxes. This box is superior in 
appearance and strength to our old 
box. It is easy to handle because it 
requires little storage space and no 
equipment to erect. 


We use boxes made with and with- 
out display lids and of both one and 
two piece construction. The card- 
board is a laminated sheet of special 
chip board and coated white paper. 
The finished caliper is approximately 
.026 for the larger sizes and .022 for 
the smaller ones. 


Where possible the flaps of box and 
lid are at right angles to each other 
This gives three thicknesses on all four 
sides. With this construction and 3 
flexible board, the box yields enough, 
when dropped on its corner, to prevent 
collapse. In consequence, we have lit- 
tle damage to product and box in 
transit. 

While the recent study did not sug- 
gest any change in the construction 
of our boxes, it did result in a reduc- 
tion in the number of sizes and types. 
For example, locksets are better boxed 
in 8 sizes than formerly in 15, and 
greater volume on fewer numbers te- 
sults in a substantial saving. 


The label had to accommodate |. 
The trademark, 2. Name and/or pic- 
ture of product, and 3. Catalog num: 
ber, including—in some 
metal and finish. After considerable 
experimenting, the trademark w% 
placed on a vertical strip along the 
left edge and the catalog number 


cases —the 





a small rectangle in the lower right 
corner, leaving the remainder for prod- 
uct identification. 

A picture of the product is show? 
on the label in postwar style, whenevet 
practical, 

The above design forms a cfnitt 
vertical strip. The advanta are 
1. Competitive boxes tend to rd 
horizontal pattern and 2. The tencenc) 

(Continued on Page 66 
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Use of Mail Questionnaires 


Here are the returns of one survey! Frederick Schmidt, formerly of Hercules Powder Com- 
pany, now with the Schuyler Hopper Company; Milton Decker, of Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
and John C. Spurr, study bundles of replies to a Hercules survey on reading habits. 


By JOHN C. SPURR 


D rector of Research, 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 


New York. 


THE MAIL questionnaire is a valu- 
able tool of real use to the market- 
ing research man. And like a tool the 
job being done dictates whether or not 
it should or should not be used. The 
full time field man, the resident in- 
vestigator, the telephone call, the per- 
sonal contact, telegrams, library re- 
sarch and other methods of getting 
information are each useful in their 
turn. Mail questionnaires can secure 
as accurate and valuable information 
for the jobs that mail is fitted to do 
as can the field interview for the jobs 
that it does well. The reliability of 
the research in either case depends not 
so much on the method but on the 
skills of those applying the method. 


idvantages of Mail Surveys. Mail 
surveys have certain advantages. One 
important consideration in survey 


work is to make sure that all those 
questioned are asked a question in the 
same way so that the correct interpre- 
tations of the reply can be assured. 
Field men are apt to weigh the ques- 
tion according to their notion of how 
the question might best be asked. The 
mail question runs no such hazard. 
The field interviewer has a tendency 
‘0 savor those homes that appear 
friendly, are brightly lit at night, have 
the r-dio on and a welcome mat at the 
door ay. Mail is blind on these points 
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and tends to get a better random sam- 
ple—the goal of good research. The 
mail questionnaire will wait hours or 
days for the respondent to come home 
to be interviewed. The mail question- 
naire will travel to towns or homes 
so isolated that it would be too costly 
to call them personally. In using mail 
you also get away from the natural 
tendency of the man being questioned 
to impress the interviewer. The mail 
questionnaire frequently gets better 
comments, too, as there is more time 
for a studied and considered response. 
Mail also gets away from the cheater 
problem which haunts field work. Mail 
frequently can produce more returns 
per dollar than field, which not only 
makes possible a better geographically 
distributed sample, but allows for bet- 





Editor’s Note: Veteran of 17 
years with McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company, John C. Spurr 
heads one of the busiest market 
research departments in business 
and industrial fields. Experi- 
enced in the use of field interviews 
as well as mail surveys, Mr. Spurr 
answers many of the popular 
criticisms of mail techniques, 
and offers a variety of profitable 
suggestions. Recognized as a 
“sound student” of market re- 
search, Mr. Spurr is vice-chairman 
of the industrial marketing com- 
mittee of the American Market- 
ing Association and chairman of 
the industrial marketing commit- 
tee of the New York AMA 
chapter. 











in Industrial Market Research 


ter cross tabulations as the subdivisions 
of a larger number of returns have 
greater reliability. 

Similar advantages can be shown 
for field methods. In our work we 
make wide use of both methods and 
find them both extremely useful; how- 
ever, as we are here concerned with 
mail, the emphasis will be placed on 
this one method. 


Classification and Controls. In con- 
sumer research it is usually important 
to secure a proper cross section of the 
population, taking into consideration 
such distinctions as sex, age, color, na- 
tional origin, politics and economic 
Status. 


In industrial research such yard- 
sticks mean little. Here it is impor- 
tant to know such things as the de- 
gree of buying influence an individual 
exerts, his industry and the size of 
the plant. The concentration of in- 
dustry also plays an important part 
in studies in the industrial field as 
roughly 15% of the plants have 85% 
of the wage earners, produce 85% of 
the value of goods and consume 85% 
of machinery and materials bought by 
industry as a whole. Similarly, buy- 
ing power in industry is concentrated 
in the hands of approximately 5% 
of the total number of those employed. 
These are the owners, proprietors, 
managers, and superintendents, engi- 
neers and others who form the round 
table buying structure. Industry is also 
concentrated geographically. Ninety- 
seven counties out of a total of 3,072 
in the United States produce 59% 
of the total value of product but have 
only 35% of the total population. 


The classification problem in mail 
questionnaires, therefore, is important 
as a real distinction must be made be- 
tween the various industries, types of 
buyers and the size of plants. 


Financial or credit ratings although 
widely used are quite unsuitable for 
classification purposes. The high finan- 
cial or credit rating of a company 
applies also to all its plants no matter 
how small or large. But as a small 
plant buys less than a big one, a yard- 
stick is needed that correctly portrays 
the size of each. Various yardsticks, 
such as tons of coal mined, KVA, 
value of product, value added by man- 
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ufacture, number of employes, value 
of sales, etc., have been used, depend- 
ing on the industry and the problem 
at hand. 

We have found a combination yard- 
stick of product manufactured and 
number of employes as the most prac- 
tical and useful for the manufacturing 
The number of employes 
However, we can 


industries. 
alone is misleading. 
say, for instance, that a cotton textile 
plant having 1,000 employes is twice 
as big as the same kind of plant hav- 
ing 500 employes. 


The mail questionnaire should there- 
fore carry classifications so that re- 
turns can be analyzed by industry, by 
type of buyer and by size. One method 
is to ask: 1. “What is the principal 
product manufactured or service ren 
“Your department, please, 
,” and 3. 


dered,” 2. 
— and title 
“What is the number of employes at 


=o) 
? 





this location — 


In classifying industry the Standard 


Industrial Classification Manual used 
by the government is the best guide. 
In grouping the buying influence, such 
headings as management, production, 
maintenance, power engineering, de- 


sign enginecring, electrical engineering, 


civil engineering, sales, purchasing, 
etc., simplified the buying picture. 
Results from surveys can be best 


interpreted by skillfully grouping not 
only buying functions, but also indus- 
tries into a relatively small number of 


homogeneous groups. The 1,530 in 
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McGraw-Hill Research, N.Y 


dustry classifications of the Standard 
Industrial Classification Manual, for 
instance, can be grouped under the 
main headings, metal refining, metal 
working, chemical process, food, tex- 
tile, wood and miscellaneous. 

Some Survey T ypes—There is much 
information which mail questionnaires 
having proper controls can 
Here are some types which have been 


secure. 


used: 

Buying Influence—Who buys is an 
important question as companies sell- 
ing to industry most know the buying 
influences and make certain that the 
sales message is geared to their needs 
and directed to them. In 
where the companies that bought the 
product were known but the individ- 
uals exerting the buying influences 
were not known, the information was 
quickly secured by a questionnaire 
pulling a 50 per cent response which 
asked, ‘“We are developing new data on 
filtration and wish to keep our list up 
to date. To be sure the proper man 
in your organization receives this data 
we are asking for the names and titles 


one case 


of these men.” 

Another method is to write a repre- 
sentative cross section of men in indus- 
try and ask them if they have an in- 
fluence on the purchase of the product. 
A frequent question in a survey lists 
the types of buying influences and gets 
the respondent to check these func- 
tions representing men who play a part 
in the purchase transaction. 

Markets—To determine the markets 
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for electronic devices in industry, Mc- 
Graw-Hill research sent questionnaires 


broadside to all industry divisions. 
These questionnaires did not ask if the 
industry could use an electronic device 
but listed those jobs that electronic 
devices could do and asked whether or 
not these problems were successfully 
solved. An analysis of the returns 
quickly pointed to those markets and 
applications where first, electronic 
devices are now used, and second, the 
potential market, those places where 
electronic devices were needed. An- 
other survey asked the quantities of 
each size of wire rope used industry by 
industry. A comparison then could 
be made by a company between what 
they sold and the amount bought by 
plants in each industry. 
Com petition—Recognition 
are widely used to determine the rela- 
tive standing of a manufacturer as 
compared with competition. The ques- 
tion frequently asked is ‘Please list, in 
the order of your preference, the com- 
panies you would consider if you were 
in the market for blank product.” 
Those replying must write in their first, 
second, and third choices. As recogni- 
tion is the goal of marketing, the re- 
sults of such surveys have many uses. 
Manufacturers have reported that the 
percentage of first choice votes re- 
ceived closely approximates their share 
of the total business in the market be- 
ing studied. A comparison of the recog- 
nition a company has received among 
the various industries and types of 
buyers measures the relative progress 
the manufacturer has made in market- 
ing his product. For instance, it has 
been frequently shown that manufac- 
turers have higher recognition in fields 
in which they advertise as against fields 
in which they have not advertised. 


surveys 


The relative recognition among in- 
dustries that the various products of 
a manufacturer enjoy can also be de- 
termined through a variation of this 
type of survey. One company illus- 
trated its trademark and asked “With 
what product or products do you asso- 
ciate this trademark?” The results 
were analyzed by industry and quickly 
showed which products were known 
and which were relatively unknown. 

Product Analysis and Application— 
The open question where those re- 
sponding can write a brief note com- 
menting on a product or express 4 
point of view of importance to 
is an important mail questionnaire de- 
vice. It is easier to interpret and } 
some ways is superior, at least as 
step in a market investigation, than the 
question that contains a check list 
company studying its market 
this question, “When consideriny the 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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Marine Exposition Demonstrates 





Interest in Foreign Trade 


'EYHE FIRST national marine exposi- 

tion in a quarter of a century 
points to a return to aggressive selling 
in the maritime industry. Held in the 
Grand Central Palace, New York, 
May 20-25, the exposition unfolded 
new markets for industry, aroused 
public interest in the American Mer- 
chant Marine and showed for the first 
time many wartime maritime devel- 
opments. 

For the most part, novelty of dis- 
play was not the order of the day, as 


1 


' 


he exhibits were slanted to men in 
the shipping 


industry. Attendance 
has been estimated at more than 35,- 
000, a figure that would have been 
greater had it not been for the rail- 
road strike that occurred the week of 
the exposition. But the exposition had 
the two-fold purpose of selling the 
public as well as industry, and a 
strong promotional program accom- 
panied the exposition. 

Despite labor troubles, a generally 
optimistic picture for the American 
Merchant 
maritime show. 


Marine developed at the 
With expanded for- 
eign trade, the maritime industry is 
determined that more and more goods 
will be carried in American hulls. The 
Propeller Club of the United States, 
which sponsored the exposition, is an 
organization devoted to the strength- 
ening of the American Merchant Ma- 


Manufacturers who entered exhibits at the Marine Exposition in New 
York included: |. 





: 
| 
| 





Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation: 


rine. The exposition was under the 
management of the National Marine 
Expositions, Inc. 


Questioned by INDUsTRIAL MARKET- 
ING, most representatives were unable 
to report as yet any actual sales from 
the exposition, which had 200 exhibits. 
The number of inquiries and requests 
for literature, however, pointed to in- 
creased sales in the near future in this 
area. Most companies had literature 
on the spot, although a few handed out 
cards by which interested 
could send for literature. 


persons 


An outstanding exhibit of the 
Sperry Gyroscope Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., showed radar and loran actu 
A small “bridge” 
gave spectators the feeling of being 
“Spectator participation” 


ally in operation. 


aboard ship. 
was carried further by a steering sys- 
tem hooked up with a Gyro-compass, 
which visitors could operate. 


Todd Shipyards Corporation used a 
diorama made up of a composite of its 
six shipyards. Lighting indicated 
night and day, while moving parts 
such as cranes added interest. The 
company distributed tonnage cards, of 
help in figuring out ship tonnages. 

Ship architects featured models in 
their displays, some costing as much as 
$20,000. Gibbs & Cox, marine engi- 
neers and naval architects, displayed 


pany, Inc.; 4. 





photographs and models of ships they 
had designed. Bath Iron Works, ship- 
builders and engineers, used models, 
photographs, and model hulls. 


Makers of stevedoring equipment 
went all out to promote their products. 
Cargocaire Engineering Corporation 
featured a dehumidifying machine for 
the protection of cargo. A blowup 
of an advertisement from a marine 
paper said, “Don’t let cargo sweat it 
out,” and showed a cartoon character 
sweating. In another area, the com- 
pany screened a continuous movie en- 
titled, “Operation Mothball,” showing 
applications of Cargocaire to Navy 
stowage problems. 


Vickers hydraulic cargo winches and 
steering devices used motion, and spec- 
tators were allowed to operate a winch 
which hoised a small crate. 

A. P. Green Firebrick Company, 
Mexico, Mo., used a guessing game to 
play up its sairset mortar. Two bricks, 
joined together by sairset, were sus- 
pended from a beam and weighed down 
by a can of ore. Attendants distrib- 
uted a small blank form upon which 
spectators wrote their estimate of the 
weight required to break the sairset 
joint. The Metalock Casting Repair 
Service exhibited examples of its cast- 
ing repairs and showed photographs 
of the work done. 





2. Radiomarine Corporation of America; 3. Soerry Gyroscope Com- 
Mackay 


Radio and Telegraph Company, Inc. 














AFA Industrial Session Stresses Research, 
Bigger Role for Advertising Managers 


NE OF the most interesting fea- 

tures of the annual convention 
of the Advertising Federation of 
America in Milwaukee was the indus- 
trial advertising departmental session 
held May 29 at the Plankington House 
under the chairmanship of C. H. Ber- 
enger, advertising manager of the 
Bradley Washfountain Company and 
president of the Milwaukee chapter of 
the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association. The program was ar- 
ranged by W. Lane Witt, president and 
general manager of NIAA. 

As at many industrial advertising 
and marketing sessions of late, there 
were two subjects which were heavily 
stressed, both of them closely related. 
One was the importance of improving 
industrial advertising copy by research 
and getting out in the field, and the 
other was the opportunity for the in- 
dustrial advertising manager to 
broaden his usefulness to his company 
by field contacts with customers and 


prospects. 


The attendance was excellent, in- 
cluding industrial advertisers, agency 
executives and publishers not only 
from Milwaukee, but Chicago, St. 
Louis and other cities in the Middle 
West. The session was so good that 
it was regarded as an excellent open- 
ing gun for the NIAA conference 


held at Atlantic City a few weeks 
later. 

A. Maescher, Jr., account executive 
of Oakleigh R. French and Associates, 
St. Louis, opened the program with a 
discussion of “Industrial Advertising 
Has to Do a Better Job.” He paid 
his respects to lazy copywriters, and 
urged field contacts as a means of get- 
ting necessary factual information. His 
talk appears below. 

Walter Schutz, advertising and sales 
promotion manager, Delta Mfg. Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, described the Delta 
training school for dealers’ salesmen 
which has attracted widespread atten- 
tion and has been the subject of an 
article by Mr. Schutz in INpustTRIAI 
MARKETING. Among the new devel- 
opments reported in his talk is the plan 
which Delta is now making to extend 
its salesmen’s training program to in- 
clude department stores, which handle 
the company’s line of equipment for 
home workshops. It is hoped to intro- 
duce this service beginning next fall. 

Kingsley L. Rice, president of the 
Technical Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago, and chairman of the board of 
Associated Business Papers, told his 
audience “How Business Papers Can 
Help Advertising Meet Its Chal- 
lenge.” He described the continuing 
Study of Business Paper Readership 


which the ABP is financing, and in 
which it is cooperating with the Asso 
ciation of National Advertisers, Amer 
ican Association of Advertising Agen 
cies and the NIAA. Mr. Rice said that 
the Advertising Research Foundation, 
which is administering the project, 
hopes to complete a pilot study within 
the next year, after which some general 
results from the study should be forth 
coming. 

Limited production of printing ma- 
chinery, as well as continued shortages 
of paper, may make it difficult for 
publishers to improve their mechan- 
ical production in the immediate fu- 
ture, Mr. Rice said, but work is being 
done for the purpose of stepping up 
publication quality as soon as condi- 
tions permit. 


One of the highlights of the meeting 
was a talk by Neil C. Hurley, Jr., 
president of the Independent Pneu- 
matic Tool Company, Chicago. Mr. 
Hurley, who is one of the youngest 
company heads in the country, started 
as advertising manager of Independent 
Pneumatic, and discussed opportunities 
for the advertising manager to increase 
his usefulness to his company by know- 
ing its customers at first hand. More 
field work is necessary to bring about 
this situation. Mr. Hurley’s address 
appears on the next page. 





Industrial Advertising Must Do 


An Agency Viewpoint: 


By A. MAESCHER, JR. 
Oakleigh R. French & Associate: 
St. Lou 


@@ § T'S CLOSER than you think, the 

the time when your advertising 
must sell.” That has been the theme 
of a series of ads we, and when I say 
we, I mean our own advertising agency 
in St. Louis, have been running in the 
advertising trade publications and 
metropolitan papers of St. Louis. That 
simple statement has caused a great 
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deal of comment among advertisers be- 
cause of its truthfulness and perti- 
nence . . . It’s closer than you think, 
the time when your advertising must 
sell. 

Yes, the honeymoon is over and it 
is up to us to roll up our sleeves and do 
the most sound, constructive job of 
advertising and sales promotion we 
have ever done. We have heard a lot 
in the past few days about production 
being the only answer to jobs, the only 
answer to inflation, the only answer 
to any of the ills now confronting us 
and I, of course, whole-heartedly agree 
with that answer. There can be no 
other. And the beauty of it is that 


a Better Job 


we here and others in our business are 
responsible for production. Without 
demand there would be no production 
and we are the folks who are responsi- 
ble for creating and maintaining de- 
mand. So what are we going to do 
about it? Surely if everything else 
must be geared up so that we might 
have a workable economy, advertising 
too must be stepped up—and adver 
ing had best be stepped up first. 

We have all had it pretty much our 
own way through the war years and 
it is entirely possible that some of ‘he 
lazy habits or short cuts we have pr*c- 
tized have become second nature of 
at least so attractive that we are not 
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el 


clined to part with them. We no 
ynger recognize them as bad habits. 

You know the type habits I have 
1 mind—they were noticeable to the 
udges in the recent ABP awards com- 
vetition as those judges labored over 
he 749 campaigns that were entered. 

In my own opinion, the campaigns 
entered in the contest and many that 
were not entered were the victims of 
lazy” copywriting. Too frequently, 
the agency and the advertiser don’t 
care about the wide range of publica- 
tions being used. One ad, one layout, 
and shoot it to everybody. That type 
of advertising must stop if we are to 
do the tremendous job cut out for us. 

Quite frequently, and I’m being gen- 
erous to you agency men when I say 


“quite,” it is the agency’s fault. You 
know what the agency’s answer has 
been—so do I—trade paper space rates 
are so low that I can’t afford to do 
anything else. There is just as much 
effort required in preparing a full page 
ad for a trade paper as there is in pre- 
paring one for The Saturday Evening 
Post and look at the difference in in- 
come. Yes, that is an answer, but 
maybe you can do something about 
it rather than just sit back and “poor 
job” yourself out of an account. You 
know, the irony is that the industrial 
advertiser’s dollar is normally more 
valuable to the industrial advertiser 
than that belonging to many a national 
advertiser. What difference does it 
make if Coca Cola misses fire with 


20 or 30 thousands of dollars of their 
appropriation? But show me the in- 
dustrial budget big enough to stand 
such a miss. Frequently, that 20 or 
30 thousand dollars is the whole 
budget. 

What is responsible for lazy copy- 
writing? I think it is a lack of under- 
standing of the product, the market, 
and the job the product is supposed to 
do. Those answers can’t be found 
while the agency man sits in his office 
with his feet on his desk, staring out 
the window waiting for a clever idea. 
They can be found only in the field— 
from users of the product. That is, 
from users and prospective users. 

“Ah, the budget is too small; neither 

(Continued on page 148) 





How Advertising Managers Can 


Management's Viewpoint: 


By NEIL C. HURLEY, Jr. 
President, 

Independent Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Chicago. 


AM FREQUENTLY very baffled 

at the attitude of advertising men 
and their relations with management, 
and, consequently, I stand before you 
in a peculiar position, not knowing 
exactly which particular role I should 
play. 

I went to a meeting of industrial 
advertising men a few months ago, 
and the general keynote of the talk 
that was given seemed to be that the 
people in the advertising department 
felt management did not regard them 
with sufficient importance. The speaker 
Was quite upset about this condition, 
and was taking the line that the ad- 
Vertising manager should assert him- 
self more; management should take 
more of an interest in the advertising 
problems, and that the people who were 
doing the advertising should rise in 
the esteem of their associates in other 
divisions of the business. 

Chis all made good sense, and seemed 
very logical, and I determined to do 
something about it. I came to the 
of.ce the next morning thoroughly 
prepared to pitch in and help out, and 
ge lots more attention to our com- 
P-ny’s advertising. 

\bout a month later, I attended an- 
otier dinner where the speaker sug- 
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gested that if management hired an 
advertising manager, they should let 
him do the advertising, and not inter- 
fere. 

Now, what do you want? You want 
management to be interested in what 
you are doing, and to take a part in 
your activities, but, I gather, not too 
big a part. 

I think the real answer is that all 
of you are striving to be recognized 
as craftsmen, not in a mysterious, 
mystic sort of a profession, but as 
people with something to offer to every 
other department in the business, and 
that you want to be able to do it 
with the same freedom that is given 


Neil C. Hurley, Jr. 


Grow in Stature 


to the research divisions or the sales 
departments. 

I find that some advertising man- 
agers have been too content to simply 
write the ads, and not project their 
influence all around. This, it seems to 
me, besides being the fault of manage- 
ment, is also due to the fault of the 
advertising manager who lacks the © 
aggressiveness and initiative to throw 
his weight about and to be on the 
alert for new opportunities to use his 
talents. 

I don’t think it is necessary to 
sell most managements, and just be- 
cause some of you don’t get all the 
money to spend that you want is no 
reason to believe that there is any 
lack of sympathy for the work you 
are doing, or the great good you are 
accomplishing. 

Usually the sales department doesn’t 
get all the money it wants for travel- 
ing and entertainment either; the pro- 
duction manager doesn’t get all of 
the new machine tools he wants; and 
the office manager always is complain- 
ing that he can’t get funds to hire 
more people. Only among advertising 
men do you hear the cry raised that 
management doesn’t understand them, 
doesn’t realize the good they are do- 
ing because their funds were curtailed 
beyond what they thought they ought 
to have. 

Now, I think any ordinary, intelli- 
gent man can get a job with a com- 
pany and do good work, and in all 
probability stay there until he is re- 
tired, but all advertising men are peo- 
ple of vision, of courage, and so it 
falls on your profession to get involved 
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in the other activities that make you 
more than just the man who writes 
the ads, a respected executive. 

You should be intimately associated 
with the decisions that relate to labor 
relations, the opening up of a branch 
office, the report to the stockholders, 
and such things as invoices being mail- 
ed out on time. Every single thing 
about a business involves relations with 
the public, or with the other employes; 
where advertising stops and sales pro- 
motion and employe relations begin, | 
don’t know. 

The trouble, I think, with many 
industrial advertising managers is that 
most of you are too busy. You are 
constantly rushing to meet deadlines, 
and as a result you don’t get out of 
the office enough. You should travel 
and travel and travel. If your opinions 
are going to be respected, you are go- 
ing to have to intimately know the 
problems, and you can’t know them 
just by listening to one side of the 
picture. 

I know one industrial advertising 
manager who has been on his job for 
25 years, and outside of going to con- 
ventions, he had never been out of 
his office, taken a trip, or called on 
a distributor. Now you tell me how 
he can help management, or become 
a part of management, or assist in 
formulating policies. All he can do is 
just write the ads, and put out the 
catalogs, and yet he is one man who 
is constantly talking to me about 
management’s not paying enough at 
tention to the advertising department. 

The advertising 
travels, who knows his customers, 
does a great deal of good for his com- 
pany. The people that he gets out and 
visits with are not suspicious of him 


manager who 







in any way, because he is not selling 
them anything, and his visits are usual- 
ly looked forward to with much in- 
terest. When you know people you 
get away from statistics, and you think 
in terms of individuals in an industry 
that you know, rather than a lot of 
bother about figures. 

Some advertising managers are al- 
ways telling the management about 
how many thousand foremen read 
this or that publication in Jefferson 
County, Mo., but if they have never 
been out in the field, they don’t know 
anything about the foremen them- 
selves. The statistics don’t mean any- 
thing. 

As a matter of fact, I think statis- 
tics are the ruination of the advertis- 
ing business. Everything is tabulations 
and numbers, and too much time is 
spent going over ABC reports, to the 
point where this seems to be the only 
thing that matters. 

We happen to be in a business that 
gets into a great many different fields. 
One of these fields is the construction 
industry, and another field is the mill 
supply business. Now we have never 
been able to have a salesman who could 
call on a contractor who was ever 
worth anything in calling on an in- 
dustrial supply house. The two people 
just don’t talk the same language, and 
a contractor’s salesman has to know 
his contractors. Well, if you talk a 
different language when you are talk- 
ing with a man, you certainly can’t 
be expected to know how to write to 
him through advertisements. 

My idea of a job that the advertis- 
ing manager should do is that he should 
have everything to say about even 
the name plate that goes on the prod- 
uct, he should be consulted about 
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This barbershop quintet supplies the vocal harmony for the show at the 44th Annual Conven- 
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tion of Sales and Advertising Clubs recently held in Pittsburgh which drew a record crowd. 


the appearance of the product itself 
and, consequently, should work closel) 
with the engineering divisions. 

I think the advertising manage: 
should be concerned about the pack 
aging of the product, the labels tha 
go on the boxes, even to the way tha 
the box is wrapped, because this ha 
a bearing on the ultimate sale, and 
you are in sales promotion. 

He ought to be interested in hov 
correspondence is handled. Letters that 
go out from branch managers, and the 
factory, have a very definite bearing 
on sales promotion. 

One advertising manager conducted 
a course he had written himself for 
everyone in the company who had any- 
thing to do with the sending out of 
letters. He said that the letter writ- 
ing improved following this. If it 
did sales would improve. 

These are examples of men who are 
not content to write the ads, who 
wouldn’t think about complaining that 
management didn’t appreciate them; 
men who grew in stature, became im- 
portant to their business because they 
reached out and spread their influence 
into every nook and corner of the 
property. 

But in order to do this, they had to 
get out and travel, meet the customers, 
live with them, know them, and by 
their own personal observation form 
their own opinions which they could 
tell to management, and because of 
their intimate knowledge, have these 
opinions valued. 

No other person in a company has 
the freedom to have his shadow fall 
across the full and whole operations. 
Yours is a fortunate profession. You 
can take under your wing everything 
relating to sales, and what in the 
business does not. 

Management needs you. They need 
your advice, almost more than they 
need anything else. You are thinkers. 
Your business depends upon your ac- 
tive and facile minds, your keenness 
and alertness, and your discerning 
natures. 

This is not a condemnation of the 
many advertising men who do feel 
the pulse of their business, not by 
mote control, but on the firing line. 
This is, if you like, a plea from man- 
agement to you, the advertising men, 
to spread your influence, to grow big- 
ger and greater, to get out of your 
offices into the field, to know men and 
learn more so you can advise us b 
ter. 

Then, and only then, can the wins 
of industrial destiny blow through the 
corridors of your department. 


[From a speech before the Industria! 
vertising Session of the 42nd Annual C 
vention, Advertising Federation of Amer 
at Milwaukee.) 
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J. L. Wagner examines an electric grinder, 
one of the miniature models composing the 
Westinghouse "Productive Power" exhibit. 





a —> 
These Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
models demonstrate poor lighting resulting 
n shadow, direct glare or reflected glare 


Westinghouse Employs 
Models and Mobile Displays 


we ‘ ALE MODELS and mobile dis- 
\ plays will be integrated with space 
and direct advertising and _ personal 
selling in Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration’s streamlined marketing tg in- 
dustrial and power users. 

Most flexible unit in Westinghouse 
sales promotion is the “productive 
power” exhibit illustrated here. It will 
be exhibited to invited audiences of in- 
dustrial buyers in every city having 
concentrated industrial activity. All- 
day clinics will demonstrate the latest 
methods in industry in the 


Creccric 

largest auditorium available in each 
Center. Model exhibits will be varied 
to slant their interest to specialized 
groups. Full scale electronic welding 


ipparatus and high frequency oscilla- 
tors will be demonstrated on the stage. 


“Perambulating Power Line” 


pictured below will be employed for 


more personalized selling. The truck 








will visit most of the larger public 
utilities, municipal systems and REA 
power companies during a year’s tour. 


All the equipment usually found in power 
lines five miles long is compressed into 
35 feet on this ‘‘perambulating” e hibit. 













Modern techniques 


help sell power, 


industrial markets 


A scale model of a typical factory (above) 
will tour principal cities to demonstrate 
production advantages of adequate wiring. 


This power distribution equipment (below) 
duplicates live-line conditions. Note the 
arc drawn as the disconnect switch is cut. 











PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


FOR DEFINING 


SALES TERRITORIES 





By EDWARD McSWEENEY 


PART | 


( NE OF the current headaches 
plaguing the industrial marketer 
is the knotty problem ot properly de 


With 


activity in rebuilding and restrength- 


fined sales territories. renewed 
ening distributorship and dealer or 


ganizations now claiming the atten 
tion of many industrial companies, it 
that 


elements in 


will become all too evident one 


of the most important 


building a sound distributive organ 


ization is that of well planned sales 
territories. 

A basically 
doesn’t 


sound distributiv e or 


ganization “just grow,” fol 
lowing the haphazard selection of men 
who seem to be the best distributors 
in sales territories mapped out at the 
sales manager’s desk. Industrial sales 
confronted with the prob 


their 


managers, 


lem of intelligently defining 
companies’ sales territories, have come 
up with some ingenious answers, w hen 
we consider the fact that the task they 
face is far more difficult than that of 


doing A similar job tor consumer prod- 


ucts. In either case there is no magic 
formula or quick solution to the prob- 
lem that will withstand the rugged 
test of time. 

If we accept the fact that all 
planned sales territories are “tailor- 
made” to the individual product, it 
follows that there must be certain 


prescribed factors to consider as well 
is easily recognizable pitfalls to avoid. 


Following is a partial check list of 


some of the factors to be given con 
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sideration before proceeding with actu 


ally 


establishing sales territories. 
Make an Honest Appraisal of Your 
Individual Problem. Start by getting 
all of 


about 


the best obtainable information 
your products, your markets, 
your customers and prospects and your 
This seems an elemen- 
suggestion that hardly 
All too often, however, in- 


competition. 
tary merits 
mention. 
dustrial marketers approach the prob- 
lem of defining sales territories with 
the sketchiest where 
their markets are located, what their 
customers expect in the way of serv- 
what their competition is 


only notion of 


ice and 
doing in respect to dealer aids, adver- 
tising and sales promotion. 


Break Down Your Market Into 
Types of Territories. It’s obvious at 
the outset that every company has 


logical house account territories that 
can be most efficiently handled from 
home or branch offices. Then there are 
dealer territories that 
be served by efhici- 


subsistence or 
can best 
ently staffed distributors in outlying 


st rong, 


areas where your market is most sub- 
stantial. The third type of territory, 
the one most often neglected or com- 
pletely ignored, is the missionary or 
endowed territory. As the name indi- 
cates, endowed territories represent a 
risk, inasmuch as a realization of profit 
is not immediately apparent; accord- 
ingly, they are cultivated only when 
the company is making money and can 
well afford to invest substantial sums 
When times are 
terri- 


in its development. 

slack, 
tories are neglected and almost cease 
to be a part of the distributive organ- 


comparatively endowed 


ization. 


Set Up a System of Sales Analysis 
and Control. This should be designed 


to give you: 
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1. A knowledge of your custom 
ers’ needs and their variance fror 
time to time. 

2. A knowledge of their buying 
habits and factors that influence 
them. 

3. Sales budgeting and cost con- 
trol, which naturally vary depend- 
ing on the volume of business you 
are doing. 

4. Potential sales in both ac- 
counts and dollars, factors that 
vitally affect the extent of dealer 
organization. 

5. A system of sales control re- 
ports, which quickly indicate the 
effectiveness of your sales organiza- 
tion. 

6. A knowledge of any advan- 
tages your competition may have 
in shipping and warehousing. 


Determine the Types of Sales Train 
ing That Would Prove Most Effecti 
Sales training should be considered in 
relation to both your company’s em- 
ployes and your independent contrac- 
tors. The type of training your dis 
tributors and dealers need to do the 
best job is, of course, determined by 
the size of their sales staffs, the Knowl- 
edge they have of your products, and 
their engineering and mechanical back- 
ground if yours is a product that re 
quires technical information to assure 
high volume of sales. The character 
of Your dealer and selling aids will 
necessarily be affected by the type of 
men who are your salesmen and dis- 
tributors. 


Tac hle thi 


; 


Problem In Terms o 
Markets Not Geographical Divi- 
sions. One of the prominent 
stumbling blocks in defining sales ter- 
ritories is that of thinking in terms of 
that is, 


most 


sales territories as such 
neatly blocking off the country in 
geographical sections and labeling the 


sections Sales Territory No. 1, Sales 
Territory No. 2, etc. It’s of prime 


importance at the outset to regard your 


sales territories in terms of the dis- 
position of your markets and not 4s 
section, states or geographical areas. 
If you think in terms of markets, the 
proper and only sound definition of 
your sales territories will inevitably 
follow. 

Look Upon Your Distributive Or- 
ganization as an Investment. Y our 
distributive setup, 
your territories, 
garded as simply the day-to-day means 
to an end for the distribution of your 
products. If you hope to establish 
sound distributive organization, you 
must look upon it as an importa! 
vestment in futures that will eventu 
ally be as valuable as your p ant. 


(Continued on page 114) 
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AMA Conference Spotlights 


Growing Research Interest 


By WILLIAM DOTY 


\ ARKETING men’s obligation to 

improve industrial distribution 
was emphasized at the first full-scale 
conference of the American Market- 
ing Association held in the Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston, May 16-17. 


Important speakers pointed out 
shortcuts to increased sales and showed 
how marketing research can help man- 
agement over the rough spots. At- 
tendance averaged around 400 at each 


session, and the variety in thinking 
created many lively discussions; espe- 
cially at the small breakfast discus- 
s10n groups. 

\ll were in agreement on one point: 
That marketing research, in industrial 
and consumer fields, has come of age 
and has received the blessing of man- 
agement. 

This thesis was dramatized by Wil- 
liam W. Huesner, director of market 
research, Pabst Sales Company, Chi- 
cago, in reporting on seven mailings 
sent to member companies of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 
The report showed companies 


are planning to increase their mar- 


many 


keting research activities and _ that 
many without research departments 
are planning to install one. About 


industrial marketing he said: 
think it 
that relatively fewer companies in the 


is interesting to note 


industrial goods field have marketing 
research departments than in the con- 
sumer goods field. But the difference 


in percentages is not so great as we 


have been led to believe; 15.6% for 
consumer goods companies, against 
76°. tor industrial goods companies. 
For many industrial goods companies 
the hole output is absorbed by 
one two or half a dozen larger 
Ccompinies, either as parts or equip- 
ment; so probably there is a good rea- 
son tor the differences in percentages 
shown by our chart.” 

Discussing the growing interest in 
marketing research, Robert Elder, new- 
) ointed vice-president, Lever 
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Members of the Industrial Marketing Committee of the American Marketing Association pic- 
tured above include (top row, left to right) Wilford E. Booth, Foxboro Company; G. Clark 
Thompson, National Industrial Conference Board; Russell Baker, Irvington Varnish & Insulator 
Company; Francis Juraschek, Carnegie-illinois Steel Corporation; Frank Mansfield, Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc.; and John S. Hawley, Carborundum Company. Seated in front are J. C. 
Spurr (left), McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, and P. W. Stewart, Stewart, Brown & Assoc. 


Brothers Company, said, “Today, real- 
izing that we have a bigger distribu- 
tion job ahead of us than we have 
ever faced before, management is 
rapidly coming to realize the need 
for diligence in reducing the friction 
in distribution, in finding the paths 
of least resistance in serving its cus- 
tomers. That explains the growing 
interest in marketing research.” 

Marketing men should summon all 
their knowledge and influence to help 
management in matters of pricing and 
distribution, according to Allan W. 
Rucker, president, the Eddy-Rucker- 
Nickels Company, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mr. Rucker showed graphically the 
sales in dollars required to break even 
and to earn any stated net profit at 
the breakfast session on “Budgetary 
Control of Sales.” At the same session 
Howard C. Weeks, assistant to the 
director of marketing, Dennison Mfg. 
Company, described the method his 
company uses in planning a sales bud- 
get. 

A few notions on industrial goods 
distribution and industrial advertising 
received a jolt from J. A. Proven, 
vice-president and general sales man- 
ager, Sterling Tool Products Company, 
Chicago, whose subject was “Postwar 


Problems in Distribution Channels for 
Industrial Goods.” 

Four tests to use in selecting a dis- 
tributor for an industrial product are, 
according to Mr. Proven: 

1. How technical is the product? 

2. What are the possible uses? 

3. Is it used in a product or on 
another product? 

4. What kind of service is needed? 

“In selecting an industrial adver- 
tising agency,” Mr. Proven said, “pick 
an agency that knows the product 
and knows the supply houses.” 

The importance of marketing re- 
search in industrial marketing received 
emphasis at a meeting of the industrial 
marketing committee following the 
program of the association. Paul W. 
Stewart, of Stewart, Brown & Asso- 
ciates, New York, outlined the objec- 
tives of the committee and gave a 
report which revealed a mounting in- 
terest in industrial marketing research. 
The American Marketing Association 
recently sent out questionnaires to 
members asking what particular activ- 
ities they had an interest in and in 
which ones they would be willing to 
take an active part. 

Out of 2,000 replies received, 1,068 

(Continued on page 110) 
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| CONTINUED FROM PaGe 33] 


Advertiser's Viewpoint 


ing your account executive see the 
other people in your company so that 
the agency gets different ideas from 
those advertising 
manager. 


6 Use to the fullest possible extent 
the advisory services of the 
agency, including its services in media, 
campaign ideas, market analysis, mer- 
chandising ideas, and the like. Too 
many advertising managers, conferring 
with their company officials, decide on 
a certain course of advertising with- 
out consultation with their agencies. 
It is probable, therefore, that they do 
not get their money’s worth since they 
do not use all of the resources avail- 
able to them. 


¢e xpressed by the 


The advertising manager should 

be decisive and straight-forward 
in stating to the agency what he does 
and does not want. He should have 
a long range policy clearly defined in 
his own mind. Everything suggested 
to him by the agency can be classified 
instantly as to whether or not it falls 
within the scope of policy. The ad- 
vertising manager becomes the person 
to lead the agency into what he wants, 
rather than follow everything it sug- 
gests. It is up to the advertising man- 
ager to interpret the company policy 
to the agency, and to see that such 
policy is carried out in the advertising. 
This puts him in a position to lead, 
to inspire and to “needle” the agency 


as the occasion requires. 


$ The advertising manager should 


give credit whenever possible to 
the agency, and to the individual 
therein who was responsible for a good 
job. The credit should be directed to 
the agency account executive in the 
form of a letter when something un 
usually fine has been done. In addition, 
the advertising manager should tell of - 
ficials of the client’s organization of 
the good job the agency is doing. 


Q When anything goes wrong and 
the agency does not do a good job, 
the advertising manager must assume 
the blame within his own organization. 
The advertising manager must be the 
backstop and preventer of mistakes. 
He cannot escape his ultimate re- 
sponsibility. 


| The advertising manager 

should not permit or cause the 
agency to write advertising that may 
be classified as “president-pleasers.” 
Too many advertising men and too 
many agencies are inclined to write 
something that the vice-president or 
general manager likes, even though it 


may not be good enough to sell goods 
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to prospective purchasers. 
| Be liberal with your agency in 
money matters, Don’t try to 
“chisel” a dollar out of it here and 
there. Don’t make it pay the cost of re- 
running something which was the ad 
manager’s own fault. Above all don’t 
let it lose money on the account, or fail 
to make its normal profit on the ac- 
count. If this happens, the interest of 
the agency will diminish and your ad- 
vertising will suffer. 
|] Certain accounts are looked 
upon by agencies as trouble- 
making accounts, and agencies have 
often been known to resign from or re- 
fuse them. Often this is because the 
advertising manager demands too much 
of the account executive’s time, or fol- 
lows some other bad practices such as 
indecision or “chiseling.” If a com- 
pany’s advertising plans have been pro- 
perly formulated, it is unnecessary for 
the ad manager to see the account ex- 
ecutive very often. Most of their work 
can be done by telephone or letter. 
| Finally, and of great impor- 
tance, hold your agency to 
high standards of performance—expect 
the best of it and it will usually deliver. 
Be exacting—be a perfectionist, if you 
please, but be considerate. And when 
your agency does a good job for you 
shout it from the house tops. When 
you criticize—do it privately and 
quietly. 

All of the above suggestions are 
things that can be carried out by the 
advertising manager as his contribu- 
tion to a good relationship between 
client and agency. 


Next 


consideration is a brief. dis- 








Cars shouldnt smoke, either! 






Mev . wees 





SEALED POWER PISTON RINGS 






The Sealed Power Corporation's present ad 
campaign urges truck owners to get the most 
out of their present equipment. The ad 
above advocates the use of Sealed Power 
Piston Rings to cut down smoke, savina oil. 
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cussion of the things agencies fre- 
quently do and on which they might 
effect improvement to help in the gen- 
eral relationship: 

a.—Too many agenices permit copy 
writers, artists, and production men to 
deal directly with the advertising mi 
ager without the knowledge of the ac 
count executive. When this happens and 
something goes wrong, the account execu- 
tive is embarrassed but cannot help the 
situation because he has been by-passed 
It seems important that agencies should so 
channel their work that all matters per: 
taining to a particular account should pass 
through the account executive, and 
through him to the adverising manager 
Furthermore, if the advertising manager 
issues orders to several different people 
in different departments of the agency. it 
is detrimental to the internal organization 
of the agency 

b.—Too often agencies forget specific 
instructions—sometimes after such in 
structions have been carried out once or 
twice. There should be some effective 
means within an agency to see that spe 
cific instructions regarding the product, or 
policy, or marketing plan, are carried out 
consistently until modified by the client 

c.—Another weakness of agencies is 
that they often change manpower or 
womanpower on an account, but fail t 
train the new help adequately for the 
accounts on which they are to work. Ex 
cept for a bit of instruction by the account 
executive, all the rest of the training of 
the new help must come from the client 
During this training period, the writing 
and thinking of the new help will cause 
the advertising manager and his associates 
many headaches. Mistakes will be made 
and not all of them will be caught 

d.—Perhaps it is an occupational dis 
ease of agencies but few of them seem t 
finish things on time. There probably 
not an advertising manager at this 
vention who has not had a breathless mes 
senger arrive at his desk with a piece 
copy that had to be OK'd in five minutes 
if the dead-line were to be met. Suc! 
hurried OK’s are dangerous to the client 
and reflect no credit on the agency 
mistake gets by under such circumstances 
It is dificult to prove that agencies fail t 
start things on time, but lateness 
ishing is certainly one of the outstanding 
weaknesses of many of them. There 3 
some suspicion in the minds of many 
vertising managers that agencies run 


thr 





businesses as though they were a group 
of temperamental volunteer artists, rather 
than manufacturing plants with a care 


fully planned and executed flow of pr 
duction 

e.—Another agency weakness of which 
advertising managers complain, is that 
they are too willing to permit second 
rate thinking on the part of copywriters 
It seems that this is often revealed the 
use of adjectives like “best” and 
est.” If the facts are there to justily the 
use of such words as “best™ and ~ great 
est,” would it not be more desirable to use 
the facts of instead of the adjectives 
Lazy thinking is also reflected by the 
tendency of copywriters to use to ©«xcess 


a) 


a popular word, phrase, or picture | 
example—the recent widespread 
those horrible little gremlins 

It appears logical to say tha: the 
agency-client relationship is a h :mae 
institution which will never be pe’ tect 


. le 
but which can be made more »<ary 
so if intelligent men of good will cally 
work at it. 
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How Local Market Analysis 


Helps Distributor Sales 


Libbey-Owens-Ford research staff measures each area's potential 


By G. H. KENT, 


Director of Distribution Research, 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 
Toledo, O. 


PART | 
HE  Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Company, Toledo, O., manu- 


factures all kinds of flat glass, such 
as window glass, plate glass, safety 
glass, and a number of glass special- 
ties. Flat glass products are sold to 
five major markets, each differing from 
the others. These markets are: the 
automotive market, involving the sale 
of flat glass products in new car 
quipment; the new construction and 
building market, including residential, 
commercial (storefronts), and indus- 
ial construction; the maintenance 


market in construction of all kinds; 
the automotive replacement market; 
ind the manufacturing market, that 
, the sales of flat glass to manufac- 
turers who use glass as a part of their 
as refrigerators, 


wn products, such 
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radios, fixtures, and 
others. 

With the exception of the automo- 
bile market for new cars, in which 
case the glass is sold directly to the 
automobile manufacturer, all markets 
are served by independent distribu- 
tors who are established throughout 
the 48 states. Each LOF distributor 
is supposed to apply himself to all the 
markets for flat glass which exist in 
his particular territory. 

It is conceivable, therefore, that 
each LOF distributor should have a 
sales objective for each major glass 
market for the geographical area which 
he serves. Thus, there should be a 
sales objective total for the new con- 
each area, 


stoves, 


light 


struction market in an- 
other sales objective total for the 
maintenance market in construction 


and automobiles, and a further sales 
objective total, if applicable to the 
particular geographical division, for 
the manufacturing market. Such sales 
objectives are necessary, since Libbey- 
Owens-Ford is interested in getting 
its share from all of these markets. 
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This in itself is a sound diversifica- 
tion which should relieve the business 
of the distributors as well as of the 
manufacturing concern of major 
cyclical ups and downs as they have oc- 
curred in the past and will occur in 
the future. At the same time, such 
diversification will enable LOF dis- 
tributors to keep their selling facili- 
ties in such a condition as to be able 
to take advantage of spurts in various 
markets when they occur in the nor- 
mal course of the business cycle. It 
is for that reason that the distribution 
research departrnent of Libbey-Owens- 
Ford has developed a market analysis 
procedure which enables the company 
to trace the sales to the distributors 
through to the final consumption of 
the product. 

There are a great number of advan- 
tages in knowing the flow of the 
glass from the distributor to its final 
consumption. It enables the company 
to determine, with a fair degree of 
accuracy, its participation in the ma- 
jor markets applicable to flat glass, 

(Continued on page 128) 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 35] 


Agency Man's Viewpoint 


one else will take it from there, be- 
cause this question of the standing of 
the advertising manager in his own 
heart of 


company lies at the very 
sound relations between agency and 
client. 


I think this is obvious to all of us. 
Any servant does his best work when 
he does it under the direction of the 
person who has the final approval of 
the job. This is as true of an advertis- 
ing agency as it is with a housemaid. 
The closer the advertising manager’s 
identification with top management, 
the better becomes his ability to get 
effective work out of his agency. If 
the ad manager is not a member of 
the top management group, it is then 
essential that he fight hard for the 
right to manage his own advertising 
along lines of specific policy laid down 
by top management. 

MUST KEEP CONTROL 
There is, to be sure, another substi- 


tute for this, and—ridiculous as it 
sounds—it would surprise you to 
know how many companies actually 


practice it. I refer to the handling of 
advertising by the top sales executive 
working directly with the agency, and 
the advertising manager dropping to 
the position of a figurehead, or even 
less. 

I recently heard an account execu- 
tive tell of a client’s valued employe 
who had been politely retired into the 
job of advertising manager. This was 
all right, because the sales manager 
took full charge of advertising. In 
telling about it, this account execu- 
tive smiled as he said, “I am embar- 
rassed to think of the number of times 
that I got on the train to come back 
to New York and realized that I had 
forgotten to invite the advertising 
manager to attend the meetings on 
advertising which we had had that 
day.” 

We are dodging the issue when we 
say that this is a foolish practice. We 
might as well recognize the fact that 
if the advertising manager is not a 
strong fixture in his company, 
this business of dealing direct with the 
sales manager is a very natural thing. 


own 


However, every case where this hap- 
pens is a sharp rabbit punch aimed at 
the nerve center of the whole profes- 
managers 
center. It 


advertising. Ad 
should that 
is their job to control it. 
You will that | 
very careful through this whole dis- 
cussion to lay the the 
proper—or improper— 
en the 


sion of 
control nerve 


notice have been 
blame—and 
C redit—for 
igency-client relations directly 


client’s doorstep. Do not think that 
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I am ducking responsibility when I 
do this. If you think it over, I honestly 
believe that will have to agree 
with me. 

DESCRIBES IDEAL SETUP 

There are two reasons why this is 
true! 

The first reason is that the agency is 
the servant of the advertiser. This means 
that if the agency-client relationship is bad 
by reason of the agency's own shortcom 
ings, there is only one thing to do and 
that is to fire your That's the 
danger of being a servant. We agencies 
must perform to the satisfaction of the 
people who pay our bills 

The second reason lies in the fact that 
the agency has only one important prob- 
lem, which is to produce good advertising 
The best client in the world, however, has 
many more problems than that. These 
problems involve company policy, they in- 
volve personalities and a myriad of other 
difficulties which often stand in the way ot 
the simplest advertisement. 

Here is what the ideal relationship 
looks like in action: 

The keystone is a strong advertising 
manager who has clearly defined 
authority. He enjoys the respect of his 
conferees within his own company. He 
is the boss of his own department and 
of the products of that department. 
His approval, and his alone, clears all 
copy and layout that comes from the 


you 


agency 


agency. 

At the other end of the line is an 
adequately staffed agency ready to 
service all important phases of their 
assignment. It is headed by an execu- 
tive who knows the account inti- 
mately, and who insists on nothing 
but the best for this best of all pos- 
sible clients. Everyone on the agency 
staff thinks that he is important on 
the account, and the advertising man- 
ager is doing his best to make sure that 
the agency continues to regard his ac- 
count as important. 

CLIENT GIVES, TAKES 

The advertising manager is quite 
proud of the team that is working for 
him at the agency. He is not the least 
bit afraid that the agency will get too 
important, because he knows that they 
are backing him with authoritative 
and intelligent recommendations. He 
knows that he can get an_ honest 
answer out of his agency even if it 
should adversely affect his billing at 
the moment. If the president wants to 
spend half a million dollars to put 
the Philharmonic Symphony Orches- 
tra on the air to sell an industrial 
product, he knows that the agency 
will back him to the hilt in turning 
down an unsound idea that might 
double the agency’s commissions. The 
executives in the client’s office under- 
stand advertising and respect the job 
which it does. (There are, particularly 
in companies selling industrial prod- 
ucts, many executives who haven’t the 
remotest understanding of advertising 





and how it helps their company to 
maintain its position). These execu- 
tives are completely accessible to the 
key man on the agency’s staff. The 
advertising manager encourages this, 
because he knows that his agency can 
work with more intelligence if they 
can sit down every so often with the 
men who direct his company’s policies. 

Finally, in this ideal agency-client 
relationship, there will be a maximum 
of respect on both sides. The agency 
respects the advertiser for his ingenu- 
ity in manufacture, the quality of his 
products, his alertness in sales policies 
and the ability of management. And 
the advertiser is proud as Punch of its 
agency and the men who work on the 
account. The client seeks advice—and 
takes it—from the agency. He tells 
them everything—even the most inti- 
mate details about secret new prod- 
ucts or confidential sales figures. The 
advertiser respects the professional ad- 
vertising judgment of his agency. He 
relies on it heavily. If this kind of re- 
spect exists, everything else is unim- 
portant. 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 31] 
NIAA Accepts Challenge 


old machines doing the work that new 
machines should have been doing, then 
it is hopeless for advertising men to 
attempt to effect any change. 

“On the other hand,” he continued, 
“if constantly aging machines and 
other durable goods were kept in opera- 
tion merely as a result of a fad or 2 
fashion in thinking that prevailed dur- 
ing the 30’s, then, surely, it is possible 
for advertising to change such habits 
of thought or such fashions.” 

INDUSTRIAL MARKETING will pub- 
lish a full report of the panel in the 
August issue. 

In the second Friday morning pane! 
three St. Louis industrial advertising 
men reported on plans for converting 
the NIAA publishers’ statement into # 
more complete sales presentation fo! 
publishers. 

H. von P. Thomas, 
manager, Bussmann Mfg. Company. 
told how the proposed outline arrange 
information “in a logical manner. 
Publishers can put all essential i 
formation into a presentation h¢ would 
like his salesmen to have, Mr. Thom 
said. 

O. R. French, Oakleigh R 
& Associates, emphasized that 
men and advertising managers 
real salesmen when the budget 
approved, but that they m 
adequate information. 

“T have been stuck time af! 

(Continued on page 60 
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BEARDSLEY & PIPER'S 
3-WAY CAMPAIGN 


\ ARKETING of foundry equip- 
4 ment is a highly specialized job, 
with the sales efforts being directed 
only at the key men in foundries. Such 
a situation allows a special advertising 
program with a highly direct and per- 
sonal approach to the foundry cus- 
tomer. 

The Beardsley & Piper Company, 
Chicago, makes foundry equipment 
only, particularly equipment used in 
sand ramming, sand mulling and sand 
preparation. Its principal products are 
sandslingers, speedmullors, speedsling- 
ers, mulbaros and screenarators. How- 
ever, its line of products meets the 
needs of the largest to the smallest 
foundry, thereby making every foun- 
dry either a customer or a potential 
customer. 

The Beardsley & Piper advertising 
program developed in close coopera- 
tion with its advertising agency, Behel 
and Waldie and Briggs, to take ad- 
vantage of its highly specialized prod- 
ucts and to aid the foundry equipment 
distributor, its normal channel of 
sales. 

The present program is broken into 

ree separate parts, each performing 


By 
SAMUEL P. OWEN 


Behel and Waldie and 
Briggs, Chicago. 





its own definite function: Publication 
advertising, external company publica- 
tion called “Better Methods,” and 
mailings to distributors. 

Foundry publication advertising in 
1946 calls for three four-page inserts 
with a full color reproduction of a 
foundry painting on the first page. 
These outstanding oil paintings are 
the work of Fred Cunningham of the 
agency’s art staff. The remainder of 
the months calls for two page spreads 
with 2% page ads closely following the 
spread. This permits all Beardsley & 
Piper equipment to be advertised 
throughout the year. The spread and 
2 page ads are properly spaced be- 
tween the four-page inserts and are 
sufficient for the other months. 


The first four-page insert is pri- 
marily a catalog type advertisement in 
which all of the Beardsley & Piper 
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Cover of "Better Methods," the Beardsley & Piper Company's exter- 
"8! puclication. "Better Methods" won the Direct Mail Advertising 
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equipment is illustrated and described. 
The following four-page insert will be 
devoted to a case study of the Speed- 
mullor, an important model of their 
line. However, the back page will be 
used for describing other Beardsley & 
Piper equipment. By this arrangement, 
the equipment is properly presented 
consistent with the advertising budget. 

An outstanding feature of the 
Beardsley & Piper advertising program 
that works hand-in-hand with publi- 
cation advertising is its external com- 
pany publication, “Better Methods,” 
which derives its name from its main 
objective: relating better, more effici- 
ent foundry methods. Indicative of its 
success is the fact that “Better Meth- 
ods” won the Direct Mail Advertising 
Award in 1944 and received honorable 
mention in 1945. “Better Methods” 


(Continued one page 123) 
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received honorable mention in 1945. Its main 
objective is to relate better, more efficient foundry working methods. 
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Speaking on important problems to industrial advertising are (left to right) Cole Caryl, Fuller 
& Smith & Ross; Angelo Venezian, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company; Chapin Hoskins, econ- 
omist; L. M. Demarest, L. M. Demarest & Associates; John E. Wiley, Fuller & Smith & Ross. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 58] 


NIAA Accepts Challenge 


for want of some basic fact or series 
of facts on a publication when the 
advertising manager and I have been 
before that power, the 
vice-president in charge of sales on 
day,” Mr. French 


omnipotent 


budget-approval 
said. 

The agency president listed the 46 
items contained in the streamlined 
form. The first nine, he reported, 
give the name, publisher, history, type 
of publication, and field or industry 
covered. Items 10 through 21 furnish 
the circulation history and an analysis 
of the publisher’s circulation policies. 
Item 22, the county breakdown of 
circulation, enables the media buyer 
to match market coverage with sales 
quotas. 

Item 24 gives the circulation break- 
down by functions, Mr. French said. 
Items 25-30 give a comparison of edi- 
and advertising rations and 

Items 32-46 give complete 


torial 
policies. 
information on rates and mechanical 
requirements. 

that the 


torm to 


Mr. French stated com- 
mittee had streamlined the 
eliminate all points on which pub- 
lishers do not already have information 
in their files. Leading publications, he 
said, have welcomed an opportunity 
to show the thoroughness of their cir- 
culation coverage through the county 
breakdown. 
Anthony Neher, sales promotion 


manager, Century Electric Company, 
said that publishers can now effectively 


present such information as editorial 
objectives, industrial coverage and 
territorial coverage. 

Friday afternoon’s sessions were 
packed with practical “know how” 


case histories by working advertising 
managers and agency men. 

Paul Ellison, director of public rela- 
tions, Sylvania Electric Products, New 
York, paced a fast-moving presenta- 
histories of the 


two case 


market 


tion of 
research with 
sales and advertising. After likening 


Sylvania’s $156,000 a vear continuing 


integration of 


60 


program of research by professional 
organizations to radar, Mr. Ellison in- 
troduced Frank Mansfield, the electric 
company’s director of sales research. 
Mr. Mansfield summed up market re- 
search in “five easy lessons” which 
would tell how to: 1. Find out what 
it is you really want to know, 2. 
Ask the guy who knows more about 
it than you do, 3. Ask your questions 
so that you will get the right, not 
the wrong answer, 4. Interpret the 
data correctly, 5. Use the data. 

The company’s first case history, 
presented by Mr. Mansfield and John 
Waters, advertising manager of the 
lighting products division, traced the 
research leading to development of Syl- 
vania’s §-pack bulb package. A sound 
slide film demonstrated implementa- 
tion of the research in sales promotion, 
advertising and point-of-sale display. 

Mr. Mansfield and Henry C. L. 
Johnson, advertising manager for the 
radio tube, electronics and export divi- 
sions, told how research into consumer 
radio set ownership and service guided 
manufacturers and trade 
relations policies. Sylvania made re- 
search results available to their set- 
making customers and to their tube- 
making competitors, then proceeded to 
employ the data in consumer and trade 
advertising and technical and sales 
helps for radio servicemen. High- 
light’s of Mr. Ellison’s panel will be 
published in INDUsTRIAL MARKETING 
for August. 


sales to set 


i 2 Be) edie) BES eee 





J. F. Apsey, Jr., advertising man- 
ager, Black & Decker Mfg. Company, 
Towson, Md., and M. L. Neison, man- 
ager of exhibits, United States Steel 
Corporation of Delaware, joined in an 
exposition of the use of trade shows 
and expositions in industrial selling 

Mr. Apsey, newly-elected president 
of Exhibitors Advisory Council, !ik- 
ened a well-managed exposition to a 
modern shopping center in which a 
super market, a variety store and a 
chain pharmacy profit from mutually- 
developed traffic. He outlined the 
council’s program for placing future 
trade shows on a scientific footing 
comparable to that of publications, 
with measurement of audience, quality 
of circulation, editorial appeal and 
caliber of space allotment to produce 
maximum useful traffic. 

Mr. Neison outlined a case study 
of U. S. Steel’s employment of trade 
shows to select “real prospects” and 
to eliminate the curious. A number 
of Mr. Neison’s points are reviewed 
in his article on page 39 of this issue 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

William R. Northlich, director of 
advertising, Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, Toledo, maintained the 
high level of the afternoon’s working 
session with a case history report on 
Fiberglas’ “umbrella promotion” on 
behalf of its customers in the appli- 
ance, electrical manufacturing, marine, 
and building industries. Fiberglas pro- 
motion for these industries has proved 
so successful that as many as 35 ad 
vertisers in one issue of a business paper 
and six in one issue of The Saturda 
Evening Post have used the Fiberglas 
tradename in their own copy 
Particularly interesting was his report 
of Fiberglas advertising of its fireproot 
fabrics for hotels, hospitals, schools, 
theaters and restaurants to architects, 
building commissioners, fire depart- 
ments and fire insurance companies. 


sales 


J. H. Thompson, manager, appari 
tus and industry advertising, Westing- 
(Continued on page 82) 





Discussing plans for converting the NIAA publishers’ statement into a complete sales p 
tion at the convention are (left to right) Anthony Neher, Century Electric Company; H. vo 
Thomas, Bussman Mfg. Company; and Oakleigh R. French, Oakleigh R. French and Ass 
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These articles from 


and Maintenanc 


iway Engineering 


; , a 


will give you a good idea of what these 
men in charge of the railroads’ fixed 
properties “come to hear” when they: 
open the pages of the only publication 
edited especially for their particular seg- 
ment of the railway industry. 


don’t bu 


| . ’ 
. § q * r a Ry 4 rm pn “ 
iust the editorial contents! 


KADERS tell us they buy the whole magazine as a source 
of needed information pertaining to their jobs. They 
don’t care which pages they find it on. They tell us they look 
for and hope to find useful information from manufacturers as 


well as from editors. 


ARE 


interested in why it fits their needs, where it can be used, how it 


lf they SHOULD be interested in your product, they 


can be used, what it has done for others. They want specific 
information, not generalities. And they want it tersely pre- 
sented, but complete enough to enable them to figure out right 


from the ad, whether or not it is worth looking into further. 


Advertising in Railway Engineering and Maintenance that picks 
up where the editors leave off... that supplies specific product 
information ... can help do an important part of your selling 


job speedily and at very low cost. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 


30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


West Adams Street, Chicago 3 Washington 4, D.C. 
W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14. 300 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 
2909 Maple Ave., Dallos 4, Texas 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 
1038 Henry Bidg., Seattle |! 


b. 


ai\w ay 


_ to purchase approxi- 


“Small rail gang 
gets machines — 


Output soars.” 


Describes how Chicago & 
North Western, using four 
power units, increased. its 
output per man-hour by 250 per cent. How con your 
product help do something better and faster? 





“Maintaining water 
service facilities — 


Tanks.”’ 


Discussing desirable prac- 
tices in regard to moving 
tanks, providing frost pro- 
tection, painting and clean- 
ing them; and protecting 
them from fire. One type 
of structure under the juris- 
diction of this special group of railway maintenance 
men. What are the specific advantages of using your 
product, not only on this kind of fixed property, buf on 
bridges, stations, tunnels, workshops of all kinds? 





— 


"$14,000,000 for 


work equipment 
in 1946.” 


Survey indicates that 
the railroads propose 


mately 10,000 power 
machines and tools to 
aid their programs. A 
vast sum to be used for 
purchasing a wide variety of equipment, including 
power shovels, tie tampers, draglines, cdrryalls, 
scrapers, tractors, almost every type of machine 
incidental to laying rail and for its later maintenance, 
pile driving equipment, snow fighting equipment, 
jackhammers, impact and other power wrenches, rail 
saws, wood saws, concrete mixers, weed contro! 
equipment and many other items. Definite budgets 
have been set up for a tr d t of greatly 
needed equipment. Do the readers of Railway Engi- 
neering and Maintenance, the men who specify the 
foregoing types of equipment,know the important facts 
concerning your product? Have your Aditorials in this 
publication told what they SHOULD know about your 
product ? 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 44] 


Mid-America Exposition 


ment and adaptable to peacetime uses. 
In addition, the company displayed 
more than 300 other kinds of storage 
batteries for aircraft, 
marine, and other applications. 

The Lincoln Electric Company, 
which has just announced small weld- 
ing units for repair shops and farms, 
displayed them along with heavier 
units. The company is starting an 
advertising campaign to introduce the 
new units to the mass market repre- 


automotive, 


+ 


sented by farmers and small users, em- 
ploying farm, trade and service pub- 
lications. Lincoln continues its regular 
advertising of larger units in industrial 
publications connected with metal 
fabrication. 

The pretentious exhibit of the Re- 
public Steel Corporation offered a wide 
representation of its products as the 
world’s largest producer of alloy and 
stainless steel, and did an outstanding 
public relations job. Along one side 
were six large translite pictures in the 
shape of microphones. These pictures 
showed the farmer, the small business 
man, the banker, the housewife, and 








NOW ... when mill executives 
are planning expansions that 
call for vast expenditures in new 
equipment, improved design of 
machinery, new and improved 
raw materials, etc. WHAT 
HAVE YOU TO TELL THEM 
—TO SELL THEM? From top 
ranking officials progressively 


service to step up production. 


TWO TOP MEDIUMS 



























Our representative 
will be pleased to 
supply you with add 
ed information to aid 
you in mapping your 
product presentation 
for productive re 


sults 
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downward to skilled workers they are keenly interested in products and 


TO REACH TOP MEN 


in the Paper and Pulp Manufacturing 
\/ndustry 


} The Paper Industry and Paper World 


gives you straight-to-the-mark action 
among the men who buy or specify. 
This leading A.B.C. monthly, edited 
by specialists, has a high record of 
editorial excellence, covering news, 
manufacturing processes and tech- 
nical subjects. All of its subscribers 
are voluntary, assuring reader inter- 
est with no waste circulation. 

Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue and 
Engineering Handbook is the annual 
buyers’ reference guide of the paper 
and pulp manufacturing industry. It 
is not a directory, but a complete 
reference source of equipment and 
materials, supplying information at 
the time it is needed. Produces in- 
quiries and orders throughout the 
year. 


Tell your product or service story through these 
publications to men who will listen with interest. 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


99 EAST VAN BUREN STREET 





En 


others—typical of the stockholders of 
Republic. 

The United States Steel Company 
display focused attention mainly on 
the American Steel & Wire Company 
of Cleveland. This exhibit featured a 
circular observation tower with a 
winding staircase and seats for visitors, 

Other parts of the U. S. Steel ex- 
hibit emphasized American Steel & 
Wire Company’s position as the largest 
manufacturer of fence, wire rope, cold 
rolled strip, and _ nails. 

The Standard Oil Company of Ohio 
drew large throngs daily with its dis- 
play, depicting 20 years of progress 
in automotive design. 

Union Carbide and Carbon Corpora- 
tion showed four movies including 
“Carbon Black Treasure,” ““The Fourth 
Kingdom,” “Stainless Steel,” and the 
“Story of Alloys.” The accompanying 
display offered Linde oxygen cylinders, 
acetylene cylinders, welding and cut- 
ting blow pipes, and various other 
products together with product appli- 
cation pictures. 

The Yoder Company exhibit drew 
heavy attention. Here was exhibited a 
35-foot cold-rolling machine in actual 
production turning out furring strips 
for attaching acoustic tile block. 

Another pretentious industrial ex- 
hibit was that of the Ohio Tramrail 
division of the Forker Corporation of 
Cleveland. This exhibit demonstrated 
a bridge crane and monorail system 
with two-way, 90-degree switch. The 
crane and its hoist were in operation 
daily. 

An unusual display technique was 
employed by the Weatherhead Com- 
pany—using hexagon frames to house 
products on exhibit. 

Other outstanding industrial ex- 
hibits included those of the Cleveland 
Graphite Bronze Company showing 
plant and products; the Goodrich ex- 
hibit of materials used in making plas- 
tics and various synthetics; the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Company of Pitts- 
burgh offering a lighted picture of the 
main plant and pictures and displays 
on cold rolled steel, wire rope, hot 
rolled products, and tubular products; 
the Eaton Mfg. Company exhibit ot 
products and plant pictures; the Na- 
tional Screw & Mfg. Company exhibit 
of screws and bolts; the National 
Malleable & Steel Castings Compan) 
and the Ohio Crankshaft Company. 
These are but a few of the more out- 
standing industrial companies. 

A large section of the lower floor 
of the Underground Exhibition Hall 
was devoted to automotive product 


Motors procucts, 


including General 
illys 


Ford-Mercury-Lincoln cars, the ‘ 
Jeep, and trucks of the White Motor 
Company. 
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To explore, drill, and produce oil and 
gas from depths of 500 feet to 34 miles 
beneath the earth’s surface takes an 
endless procession of “engineered” 
projects. But even then the trail ‘doesn’t 
end. Getting a barrel of oil to the top 
of the ground merely marks the half-way 
point. Then come the problems of 
storage, refining, and natural gasoline 
manufacturing. 

A battery of oil tanks is the familiar 
signpost of vast and complex operations 
which follow. Comparatively simple in 
appearance they, too, represent many 
different and unrelated problems. 

The Operating Men (engineers, oper- 
ating officials, superintendents, contract- 
ors, and foremen) of the oil industry 
must know how to efficiently purchase, 
operste, and maintain, over seventeen 
diffe-ent basic types of oil tanks — 
alum.num tanks, butane and propane 
tank. corrosion resisting tanks, elevated 
steel tanks, flow or lease tanks, glass- 
line’ tanks, mud tanks, oil-treating 
tanks. pressure tanks, scrubber tanks, 


™ (Potroleum ingi meer 


Cover DRILLING @ PRODUCTION @ REFINING @ NATURAL GASOLINE MANUFACTURING @ PIPELINING 


TODAY'S LINE-UP 
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spherical and spheroidal tanks, bolted 
steel tanks, riveted steel tanks, welded 
steel tanks, truck and car tanks, concrete 
tanks, and wooden tanks! 

How do these Operating Men keep ahead 
of ever-changing demands in the 
petroleum industry? Most of them being 
either graduate or self-taught engineers, 
realize that constant study of better 
operating methods employed in their 
industry is essential to their efficiency. 
The Petroleum Engineer, with its con- 
stant coverage of “engineered” projects 
involving all phases of the industry, fills 
a major portion of their need for this 
authentic method-type information. With 
its all paid circulation as proof, The 
Petroleum Engineer ranks crown-block 
high in reader-interest among oil publi- 
cations. 

For producing more sales per reader, oil 
field and plant equipment advertisers 
can find no better medium. Only $2,340 
buys 13 exposures to an annual three- 
billion dollar market. 








ROGER MOTHERAL, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. . E. V. PERKINS, 330 So. Wells 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. . R. C. WIPPERMAN, Room 
1213, 1220 So. Maple Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


T. J. CROWLEY - 
irwin-Keasler Bldg. ~- 


Advertising Manager 


Dallas 1, Texas 
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Research Packaging 


is toward stacking of boxes the same 
size, thus a vertical pattern is likely 
to be maintained while a horizontal 
one is generally broken. 

The shape of a number of small 
boxes was changed to gain label space. 
For the same reason, the label on car- 
tons for padlocks and ‘night, latches 
was printed on the end of the box 
instead of the side. Since this is con- 
trary to trade practice, a secondary 
label was printed on the end. 

The catalog number, material and 


finish of wrought locksets posed the 
toughest problem. This product in- 
cludes 55 different sets of 6 different 
types in each of 10 different designs. 
Each type had several lock variables, 
each design three or four different 
knobs. Ih addition, each set is made 
of several different metals and in per- 
haps 50 different finishes. 

Formerly, these sets required 15 util- 
ity boxes with about 150 plain labels. 
Most of the variable data was put on 
with rubber stamps, a slow costly job. 
Now they are boxed in seven utility 
boxes. For each design, there are 14 
different three-color labels containing 


They know 


f 





: ...and where to get it! 


what they want 





So every business day some 90,000 key Central Western 


management men read, use and prefer the Chicago Journal 


of Commerce 


They're decision makers, heavy thinkers, weight throwers 


purse string holders. They're the men you've got to tell if 


you're to sell in the nation’s greatest industrial area. 


Their preference, their reliance on the Chicago Journal of 


Commerce makes it a custom-built medium for your story aimed at 


their tremendous buying power. And it doesn’t strain your budget. 


This daily business newspaper belongs on any advertising 


schedule directed at management men. 


Chicago Sournal of Commerce 








The source of daily business news in 
the nation's greatest industrial area. 
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a picture of the product. The metil, 
set number and finish are printed >n 
the label by a Markem machine. 


Black and yellow are the colors must 
often used on the labels of hardware 
boxes. Fully 40% of the boxes in 
the average store are black on yel- 
low. Next in popularity are white on 
blue, white on red and red on white, 
In most cases, labels are somewhat 
smaller than the end of the box and the 
colors are toned down by the neutral 
color of the box. 

Working with poster paints, every 
possible color was tried out in the 
boxing display. We also experimented 
with a number of theories proposed by 
our sales force. One plan, much used 
in hardware boxing, is to have a dif- 
ferent color for each material or finish. 
The advantage claimed was that the 
manufacturers’ salesmen or sales man- 
ager could tell at a glance the finishes 
in stock or the ratio of steel to brass. 
Disadvantage was that it destroyed, 
or at best, weakened the family resem- 
blance. Also, a variety of colors lessens 
the attention value while a large block 
of a single color attracts the eye. 

After much experimenting, a rich 
dark red was found to have greatest 
attention value and was adopted as 
the principal color of all Yale boxes. 

When a picture of the product is in 
color, this color should be the natural 
or usual color of the product. Since 
most hardware is yellow (brass), this 
color is used as a second color where 
its use was appropriate. Silver is the 
second color on boxes for the famous 
“Silver-Six” padlocks. 

A third color is used to give promi- 
nence to the Yale trademark and to 
outline the product. For the most 
part, blue is used for this purpose. 
There are however, as 
black is used for the third color 1. 
When the product is black and 2. 
When the product is an unusual color 
(red for example) and it is desirable 
or more practical to show it in black 
and white, rather than its true color. 

Thus, all boxes are red in color and 
similar in design. They have a family 
resemblance. As more packages are 


exceptions, 


added, the mass of red grows and the 
resemblance builds up, although the 
secondary colors may be different 






CBPA Re-elects Gothard 
W W Gothard, Domestic Er eer 


ing, Was reelected president of the led 
go Business Papers Association Jt 10 
when past presidents were also hi red 
Others chosen were Paul Clissold, 

Helper, vice-president; Scott Dowd, ‘aper 
Industry, treasurer; John Reardon, - ¢vé? 
tising Age, secretary; directors, ilter 
Painter, Power Plant Engineering: Emil 
Stanley, Traffic World, and Ewing U™ 
ham, Putman Publishing Company 
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KEENEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Illinois 


Please send me without obligation "A Quick Picture," your new market study of the 
residential air conditioning, warm air heating and sheet metal field. 
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Sales Promotion Ideas . 











Helmets that protected Gl's in battle were shaped from these flat steel discs being cut out at 
the Gary, Ind., sheet and tin mill of the Carnegie-lllinois Steel Corporation. This photo is from 


"Steel in the War.” 


measure the importance to the na- 
tional security of this basic metal. 
The book, which is generously illus- 
trated, has been made available to 
thousands of libraries where it may be 


used as an industrial reference volume. 


“Steel in the War” traces the de- 
velopment of many new steels and 
new uses which were invaluable to 
our armed forces and our Allies, and 
are now available for postwar needs. 
The story of the steel helmet, the 
landing mat for planes, the perfection 
of the high-pressure steam turbine to 
drive ships faster and farther on less 
fuel, the free-fall cargo package for 
supplying front line troops by air, the 
heat-resisting steel tubes for jet propul- 
s10n planes—these and scores of other 
production miracles are described. 

Though not a statistical record, the 
volume lists facts and figures which 
will amaze the reader. Included are 
official figures of the Army and Navy, 
the War Production Board and Lend- 
Lease Administration which measure 
the gigantic war task accomplished by 
the steel industry and other war sup- 
pliers who produced military equip- 
ment from steel. 


@ Kimberly-Clark Designs 
Direct Mailing Piece 


“Going Places” is the title of the 
first in a series of direct-mail pieces 
just released by the Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation of Neenah, Wis. 
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a lavishly illustrated book recently published by the U.S. Steel Corporation. 


The front cover printed in four 
colors is the creation of Taylor Poore, 
well-known Chicago artist, and de- 
picts two traveling in 
their dreams to far away places. 


teen-agers 


The inside of the mailing piece is 
used to demonstrate the printability of 
paper manufactured by Kimberly- 
Clark by reproducing the art work of 
national travel advertisers. 


@ Using Animation to Sell 
Carbide Machine Tools 


Using animation in sales literature 
to gain attention isn’t new, but it isn’t 
often that animation can be effectively 
employed for its utility value in ad- 
dition to its “stopper” qualities. 


A folder recently created by the 




















Fred Wittner Advertising Agency for 
E. F. Hager & Son, Queens Village, 
N. Y., uses animation to promote the 


sale of machine tools. By demonstrat 


ing with motion the unique operating 
principle of a carbide tool grinder, t! 

mailing piece is proving to be a suc 

cessful selling device. 

The experience of users of carbide 
tipped tools for high speed machining 
of metals established the importance 
of the tool being properly ground to 
correct angles and to a smooth finish. 
Conventional hand-grinding methods 
depend a great deal on guess-work and 
the operator’s skill and are, conse- 
quently, limited in their efficiency. In 
addition, it is imperative that the tool 
be kept in constant motion during 
grinding to prevent localized over- 
heating and consequent breaking of the 
carbide tip. 

Heart of the Hager carbide tool 
grinder is its reciprocating action unit 
which pivots to and from on a shaft to 
bring the tool across the face of the 
grinding wheel by a uniform rocking 
motion. The tool is locked in a built- 
in toolholder and all angles are set on 
a protractor. The grinding action of 
the machine prevents overheating of 
the tool, while the toolheater-protrac- 
tor arrangement maintains the correct 
angular settings throughout the grind- 
ing procedure and eliminates free-hand 
operation. 

Salesmen report that a demonstra- 
tion of this reciprocating action prin- 
ciple sells itself. With that cue, the 
Wittner Agency set out to mass-dem- 
onstrate this feature on paper and came 
up with the animated folder. Its ac- 
tion simulates the operation of the 
Hager grinder exactly as a prospect 
would see it if he stood in front of 
the machine himself. 

Copy on the mailing piece is briet 
and confined to a page of picture- 
caption description of the simple steps 
required in setting up the tool for 
grinding and its advantages. 
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Uniform reciprocating octior of feel ecress diemeed whee! asseres © 
strenght fece end bers edge every time -— of the Hager Grime: 
SAVES WEAL ON WHET. 


When this animated folder is opened, the operation of the Hager Carbide Tool Grind’ is 
ne. 


demonstrated exactly as a prospect would see it if he were standing in front of the ma: 
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An advertisement of Special Interest to advertisers 
in position to serve the important textile industry 


Textile World’s Editorial Service 





js Calanced to the needs of 


all branches of the textile industry 


E CANNOT repeat too often that Textile 

World’s net paid circulation among key 
men in key mills of the textile industry is cur- 
rently running well over 18,500 — the highest in 
Textile World’s history, the highest by far of all 
textile journals — 


Which enables Textile World to put your tex- 
tile industry message before a textile industry 
audience that is worth while both in quality and 
in numbers. 


Textile World owes its phenomenal growth in net 
paid circulation to the consistently fine balanced 
editorial job which the paper is doing for the whole 
field — balanced from the angle of mill departments 
(yarn production, weaving, knitting, finishing, en- 
gineering) — balanced from the angle of fiber divi- 
sions (cotton, wool, synthetics, miscellaneous). 


Thus the paper fits into the needs of key mill men 
in all divisions, regardless of where their plants may 


Little wonder, therefore, that Textile World, doing a real job of helping 
the industry with its many production and plant operating problems, 
is attracting to its circulation list the key men in the key plants through- 


out the entire industry — 


Little wonder therefore that Textile World is in such excellent position 
to put you in touch with the men in the industry whose influence you 
need to cultivate to help you build recognition and business in this 


important industry. 
Rates? 


TEXTILE WoRLD 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET © NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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be located, or the type of textiles they may be pro- 
ducing. 


This balanced editorial job is “planned that way”; 
the table of contents in each issue, which is classi- 
fied according to reader interest (see illustration), 
is at once an index for the readers’ benefit, and 
evidence that issue after issue of the paper ad- 
heres to the definite “balanced contents” plan to 
which Textile World owes its enviable leadership 
reputation. 


It follows naturally that to do an editorial job of 
this kind, which calls for keeping in touch with the 
activities of the whole industry, requires adequate 
editorial man power — 


Hence Textile World’s rounded editorial organi- 
zation — its staff of editors at the publication offices 
and in textile centers — its staff of consulting editors 
in the major divisions of the field — its news cor- 
respondents and contributors — its several hundred 
field consultants. 
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Don't Let Those Order 
Backlogs Fool You 

How much longer the sellers’ market will last 
is anybody’s guess, but it is certain that backlogs 
of unfilled orders will continue to swell until 
production is back to normal and customers find 
it possible to supply their needs in reasonable 
time. When that happens, however, it is prob- 
able that many manufacturers will find that 
many of the orders they now have on their books 
were duplicated with other suppliers, and that 
once the order is filled, cancellations will go out 
to the companies which had also considered it to 
be their business. 

It is extremely difficult to determine how 
much duplication of orders has been indulged in. 
Many purchasing agents who admit privately 
that they have tried to cover their requirements 
in as many places as possible assure their suppliers 
that they alone have the orders. Wholesalers too 
have not been entirely free of responsibility for 
the piling up of order backlogs, since many of 
them representing more than one line have en- 
couraged their manufacturers to believe that 
they want and need all the goods which they 
have placed on order. 

Without attempting to reduce the extent of 
duplication of orders to a statistical figure, just 
keep it in mind in considering your own sales 
and advertising program. If a considerable por- 
tion of your present business, represented by 
orders now on your books, washes out when pro- 
duction eases up and manufacturers begin mak- 
ing deliveries in normal fashion, it is obvious the 
demand must be built up, new sources of business 
activated and sales and distribution organiza- 
tions stimulated to do the best possible job. The 
principal danger that manufacturers face at 
present is that they will assume that their over- 
sold condition will continue for a long time, and 
thus be unprepared when production improves 
and the duplicate order cancellation period 
begins. 

This is a good time to view orders with a some- 
what skeptical eye, and to be prepared, through 
aggressive marketing operations, to replace some 
of them with new business if and when this be- 
comes necessary. 
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Why Advertising 
Rates Are Going Up 

We recently had an interesting letter from a 
well-known advertising agency executive, who 
suggested that we publish an article combatting 
rate increases in the business publication field. 
The executive felt that rate increases have be- 
come both too great and too numerous, and like 
any good buyer he disliked having to pay a higher 
price for the space he has been using in sundry 
industrial publications. 

We do not think that all rate increases are 
necessarily justified, and we believe that every 
medium should be asked to justify the advances 
which it makes. In general, however, we know 
that the trend of advertising rates will continue 
upward. Here are the two principal reasons why 
advertising rates cannot remain at the present 
general level: 

1. Production costs have advanced at a more 
rapid pace than ever before in publishing history. 
There is a world-wide paper shortage, and paper 
prices have risen substantially. Few publishers 
are covered by their contract purchases, and 
paper purchased in the open market carries a 
spot price sometimes double the contract price. 
Lightweight papers are no longer being generally 
made, and hence the tonnages required are great- 
er, with corresponding increases in Cost. 

Printing prices are very much higher. Printing 
unions have fought for and obtained increases 
in the wage scale, along with a shortened work 
week. Thus overtime is greater and at a higher 
rate. While the increases over 1945 are theo- 
retically only 20%, actually increases are report- 
ed by many publishers to approximate 5°'o- 
Further advances may be expected before the 
end of 1946. 

2. Circulations are greater. Most fields have 
expanded as a result of the war, and the den ind 
for business, with waiting lists of subser bers 
built up during the war, are printing 40 to 00% 
more copies than during the war period of p.pet 
rationing. Most publishers feel that an expa: 510” 
of circulation is necessary to keep pace with «het 
industries. Hence circulations will cont ave 
to rise. 
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MILL AND FACTORY’S CENSUS OF MANUFACTURERS 


.»»On-the-Spot Checks of Industrial Establishments... 
TAKES THE GUESSWORK OUT OF POSTWAR SELLING! 


Seven years have passed since the U. S. Government 
issued its last census of manufacturers. During the inter- 
vening war years there was a mushrooming of industry. 
Now, with war production terminated, temporary war 
plants have closed their doors. At its peak, war inflated 
industry employed close to 15,000,000 workers. Indus- 
trial employment is now below 11,000,000. 


What is the present state of the industrial market? 
Which plants are worth reaching? The next industrial 
census will not be released by the government until 
1948, but fortunately there is a reliable source of infor- 
mation available to you right now. 


THE ONE RELIABLE MEASURE 
TO CURRENT INDUSTRIAL MARKETS 


The ONE reliable guide for today’s industrial market is 
the MILL & FACTORY Census of Manufacturers. This 
sudy began a year and a half ago. It is being rapidly 
extended to completely cover American Industry. This 
census is entirely different from any other study known 
0 have been made. Its facts and figures are derived 
through the cooperation of 1,450 salesmen of leading 
industrial distributors — men in constant personal touch 
with every important industrial area in the country. 


HOW MILL & FACTORY 
OBTAINS THIS AUTHORITATIVE INFORMATION 


MILL & FACTORY is in a fortunate position to make 
these authoritative surveys of industrial markets. This 
s because of MILL & FACTORY ’s unique method of 
distribution through subscriptions paid for by indus- 


a 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION — 205 E. 42nd 
Street, New York 17; 333 North Michigan 
Avenve, Chicago 1; Leader Bidg., Cleveland 14; 
Forrest C. Pearson, Pacific Manager, 448 South 
Hill Street, Los Angeles 13, California. 


trial distributors. MILL & FACTORY’s “circulation 
staff” is the 1,450 salesmen of 135 strategically located 
distributors. These men cover American industry day 
by day. They don’t get their facts by guesswork. They 
“live” in customers’ plants. They know exactly who the 
key men are in each plant—the men who directly in- 
fluence the buying for industry. Their reports are up- 
to-the-minute facts on today’s industrial markets. 


ARE YOU GETTING KEY-MAN COVERAGE 
WITHOUT PAYING FOR DEADHEADS? 


The decisive changes in industry in the past seven years 
bring today’s advertiser face to face with a difficult prob- 
lem: How can the advertiser know whether his message 
is getting key-man coverage without his having to pay 
for circulation that includes a lot of deadheads? 


ELIMINATE GUESSWORK AND GET FULL VALUE 
FOR YOUR ADVERTISING DOLLARS 


MILL & FACTORY ’s Census of Manufacturers takes 
guesswork and blue-sky claims out of market potentials. 
That is why sales and marketing executives are using 
these reports in evaluating individual markets and deter- 
mining sales quotas. And that is why advertisers are 
using MILL & FACTORY ’s circulation figures to meas- 
ure their advertising coverage by reliable standards. 
They know that MILL & FACTORY “screens out” those 
readers to whom your message has little, if any, signifi- 
cance, while putting your message into the hands of 
every worthwhile man in every worthwhile plant 
throughout the country. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 60] 
NIAA Accepts Challenge 


house Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
and John C. Spurr, director of research, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
New York, reported on initial progress 
and plans for a survey of the effect of 
repeating advertisements. The research 
program is reported on page 47 of this 
issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
James T. Chirurg, president, James 
Thomas Chirurg Company, Boston, 
contended that “tell enough” rather 


of industrial advertising. Publication 
advertising should address everybody 
with a specific message he said, while 
the salesman should address specific 
people with a flexible message. The 
catalog’s job is to address anybody 
with a complete message. 

The best way to influence manage- 
ment to advertise at the proper times 
to level off industrial production fluc- 
tuation is to put ideas into that ad- 
vertising rather than having it dupli- 
cate the work of salesman or catalog, 
he emphasized. 


tinued in a practical vein for workin z 


admen. Joseph A. Spillane, Sears Ro 


buck & Co., Philadelphia, outlined 12 
short cuts for improved catalog pro- 


duction: 
1. Keep each operation orderly a 
simple. 
2. Use a space outline sheet for ea 
page. 


3. Use a listing sheet for each iten 
4. Use a temporary folio numberi 
system for each page until the book 
in final production. 
5. Make a line-up 
page as work begins. 
6. Join pages together in groups 


listing of eacl 


two, and work in spreads of two pages T 
right through to the press. 

7. Keep all papers for each double 
page spread in a single envelope or He 
| folder. 

8. Mount and flap layouts, artwork 
proof sheets 
9. Use a single copy sheet for each 
item to simplify space computation 
10. Handle changes with a pink slip 
coded with the temporary folio number 
11. Run a grid schedule for traffic hay 
control at the production desk. cop 
12. Run a tab schedule in the copy 
office. 

Schuyler Hopper, president, Schuy- 
ler Hopper Company, New York, sug- 
gested that industrial advertising 
should apply Confucious’ principles of 
“sincere helpfulness” rather than van- 
ity and bragging. Drawing from his 
ABP studies, Mr. Hopper said that the 
spirit of helpfulness to the reader un- 
derlies most successful advertising. 

M. R. Crossman, vice-president, 
Cramer-Krasselt Company, Milwaukee, 
urged advertising managers to improve 
their copy by getting out into the field - 
more and learning more about mar- half 
kets, sales set-up and other problems , ie 
of management. ws 

Kenneth A. Hedrich, Hedrich-Bless- = 
ing studio, Chicago, gave an interesting 
“before and after” case presentation i me 
of industrial advertising photography @ ..,... 
which was improved in selling effec- 
tiveness because advertising managers 
and agency men thought their problems 
through thoroughly before calling in 
the photographer. He suggested that 
clients might improve the work of 
photographers, artists, engravers, ty- 
pographers and advertising agencies 
by “telling and selling” them on the 
objectives of each advertisement, and 
by giving adequate attention to ad- 
vance planning and “housecleaning” ' 
before using a camera for plant oF 
product photos. 

Lt. Gen. E. B. Gregory, War -\ssets = 
Administrator, wound up the conven = 
tion with a detailed exposition o = 
WAA’s surplus property sales avd ad- = 
vertising. = 

There is now a great demar: 10 5 
surplus property, he said, and t»° feat 
that military surpluses would be » drug 
on the market has vanished. 
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than “tell all” should be the objective 
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New folder discusses Construction, Materials and Treatment, 
with examples of each. Handy to have when you are planning 


@ catalog job. Write for a copy on your own letterhead. 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


33 DE WITT STREET, BEAVER FALLS, NEW YORK 
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pe IS about advertising addressed 
to purchasing agents. 

An editorial by Purchasing’s Stuart 
Heinritz opens with this sentence: 

Purchasing men, from the very 
ature of their responsibility, are 
ealists. 

Just write that sentence on the 
blackboard 500 times. It’s all you 
have to remember when you write 
copy for purchasing agents. 

Some advertisers seem to know this. 
Some seem to recognize that all a pur- 
chasing agent has to think about are 
just some thousands of items for a 
fantastic variety of needs. They indi- 
cate they know this mostly by a 
healthy precision with pictures and 
words. 

lake Blake & Johnson, for instance, 
promoting, of all things, a nice prosaic 
product like screws. Headline of this 
color page, ““The Modern Fastening, of 
course, for your new line,” we can 
take or leave. (See “Gallery.” ) But 
vhat makes so much sense is a large 
alftone of their products about 8 
nches long, down one side of the ad, 
captioned as follows: “Furniture Mak- 
ets, Check These Twin-Fast Features.” 
Under this, on red bands, adjacent to 
the part of the screw featured are such 


i 
7 


ubheads and copy as this: 
"WIN, PARALLEL THREADS 


win, parallel threads provide twice 


Blake & Johnson The Udylite Corporation 


the Aodern Fastening, 
- of course, 
or your new line 
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ai | ‘Ads Aimed at Purchasing 


gents...Boost of the Month 


the thread pitch of ordinary screws 
Driving time and costs are cut in half! 
So, say we, is the purchasing agent’s 
reading time. In fact, that brings up 
an interesting slant. If a purchasing 
agent is worth, say $150 a week or, 
perhaps, roughly $3 an hour—and he 
reads advertising to help his job per- 
formance—five minutes spent in read- 
ing just one ad costs him or his 
company at least 50 cents. Assuming 
that he will read almost anything 
(which, of course, he won’t), every 
word you waste, any non-informative 
copy you pad your space with, costs 
him good money to read. Thus, poor 
advertising actually costs two people 
money—the seller and the prospect, 
The Udylite Corporation is wasting 
no one’s dough with this factful page: 
“The Udylite Automatic Plating Solu- 
tion Offers You Greater Economy.” 
(See ““Gallery.”) Again, we think the 
headline could be sharpened up, but 
certainly not the simple product pic- 
ture with its various key parts and 
controls indicated, nor the copy which 
is simply a listing of eight advantages. 
Number three is typical: ‘No tools of 
any kind needed to clean the filter.” 
This Weirton Steel Company page 
(see ‘“Gallery”) uses the contrast be- 
tween a bobby pin and a can opener 
to point out the features of its im- 
proved spring steel under the head- 
line, “What Have These Two Things 


Gallery 







‘ 2 7 on 
has Onan bom aee 
At Getits 


in Common?” Don’t kid yourself that 
purchasing agents aren’t just as curi- 
ous as any other guys. 

Another seemingly obvious tech- 
nique and, yet, one which should be 
helpful to harassed purchasing agents, 
is used in this page for Gaylord Con- 
tainer Corporation. (See ‘“Gallery.’’) 
It consists in merely listing its many 
service centers and spotting them on 
a map. Little things like this ean 
make a difference. 

And, so long as we are being simple, 
note this Nicholson File Company ad, 
“Plink ... or... Plunk?” (See 
“Gallery” on next page.) It’s just an 
awfully easy way of talking about 
Nicholson’s “ringing” test for sound- 
ness in file construction. Or, as the 
manufacturer shows it: 

The inspector taps the file on a 
metal block or anvil If its ring is a 
clear “plink,” the verdict is ok. If a 
dull “plunk,” most likely there's an in- 
visible water crack and the file is 
immediately rejected 
Sometimes the most effective ad- 

vertising can be awfully simple. Here’s 
Chase Brass and Copper who appar- 
ently, feeling it had acceptance as a 
source of supply for major items, 
nevertheless felt some people might 
ignore it on minor stuff. Hence, this 
page, “For These Miscellaneous Items 
Too—Check With Your Local Chase 
Warehouse.” (See “Gallery.”) It sim- 
ply presents an illustrated checklist of 


Weirton Steel Company Gaylord Container Corporation 





seavine 
inpusTey. 
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Nicholson File Company 


“pune”... or. PLUMK”? 


some 15 items—everything from cop- 
per hammers to bronze tacks, and 
reminds the customers that these are 
carried in stock. Simple, but certainly 
effective! 


Straight Product Stuff 


Here’s a group of straight product 
ads worth noting: 


N. A. Woodworth Company uses 
a color page about the “revolutionary 
new Woodworth thread ring gage.” 
(See “Gallery.”’) Focal point is a large 
box labeled, “Five Plus Features,” 
which lists such production features 
as “longer wear life”’—‘“less weight” 
adjustments”—etc. It’s 
positive and it’s quick! 

Reed and Prince Mfg. 
advertises a recessed head screw which 
the manufacturers claim is “As Differ- 
ent As Day Is From Night” from 
other designs. (See “Gallery.”) They 
base this claim on the statement that 
“any Reed and Prince screwdriver or 
bit fits any size or style of Reed and 
Prince recessed head screw or bolt.” 
They also make other claims in the 
body text—at least with enough con- 
viction, we believe, for the purchasing 
agent to want to investigate. 

Dodge Mfg. Corporation — This 
page promotes Dodge’s ““New Taper- 
Lock Brand Sheave” very effectively 
with two cutaway drawings showing 
exactly how it works. (See “Gallery.”) 
These two drawings, plus two four- 


—‘‘positive 


Company 


line captions tell the whole story. 


American Brass Company—This is 
a two-page insert. (See “Gallery.”’) 
The front says: “Where Precision Is 
the Goal, Brass Is the Metal.” A large 
illustration in natural 
shots of 


bleed color 


shows several microscope 
parts and one short paragraph of copy 
points out Anaconda Brass is used 
in the construction of the Spencer 
Microscope. The reverse side of the 
insert discusses the niceties of micro- 
scope manufacture and operation and 
the necessity for brass. We would 
call this a workmanlike 


product study. 


¥& Independent Tool 


Company—Here’s a two color spread 


thorough, 


Pneumatic 





Chase Brass & Copper Co. 
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“This is certainly a winner six ways in spades.’ 


on a new product—The Thor Pneu- 
matic Impact Wrench—that’s strict- 
ly business and all the better for it. 
Headline says, “New and Ready for 
Immediate Delivery!” Subhead, “More 
Power—For Faster, Positive Driving 
and Removing of Nuts, Bolts and 
Screws. Longer life—through amaz- 
ingly simple, sturdy, new impact 
mechanism.” On the right hand page 
we have an actual size picture of the 
product and special emphasis on a 
number of products under several sub- 
heads as ““Here’s Handling Ease!” and 
“Automatic Lubrication!” This is 
certainly a winner six ways in spades. 
OK AS INSERTED. Acknowledgement 
to J. S. MURPHY, Copywriter, 
EVANS ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Case Studies Seldom Miss 


Here are some ads using the “case 
study” technique. Done right, this 
technique is so effective we wonder 
why more people do not use it. 

Bussman Mfg. Company—As far 
as we can remember, this advertiser has 
used case studies in one form or an- 


Gallery 


N. A. Woodworth Company 





WOODWORTH 


Reed and Prince Mfg. Co. 
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other. They must be effective because 
they have been going on year after 
year. Here’s a good current example: 
“Hold Harmless Overloads Without 
Sacrificing Protection.” (See “Gal- 
lery.”) Immediately below, a diagram 
and text explains this headline and 
alongside of this material is the case 
study complete in the form of a testi- 
monial, ““Fusetrons Saved Us A Lot 
of Money and Trouble on our Crusher 
Circuit.” 

Down in the lower portion of the 
ad there are several short captions and 
paragraphs emphasizing such user 
benefits as ‘““Make burnout protection 
of small motors simple and inexpen- 
sive.” We will grant that there’s an 
awful lot going on in this page, but it’s 


such solid stuff we think it’s worth 
the cost of reading it. 
Barrett-Cravens Company — T his 


color page highlights a comparative 
cost analysis of crate handling with 
and without Barrett equipment. (See 
“Gallery.”) Displayed as part of the 
illustration are two panels. One says, 
“It costs $3.90 to store these crates.” 
The other says, “86 cents for these.” 
Below each of these statements is the 
cost analysis in terms of labor and 


we 


Dodge Mfg. Corpore 
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IN THE METALWORKING INDUSTRIES 


The Magazine Edited for 
the Men Who Decide: 
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Hold Harmiess Overloads 
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Bussmann Mfg. Company 


space. This ad is designed for quick 


reading and makes its point. 

Linde Al 
this multi-color four-page insert, Linde 
presents “Report No. 7 On The Use of 
Methods In Mass Production.” 
Gallery.” ) On page 1 with good 


Products Company—In 


| inde 
(See 
color illust: ition and clean copy, Linde 
introduces itself, “In Metal Working 
Plants Linde Methods Are Important 
In Many Steps Of Manufacturing.” 
Pages 2 and 3 show a production lay 
out with certain where Linde 


Methods ire 
stars The 


spots 
used being indicated by 
numbered back 


nine colorful little drawings and cap 


page uses 


tions to explain W hat Linde Flame 
Methods W ill Do.” 
Acme Steel Company—This page is 


noteworthy bec luse of a panel headed, 
‘Acme Steel-Strap Scores Up To 11-1 
(See “Gallery.’’) 


i short case study 


Shipping Savings.” 
This is followed by 
testimonial. This panel idea may be 


idaptabl for yout idvertising if for 


inv reason you don’t want to devote 


your entire space to case studies. 
Cities Service Oil Company—Here’s 
1 complete report on “Rust Preven- 


tion”’ done almost in editorial stvle. 
The headline claims, $100,000 worth 
of hand tools saved from rust!” The 


text then goes on to give the lubrica 
tion engineers’ report, plug the fea- 
tures of Cities Service “Anti-Corrode,” 
ind offers a demonstration. It’s im 
pressiy e! 


¥&Phillips Screw Mfgs.—This page 


Particularly so be- 


is newsworthy. 





w Coe emast Ome 





Barrett-Cravens Company 


i a 
sve 


{\ 


Gallery 
cause as its headline indicates, 
“Independent Investigator Finds 


Phillips Pullman—Big 


Screws Pay 


poy big maney savings tor 


hundreds of driver chide ofiginmred! 
Held beer ... look better! 
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PHILLIPS 2~~ SCREWS : 
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“This page is newsworthy.” 


Money Savings For Hundreds Of 
Driver Skids Eliminated! Hold Better! 
Look Better!” Actually, all that Phil- 
lips did was to hire investigators from 
the James O. Peck Company to visit 


a number of representative plants and 


get authentic facts on assembly sav- 
Phillips offers these reports in 


Gallery 


Linde Air Products Company 


ing. 


“4 


American Brass Company 


Nothing serves like @=- © 


= UF COMNTEUETION OF ectETIEE Gree) ow, 





complete form through a coupon at 
the bottom of the page. OK As IN- 
SERTED. Even though it would be 
pretty hard for a copywriter to miss 
on a deal like this, we still 
acknowledgement is very much in 
order to HERBERT W. GERLACK 
assistant executive, PHILLIPS SCREVW 
MFGS. 


Somewhat Sour 


think 


No one will argue that purchasing 
igents are realists—but, on the other 
hand, that does not mean that ever 
piece of adv ertising addressed to then 
has to be coldly statistical. Any legit 
mate device to dramatize an 
or to provide humor, or to show 


touch 1S all to the 


appea 


more “human” 
good. Not too many advertisers, how 
ever, seem to be able to do this wit! 
out getting corny or just plain du 

For instance, the Osborn Mfg. Con 
pany says, “The Brush That Joine 
The Exclusive ‘400’ Club.” (See “Ga 
Just how many people of th 
man called 
famous 


lery.”’) 
generation remember a 
Ward McAllister and his 
400” we don’t know, but we think 
there’s not very many of them. An) 
way, this little lead paragraph is sort o! 
silly: 


“Any tool that can improve | 
tion on any operation by 400‘ 
titled to a place among industr 
percrust which is a great dea 
significant honor than that env 
by Ward McAllister when he ong 
ated his famous “400.” 


The Electric Storage Battery 
pany signs its name to a page, “Deep 


Com 
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No. 8 in a series of ads showing the 
coverage by Engir sering News-Record 
ond Construction Methods of the men 
who design, supervise and 

construct construction jobs, 

and who control buying and specifying 
of construction products. 





U.S. Highway 66, 

a 4-lane super-highway stretching 
250 miles from Chicago, Illinois 

to St. Louis, Missouri, 

to be completed at a total estimated 
cost of approximately $50,000,000. 
137 subscriptions to 

ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD and 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS are 

at work here, helping engineers, 





contractors and consultants 
—_ to buy and specify products and 


equipment for building highways. 





LINK 





\CK 
LEW 


THE PRINCIPLES of design and construction adopted in improving highway 
U. S. 66 are the culmination of the Illinois State Highway department’s 
ve experience in road building throughout the past two decades. 
then (84) subscriptions to ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD and 
egit CONSTRUCTION METHODS are now reaching key personnel in this department. 
" As contracts were awarded, this is how ENGINEERING NEws-REcorp and 
Cc A N Y re) U CONSTRUCTION METHOops reached the contractors doing the paving, 
grading, ditching and bridge building: 
To the Arcole Midwest Corporation, Chicago, (7); La Crosse Dredging 
du Company, Chicago, (8); Sangamo Construction Company, Springfield, (2); 
a T Oo =) T H I e Joyce Brothers Contracting Company, Springfield, (1); Thomas McQueen 
Company, Chicago, (7); White Consolidated, Chicago, (3); 
| O’Connor Construction Company, Springfield, (1); 
called J. C. O’Connor & Sons, Ft. Wayne, Indiana, (19); and to 
mow + oO R Jansen and Schaefer, Pekin, Illinois, (5). A total of (137) subscriptions in all, 
making regular sales calls every day on the engineers and contractors... 
the important people who do the designing, buying, specifying and 
constructing for highway projects such as this. 
0 Vv t R A G t ? And just as ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD and CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
reached the important buying influences on this project, so will they on 
all the important highway projects in the United States and South America 
and on such construction projects as airports, buildings 
(including mass-housing), water and sewage works, tunnels, bridges, 
irrigation and drainage projects, railroads, power plants, dams 
and on any other construction projects requiring the skill 
of engineers, architects and contractors. 










Engineering News-Record 
Construction Methods 


The Authoritative Construction Publications subscribed to by more than 65,000 Construction Men 4 4 
Giving you maximum coverage at minimam cost. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS + 339 WEST 42nd STREET » NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Acme Steel Company 


Under” which, we guess, is 
some sort of an institutional advertise- 
ment. (See “Gallery.”) We wonder 


how many busy purchasing 


Down 


agents 
would read this when there seems to 
If Exide, 
over a reasonable period of time, simply 


be no reason tor reading it. 


Wants to convince purchasing agents 
Are Exides For Every 
Need,” or any other 


that “There 
Battery 
such significant fact, it seems to us 


Storage 


this could be done without having to 
wade through too many words. 

Shell Oil Company—‘“They Even 
Made A Taste Test Of A Shell Rust 
Preventive!” is the headline of this 
problem - solution - conclusion”’ page. 
(See “Gallery.”) Three short para- 
graphs complete the story. This is an- 
other often used form of the case study 
which we think can never be over- 
done. Incidentally, this kind of ad- 
vertising can actually be used by your 
salesmen in their selling. 

E. C. Atkins & Co.—Here’s another 


quicky, “Atkins Silver Steel Blades 
Squeeze 13 Minutes Into 8'2 Minutes.” 
(See “Gallery.”) This, claims Atkins, 
is a “$3, increase.” Once again, as 


in the Barrett-Cravens ad, practically 
ill the story is in the headline and 


illustration 


Shell Oil Company 





They even meade « TASTE TEST 
of @ SHELA RUST PREVENTIVE! 


SHELL RUST PREVENTIVES 


one rivles courounes 
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*100,000 Worth 
of Hand Tools saved 
from “RUST” 


a ee 
Ci er al 
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Cities Service Oil Company 


E. C. Atkins & Co. 












Gallery 


One of the legitimate uses of ad- 
vertising is to seek out new applica- 
tions for products. This is the job 
Pittsburgh Coke and Chemical Com- 
pany attempts to do in its page headed 
“Frankly, We're Fishing Too—For 
New Uses For Activated Carbon.” 
(See “Gallery.”) Yes, you’re right. 
The illustration shows a little lad in a 
rowboat fishing. Other than this, we 
think Pittsburgh Coke would have had 
a good advertisement here if for no 
other reason than this copy piece cap- 
tioned, “Is Your Problem One Of 
These?” And then specifically point- 
ing to such things as “air-condition- 
ing,” “solvent recovery,” “gas puri- 
fication,” etc. 

Take a fancy picture frame. Where 
Grandfather’s mug should be, strip in 
a photo of your product. Especially if 
it’s something really alluring like these 
bolts in this Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Company ad. (See “Gallery.’’) 
Then really knock yourself out with a 
“Portrait Of A Rugged, 
Family”—and brother, 


headline, 
Long - Lived 
you've got something! 


Gallery 
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Osborn Mfg. Company 


Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co. 










Electric Storage Battery Co 


Or, if that’s too original, put your 
product in the center of a stage with 
a couple of spotlights shining down 
on it. Then really go to town with a 
headline, “In The Spotlight!” This is 
what Leschen and Sons Rope Company 
did in a two-third page color advertise- 
ment, (See “Gallery”) carrying us 
back 10 years when we used to fuss 
about such things when we first started 
this department! 


No Can See 


There’s a great deal of advertising 
we seem to miss as we go through the 
magazines. Perhaps because it’s just 
so conventionally flat, average eyes 
don’t see it. We mean stuff like this 

Inland Steel Company—“Supplying 
Steel Is Only Part Of Our Service,” 
under a poor drawing of a mill and 
with copy that ballyhoos about “‘closest 
cooperation and team work.” (See 
a 

Riegel Textile Corporation—Selling 
“The Right Glove For Every Job,” 
this advertiser never gets around to 
telling you about construction, dur- 
ability, price, etc. (See “Gallery.” 

The McGill Mfg. Company, who 


makes bearings, doesn’t seem to 0 


“Gallery. 


Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
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for gem exes ter Activated Carbon 


© Prtshar gh Cake & Chemaca! Company 
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NEWS FRONT 


FOR INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCT INFORMATION 








NOW MORE THAN 

EVER BEFORE 

INDUSTRY NEEDS 
PRODUCT INFORMATION 








NEWS OF YOUR 
PRODUCTS IN 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
NEWS REACHES 50,000 
OPERATING MEN IN 
THE LARGER PLANTS 
IN ALL INDUSTRIES 
WHEN AND WHERE 
THEY LOOK FOR 
PRODUCT NEWS AND 
BUYING INFORMATION 








COST? ONLY $95 TO $102 A MONTH. 
DETAILS? ASK FOR "THE IEN PLAN". 


NDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
for) Thomas Publishing Company 


(=( ~} 461 Eighth Ave. 


4% 
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Leschen and Sons Rope Co 


Briggs and Stratton 





Inland Steel Company 





much better than so many other bear 
ing manufacturers. (See “Gallery.’’) 
Just a big, highlighted photo of a 
bearing on a positive plate ot type 
and a headline like, “McGill Special 
Bearings With Bronze Retainers.”” And 
there you have it! 

If an advertiser starts to tell you 
something about the service record 
of his product, he owes it to the reader 
to finish the story. In other words, 
when the Boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber Company states, “15 Years Of 
Rugged Service—That’s The Record 
of this BWH Transmission Belt!’’, we 
think the prospect would like the com- 
plete case study. (See “Gallery.”) All 
BWH gives out with is the fact that 
for these 15 years, this same belt has 
powered a Beater drive in one of 
America’s great paper mills. 

Look who’s here. In the first line 
of text of this Briggs and Stratton ad, 
we have that lovely, familiar, “There 
Is No Substitute For Experience.” (See 
“Gallery.”) The ad itself is headed up 
“26 Years Of 
tion,” which, if you want to be literal, 


Continuous Produc 


you might well say is only half as 
good as the manufacturer with “52 
Years of Continuous Production.” 
Ever since our first job connected 
with business papers (which goes back 
many, many years) ads for the Lunk- 
enheimer Company have always seemed 
to look the same. This one, “The Ex- 
pensive Valve In Any Plant Is The 
Leaky Valve,” is simply another from 
the same mold. (See “Gallery.”) There 


must be i more modern and interest 


Lunkenheimer Company 














Riegel Wark Gloves 


WIEGEL 
Bie Sales 


Riegel Textile Corporation 


Gallery 


ing way to advertise valves than this. 


There are lots and lots of ads for 
lots and lots of advertisers similar to 


ort eel “| 
No oth ad go many One 
has 800" nat 


Fifteen bamoes | oret> 


be the Bevelagmret of thr — on 





Underwood i Wor 


“ 


15 reasons for buying type- 
writers . ag 


this page of the Billings and Spencer 
Company. (See “Gallery.”) You know 
the kind we mean—the name of the 
product is the headline, then there 
ire some pictures of the product, a 
block of copy that doesn’t say very 
much, and the sign-off. Often, many 


Gallery 


Billings and Spencer Company 
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McGill Mfg. Company 


Remington Rand 


attic” third — REL 
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Boston Woven Hose & Rubbe 


of these components are put in heavy 
black letters, or trick reverse bleeds 
or panels. Maybe they’re created by 
oldtime electrotypers. We just can’t 
figure them out in 1946. 


Office Equipment 

In going through Purchasing, it 
seems to us that many of the peopk 
who sell office equipment do a better 
job than those who sell industrial 
items. Take this Remington Rand 
color page, for example, which pro- 
motes a “visible follow-up file system.’ 
(See “Gallery.” ) The headline is, “To- 
day’s Top Tip For Practical, Easy-To- 
Operate, Effective Expediting.” The 
“tip” in the headline runs into a red 
facsimile of same which, in turn, the 
artist has worked right into a section of 
the file. In other words, headline and 
illustration work together with good 
justification for each. There’s a good 
lesson right here. 


Or take this page for Edward $ 
Holler Company, manufacturers of 
“Link-Cards” which are simply index 
cards in perforated strips. (See “Gal- 
lery.”) Here, under the picture of 
sad-eyed steno saying, “I’m sick of 
card tricks!”, the advertising message 
is presented right on a strip of the 
cards themselves. Nice clean job. 


¥ And just to let you know about 
these fellows who also sell hard, we 
call your attention to this page o 
“15 Famous Firsts For Underwood 
Typewriter.” These are enumerated on 


a grand size figure “1” and cover such 


Edward S. Holler Compe" 


—— . 
“I'm sick of card tricks! 





















































significant things as—‘The first type- 
writer with all the writing in sight 
all the time” —"The first front margin 
release key" —"‘The first inbuilt tabu- 
lator" —etc. OK AS INSERTED. Here 
certainly, are 15 good reasons for justi- 
fying a typewriter purchase as well 
as for our saluting the author, A. R. 
NICKEL, account executive, MAR- 
SCHALK & PRATT agency. 

Wind Up 


On page 
Purchasing, there’s an article, “If I 
Were A Salesman,” by W. M. Kerrick, 
Mengel 


129 of the May issue of 


director of pure hases, the 


Company. It doesn’t need any trans- 
lating because the help he offers sales- 
men is just as pertinently useful to ad- 
vertising men. Ponder just this one 


paragraph: 


“I would enunciate clearly It 1s 
istonishing how many men are merely 
mumblers without realizing it By 


enuncing clearly, I don't mean shout 
ing or disturbing all others within ear 
shot I mean speaking distinctly.” 


Does your advertising mumble? 
Boost of the Month 


Sit can’t be a very eas 
outfit such as 


job to 
write copy for an 
Dresser Industries, Inc., who actually 
are some 14 different organizations. 
Yet we think S. A. HUNT, account 
executive, FULLER & SMITH & 
ROSS agency, Cleveland, has been han 
dling this tough assignment extremely 
well. OK AS INSERTED. Witness the ex 
ample this color page, ““Why Free Air 
Has Become Less Expensive.” This 
opening copy will show you how well 
the copyman uses the broad, but yet 
“moving air’ 


specific, functioning of 
to read into the Dresser story: 


Compressed 


Ise And that air isn’t free. It 
the expense ot the 


ur has over 600 indus 


i» I ucI as 
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“. . tough assignment extremely well 
done ‘es 
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Abner J. Gelula (extreme right), president and founder of Abner J. Gelula and Associates, 
welcomes !2 veterans into his organization. The ex-Gls include, in the front row (left to right), 
Stanley Elkman (seated on edge of couch), Robert Stevenson, Miss Freda R. Johnes, Eugene 
L. R. Lanning and Harry Cress. In the back row (left to right) are Bernard Barol, Jack 
israel, Allen Sommers, Asher J. Fox, Brooke Supplee, Harald A. Molin and Daniel M. Gurst. 


machinery that compresses it. In the 
last decade, industry has demanded 
more and more compressed air until 
now air, as an industrial material, is 
consumed by the millions of tons. It 
takes more than a ton of air to melt a 
ton of iron; more than 400 pounds of 
air to supply a pound of paint. Dresser 
Industries is continually at work engi- 
neering down the cost of moving air.” 


THe Copy CHASERS. 


Eastern Advertising Agency 
Hires Its 12th Veteran 


Wen Abner J. Gelula, president 
and founder of Abner J. Gelula and 
Associates, recently added a new mem- 
ber to his growing staff, he had hired 
his twelfth veteran. 

With the latest addition Mr. Gelula 
set a record, in proportion, among 
large and small business organizations 
in the Philadelphia area for hiring ex- 
Gls. Not one of the men, nor the 
former WAC, had worked for him 
prior to the war. All the ex-fighting 
men had served in the Army or Ma- 
rine Corps for more than three years, 
with a good portion of overseas duty 
under their belts. 

“They are the finest and most 
co-operative bunch I’ve ever worked 
with,” declared Mr. Gelula, a for- 
mer Atlantic City mewspaperman 
who now heads his own advertising, 
public and labor relacions agency. 
Urging other business men to en- 

roll in the “on-the-job” training pro- 
gram with the Veterans Administra- 
tion, Mr. Gelula says that his former 
Gls already have helped improve his 
company with their new ideas and 
vouthful energy. 


“When the war broke out,” de- 
clared Mr. Gelula, “I watched men 
and women leave careers and fine 
jobs, and I began planning mentally 
for what I like to think of as my 
own rehabilitation project. This is 
it. 
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The veterans include Miss Freda 
R. Johnes, Camden, N. J., a former 
WAC air control tower operator; 
Harald A. Molin, Philadelphia, who 
spent four years in a tank destroyer 
unit; Daniel M. Gurst, Atlantic City, 
glider pilot; Robert Stevenson, At- 
lantic City, a radar repairman and 
radio specialist; Harry Cress, Atlantic 
City, a navigator and former prisoner 
of war in Italy for eight months; 
Stanley Elkman, Philadelphia,  ex- 
Army combat artist. 

Asher J. Fox, Philadelphia, former 
Army public relations man; Bernard 
Barol, Philadelphia, former Marine 
combat correspondent; Allen Som- 
mers, Philadelphia, another ex-Marine 
combat writer; Eugene L. R. Laning, 
Bridgeton, N. J., an Army quarter- 
master clerk before his discharge; 
Brooke Supplee, an Army infantry- 
man; and Jack Israel, Philadelphia, 
ex-GI public relations man. 


Fraser & Johnston Picks Agency 


Fraser & Johnston Company, San | 


cisco, manufacturer of heating equip 

nd Biltwel frozen food storage and 
play cabinets, has appointed the C 
Cempany as advertising agency 


Named Locomotive Art Consultant 


The An erical | ocomotive Comp il 
arrointed Howard Fogg, artist, to pt 


id art for advertising and sa 


R. E. Phelon Selects Agency 


R. E. Phelon Company, 5Spri 
Mass., has appointed Wilson, H g 
Welch as advertising agency tor it 
t and magnetic devices 


American Well Names Teplitz 


American Well Works, Aur 
is appointed Henry H. Teplitz 
tisin Ch icago, to direct an adve ‘ 


nd public relations progran 
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Here’s a new kind 
of catalog binder! 








A rugged com- 
pression binder 
that holds every 
sheet tightly and 
securely. 







Ata touch of the finger the 
TRI-LOCK opens flat to do 
a full-page callie job! 





Simple, recessed control on cover assures 
positive action, Binder expands from 2” to 
3%" capacity. 


Another finger touch unlocks the binder | 
for quick and easy sheet changes. 


SD GHEE GEEED GHEEED Guam quills cE GuuE ume Guus Game GuED GuED Games cums Gems cue 


B TRI-LOCK 








For the first time, one catalog cover 
now combines the security of “com- 
pression,” the selling power of a wide- 
open, flat-reference spread, and handy 
push button control ! 

iF ompression the Tri-Lock is 
Com) act, ideal for carrying, safe to 
toss .n the back seat of a car. As a 


da 


(‘STEMS 
DIVISION 
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one-hand reference binder it opens 
flat and stays flat without holding ! 

We can tailor-make this rugged 
binder to your requirements in any 
practical sheet size, capacity, number 
and spacing of posts... including 
standard 3-ring spacing, with stiff or 
flexible cover material. 


COPTP'GHT 1946, REMINGTON B4ND tec, 





The 1946 Remington Rand line in- 
cludes new self-expanding, flat-open- 
ing styles, and ring and prong binders 
built for long, hard use... sensibly 


priced .. . to meet every sales depart- 
ment need. 

Ask our nearest Branch Office for 
details . . 


. or write us. 


315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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Industrial Adverlining 


THIS MONTH: Douglas C. Miner 


W ORLD WAR II veterans seeking 
a future in industrial advertising 
and selling would do well to read this 
Miner, advertising 


story of Douglas C. 
manager of the E. F. Houghton Com 
pany, Philadelphia, and president of the 
Eastern Industrial Advertisers Associa 
tion. 
Starting a private in the first 
World War, 


rank of lieutenant 


Doug Miner attained the 
in the Infantry and 
served as assistant adjutant at Camp 


Merritt during the summer of 1918. 

Atter 
didn’t know which way to turn. His 
background had been varied, but only 
slightly indicative of the trend he was 


receiving his discharge, he 


to follow in his postwar career. His 
experience before joining the Army in- 
cluded a period as a teacher in a two- 
room country school house. There was 
only one other teacher, a woman. 


“I had the top four grades and she 
had the lower four,”” Mr. Miner said. 
“I was principal because I had the 
keys : 

Shorthand and typewriting in busi- 
ness school prepared him for a job as 
stenographer and freight clerk for the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad. But his desire to know more 
took him to the University of Penn 
sylvania where he attended the Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Commerce. 
His education, resumed after his sep 
aration from the service, included 
journalism, for he was campus reporter 
for the Philadelphia Inquirer and asso 
ciate editor of the Pennsylvanian. His 
love of digging up facts and getting 
them down on paper stayed with him 
when he later went into industrial ad- 
vertising. Moreover, to this day, he 
continues to write lucid and thought- 
ful articles for the business publications 
of his field. 

Leaving the university; he went to 
work for the Inquirer as a cub reporter. 
Starting out on a column-inch basis, 
he left after two years for Lancaster, 
Pa., where, as the star reporter, he got 
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Photo by Bachrach 


DOUGLAS C. MINER 


Advertising Manager, 
E. F. Houghton Company, 
Philadelphia. 


glory but not too much compensation. 
Or, as he puts it, “I got by-lines but no 
money.” 

He left the 
dow n an 


newspaper business, 
turning offer to 
Washington correspondent for another 
paper, but landed in Washington, any- 
way. Here he did direct mail work for 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, and was Philadelphia’s repre- 
sentative for that organization before 


become 


going into industrial advertising. 

His first position in the new field 
was as advertising manager of Keasbey 
& Mattison Company, Ambler, Pa., 
maker of asbestos and magnesia prod- 
ucts. He joined the Houghton com- 
pany in 1934 to promote that com- 
pany’s line of oils, leathers and metal 
working products, and is now in his 
12th year as advertising manager. He 
began with a budget of $50,000 but it 
is about five times that figure now. 

An important phase of his work is 
the editing of one internal and two 


external company publications. One, 


“The Houghton Line,” has a circula- 
tion of 185,000. In this publication 
the president of Houghton talks to 
Houghton customers and employes 

Doug Miner is tremendously enthu- 
siastic about the possibilities of indus- 
trial advertising, and says with feeling, 
“During the war, advertising merely 
complemented the salesmen’s efforts, 
but now wW e’re in a new era in which 
advertising has to stand on its own feet 
and has got to sell goods. I have long 
been opposed to the type of advertising 
that says, ‘Our gadget won the war.’ 

“At Houghton we try to know the 
sales department’s policies and aims and 
tie in with them. Our advertising 
precedes the sales department’s activi- 
ties. No advertisement is successful if 
it tells a different story from that told 
by the sales department.” 

His interest in advertising does not 
cease when he leaves the office. For 
two years president of EIA, he heads 
a chapter well known for its aggressive 
activities and contributions to indus- 
trial advertising. All who have attend- 
ed meetings at the Poor Richard Club 
will attest to Doug Miner’s capable 
leadership. 

He also belongs to the American Le 
gion and four years ago was com- 
mander of the Narberth, Pa., post. He 
is now chairman of an honor roll com- 
mittee which has collected data on 
600 service men. He is also a member 
of the Narberth Planning Commission, 
an advisory body to the borough 
council. 

Mr. and Mrs. Miner have three chil- 
dren. There is Donald, 21, who was 
recently discharged from the Army 
and who spent five months in a Ger- 
man prison camp. Ann and Douglas, 
Jr., attend school in Narberth, where 
the Miners have lived for eight \ cats. 


As to hobbies, Mr. Miner likes gin 


rummy and bridge, and gave up golf 
two years ago for gardening. we 
ever, he manages to play twice » year 

Salt 


now “whether I need it or not.’ 
water fishing is another love. 
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WHEN ENGINEERS ARE EDITORS... 


they demand and obtain 
accuracy. The advertising man 
writing for an audience of engi- 
neers should take into considera- 
tion the thinking processes of 
the reader and write in the style 
of this prospect. He can well be 
guided by how engineers edit 
when they themselves publish a 
magazine for engineers. 


How an Engineering 











A Journal— 


of the Theory, Practice, and 
Applications of Electronics 
and Electrical Communica- 
tion. 


® Radio Communication © 
Broadcasting @ Television. 


Marine and Aerial Guidance. 


® Tubes @ Electron Optics @ Radio- 
Frequency Measurements @  Engi- 
neering Education @ Sound and 
Picture Electrical Recording and 
Reproduction. 

® Power and Manufacturing Appli- 
cations of Radio-and-Electronic 
Technique @ Industrial Electronic 
Control and Processes @ Medical 
Electrical Research and Applications. 


Sound 


Society Journal Works 





‘ 


Last year 198 radio engineers 
contributed 906 pages of text to 
the PROCEEDINGS of the I.R.E. 
in the form of original research 
papers, guest editorials, letters 
of comment, biographies, book 
reviews and some Institute news 
reporting. This was an increase 
























The articles in the PROCEEDINGS of 
the LR.E., like other society journals of 
high standing, are contributed by their 
authors. Engineers know that much of 
their own creative advance is based on 
the freely published research of hun- 
dreds of scientists who have preceded 
them. Since 1913 radio scientists and 
electronic engineers have published their 
discoveries and original research in 
their own PROCEEDINGS which radio 
engineers founded for the single purpose 


of advancing radio science by sharing. 


One hundred and twenty-one experi- 
enced engineers on the Board of Editors, 
Papers Committee, and Papers Procure- 
ment Committee contribute their labors 
in obtaining, sifting out and editing these 
papers—thus insuring the high engineer- 


ing standards of every article. 


Each paper submitted is studied by 
qualified experts in its subject on the 
Papers Committee and judged for accu- 
racy, originality, value to radio engi- 
neers, and general usefulness. The 
“Reader Reports” then go to a similarly 
selected member of the Board of Editors 
who recommends whether to publish, re- 
ject, or ask the author to revise his 
article. Throughout, the Editor-in-chief 
has served as a referee and advisor- 


helper to the author. 


Such careful editing results in techni- 


cal articles that engineers can trust. 


“To SELL the Radio Industry, 
TELL the Radio Engineers” 


















PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


I-R-eE 
THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 


WILLIAM C. COPP — National Advertising Manager 


303 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
SCOTT KINGWILL Central States Representative 35 East Wocker Drive, Chicago | 
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of 17% over 1944. 103 technical 
p.pers were published, written 
by 138 authors including 105 
I.R.E. members. The complete 
volume serves as an up to the 
minute text on the development 
and future of radio-and-electron- 
ic engineering. 


These 198 authors — who are 
also a part of our reader audience 
— like and use hundreds of 
charts, circuit diagrams, illustra- 
tions and graphs. Their style is 
always factual and concise. Clear- 
ly they prefer fact-packed pro- 
duct advertising and will trust 
the manufacturer who proves, as 
well as tells, his story. 


The engineer has little respect 
for loose claims, generalizations 
or sensationalism in advertise- 
ments in the same magazine in 
which he insists on the most 
rigidly accurate editorial stan- 


dards. In his own magazine, 
whether it is the PROCEED- 


INGS of the I.R.E. or any one of 
a number of well established en- 
gineering society publications, 
he, and his fellow engineers 
directly control these editorial 
standards and hold them to a 
high level in keeping with profes- 
sional engineering. 

In his engineering work, for- 
mulas must check mathematical- 
ly, or costly errors will result. He 
is a fanatic for concise state- 
ments, accuracy, and facts be- 
cause he must be. 


If you will accept the engi- 
neer’s own standards for your 
advertising, you will talk the 
language he trusts. Illustrate 
your product well, and show ex- 
actly what it does. Then you will 
be giving him facts he will 
appreciate. 


Advertisement—Proceedings of the I.R.E 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 48] 


Mail Questionnaires 


purchase of a safety switch what de- 
sign, Construction, appearance or ma- 
terials do you consider important, or 
what service do you expect from the 
manufacturer?” The replies told the 
manufacturer point-by-point what 
they liked or disliked about safety 
switches and frequently used language 
that left nothing to the imagination. 
No research laboratory can duplicate 
held conditions and show as accurately 
what happens to a product in service 
as do these comments direct from users. 


————_—_ —— 






Manufacturers who receive first hand 
information on how their and com- 
petitors’ products stand up, and are 
rated by users, can design, service, 
and sell them better. 

Another source of valuable infor- 
mation is the inquiry to find “where” 
and “for what” the product is used. 
A study of a list of uses for a product 
may suggest the development of one 
application which, although of poten- 
tial importance, had not been known 
or appreciated. 

Distribution and Sales—Answers to 
distribution and sales problems can 
also be handled by mail. Answers to the 


"We have been a consistent adver- ! 
tiser in THE TIMBERMAN for several ari 


years and are completely sold on 
its merits. ..Your magazine not | 


only covers the logging field of 
Oregon and Washington but appar- 
ently the most remote regions 


all over the world..." 


LE dndisrnr 7 


; Adv. Manager 
| COOK BROS. 


Los Angeles 31, Calif. 





These folks know the coverage, penetration, influence 
and results that come in THE TIMBERMAN space package. Response 
from their advertising has been most gratifying — just as it has been for 
others who seek sales in the active western forest products industry. 
THE TIMBERMAN offers you a respected entree to a tremendous 
buying market via the columns of the oldest and largest publication in 
the field, under the same continuous ownership. 






THE TIMBERMAN 


Aa international Lember Journal...Founded 1899 


wy 


Publishers of *Western Building, the light construction journal of the West 


519 S.W. PARK AVENUE 
PORTLAND 5, OREGON 
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comment type of question, for in- 
stance, can guide the sales and adver- 
tising department. Buyers’ prejudices, 
knowledge, lack of knowledge, needs 
and demands are mirrored in these 
comments, and campaigns can be pre- 
pared to educate or service them. It 
has also been a problem to select the 
publication which most effectively and 
economically reaches the customers and 
prospects of a given manufacturer. We 
have developed, through a mail ques- 
tionnaire technique, a reliable method 
of determining the leading publications 
read by each industry and function 
of importance to the manufacturer. 
The recollection factor for advertising 
campaign themes can also be tested by 
a series of questionnaires addressed to 
the subscribers of a publication. An 
advertisement in the campaign from 
which all identification marks have 
been removed is sent them and the 
respondent is asked to identify the 
sponsor. The increase in the ability 
of subscribers to identify the campaign 
measures the cumulative effect of the 
campaign and its theme. 


Validity of Mail Questionnaires. 
The question of the validity of a 
survey should be of constant con- 
cern no matter whether the survey 
is handled by mail or field. How 
the question is asked, who receives 
and returns the questionnaires, the 
size of sample, the list and other 
factors are involved. 

Much general criticism has been 
directed at the mail questionnaire 
which in my opinion has not been 
justified. One of the most frequent 
is that there are two types of peo- 
ple, the responsive and the unre 
sponsive. It is claimed that although 
we know what the responsive think 
we wouldn’t know what the unre- 
sponsive think. There are certain 
types of surveys where the “un- 
no different 
instance, 


responsive” are from 

the “responsive.” For 
one company made a study to de- 
termine who read what publications. 
It got a 70 per cent response 4s 
it gave away a clinical thermometer 
to all that replied. The standing 
of publications, however, remained 
the same as similar surveys that got 
only 20 per cent response. 

A regular device in mail question- 
naires is to send the identical ques- 
tionnaire to those who did not respond 
to the original mailing. The normal 


experience with such remailings oP 
certain types of surveys is that the 
second appeal receives at leas: the 
original percentage of respons: OF 
more. The results of the secon’ oF 


third mailing check closely wi 
first. 


In the editorial research wor 
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* | 4 REGULAR DAILIES DURING 
the § EXPOSITION 


ility 
aign 


che Every day during the Convention an issue 


of the DAILY NEWS will carry up-to-the- 
f "| [ minute news of interest to the entire iron and 
“on: }steel producing industry. The interest aroused 
an by this editorial treatment is reflected in 
““* fattentive reading of the advertisements. Hun- 
ther dreds of inquiries directed to advertisers in 


past issues of IRON & STEEL DAILY NEWS 


naire Btestify to its potency as an advertising medium. 


, [NEW FEATURES ADD INTEREST 


inre In addition to the features that have made 
“Ly, getevious issues of the DAILY NEWS so suc- 
from (cessful as an advertising medium, new fea- 
de PUres are planned for 1946. 

on; | The most important of these is the Pre- 
Convention number, described above. It will 
fave a complete description of all exhibits 
ind a list of booth personnel. The 10,000 
‘pies distributed September 15 will help 
uild up interest in the Convention, exhibits 











tnd advertisers. 
Extra emphasis will be placed upon new 
oducts and developments in the 1946 


ITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


«| Effective .... Potent Advertising Medium 


{10,000 Circulation Each 


010 EMPIRE BUILDING 


issues of the DAILY NEWS and an effective 
means of listing new literature of interest to 
the industry is planned. 


All of these features add to the advertising 
value of IRON & STEEL DAILY NEWS. 


BLANKETS PRODUCING INDUSTRY 
EXECUTIVES—AT HOME AS WELL 
AS AT EXPOSITION 


The DAILY NEWS covers those who are 
unable to attend the convention as well as 
those who are present. 10,000 copies of 
each issue will be distributed, insuring the 
complete coverage of your advertising mes- 
sage. The readers who are not at this con- 


vention will be interested in reviewing the 
daily events at Cleveland, thus close rela- 
tionship is assured. 
















we do, we frequently mail the same 
questionnaire monthly to comparable 
samples of subscribers to detect trends. 
Even though the monthly response 
may be only between 50 and 100 re- 
plies, the percentage for a given opera- 
tion month after month shows little 
Variation. 

In another case we have mailed the 
same identical 
list of individuals yearly for a four 
year period and have tabulated the 


questionnaire to the 


year by year. We also regularly check 
mail results with field calls. 

Caution must of course be ex- 
ercised in interpreting mail question- 
naires and field surveys. Even though 
geographical response might be in pro- 
portion to the sample mailed, the re- 
sponse from buying functions might 
vary. Interpretations must be made, 
keeping in mind that for most pur- 
poses you can’t compare oranges and 
apples, the chemical process with the 


© 


properly used the mail questionnai 
is highly reliable. 

Mail Technique. .Before a questio: 
naire can be perfected it is desirab'¢ 
to field test it. The correct phrasing 
of questions is important. It is des 
able to know if the information can 
be secured and in what form. The 
questionnaire in itself can consist of 
a very short note and a list of ques- 
tions which can frequently be of sur- 
prising length. People in industry 











are anxious to help if they are co 
purchasing agents. vinced that the request is a legitimate 
statistical checks more one. No premium or offer of benetit 
proof is available to demonstrate that or reward is necessary. Those nor- 
mally addressed in industry need not 
be tricked into replying. A straight- 
forward statement as to the purpose 
of the survey is all that is needed to 


food field or design engineering with 
As experience and 


returns only for those who have re- 
sponded for each of the four years. It’s 
remarkable how little variation there 
has been in the results of these surveys 


accumulate, 





— 
- . m 
— secure replies from those who have 


| < . 
| (ll PT] . the information. Nor does the re- 
- ees spondent particularly want to remain 
..... AND EVERYTHING IN ITS PLACE! 


anonymous. Very few people, when 
rT — > {> keer owe 





returning a questionnaire which has 
their name and company connection 
on the letterhead, ever tear off this 
identification. 





There are many devices, however, 
that stimulate response. A three cent 
stamp on the return envelope fre- 
quently doubles the return over a 
business reply envelope. A _ slip at- 
tached to the letter pointing out how 
valuable a large return would be in- 
variably increases the response mate- 
rially. A friendly informal letter out- 
pulls a stiff letter. If a booklet is 
used to stimulate returns it increases 
returns when they have to write for 
it and does not help particularly when 
it is sent with the questionnaire itself. 


It takes a lot of co-ordination to bring together the hundreds of firms A third class mailing is as effective 
whose products contribute to the manufacture of a paper making machine as a first class one. 

. or an automobile... or an electric motor or a washing machine. Tests of this nature are being con 

The successful operation of industry is based on an interchange of tinually made in an effort to find ways 
industrial thinking and industrial ideas and the best medium for and means of making surveys more 
this function is the pages of a horizontal industrial paper that extends effective. 
your thoughts and ideas from your desk to everyone whom you wish 
to reach. 

In Canada that paper is Canadian Industrial Equipment News. In 
16,000 copies every month over 800 industrial manufacturers offer ideas 
through its editorial and advertising columns to firms who are looking 
for answers to production and equipment problems. Canadian operating 
plant men know that CIEN is interested in its readers. 
They know that CIEN brings them equipment news 





| 50,0 
45,0 
|400¢ 


135,00 


In conclusion, it can be said that mail 
questionnaires are in effect business 
letters on a production basis. Industry 
has always relied on business corre- 
spondence to supplement persona! con- 
tact. Properly handled mail questions 
can be as accurate and informative 4s 


business correspondence with the added 





For Detailed 








—_ ~ Date WHEN IT IS NEW. advantage of a greater value of in- 
THE MARKET Because CIEN serves its readers well, it stands ace- formation and a greater chance for 
DATA BOOK high with advertisers. It is the most effective adver- comparison and interpretation. }! 
Business tising medium in Canada serving all industry . . . and 
: a: at the lowest cost per reader. — 
Representatives in thirteen United States cities. Follansbee Steel Opens 





New Warehouse Division 


J. W. Patrick, Jr., manager « rem 
s houses for the Follansbee Steel ‘ Td 
LDAVELI DUM LLINT AT ARE GUUS tion, Pittsburgh, announces that I ec 
J \ 


— Metal Warehouses is the name o! ev 
division recently added to the ra 
tion. The change will identify 

separately from the steel product ca 
tivities of the company, says Mr . Mi 





HEAD OFFICE: GARDENVALE, QUE., CANADA 


MONTREAL TORONTO, VANCOUVER, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDO!N, ‘(ENGLAND 
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{CIRCULATION AUDIT? 


§ BUILDING THE LARGEST PAID AUDIENCE OF PLANT OPERA- 
ING MEN EVER REACHED BY ANY INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATION 


ry 


ot Aanexecutive of one of the largest advertising agen- shows fresh indications of the tremendous sales op- 
ht- «ies wrote us “Prewar normalcy is certainly out the portunities ahead in the manufacturing industries.” 
ose window as a business goal and each passing day Indications? Here are just a few: 





ve DURABLE GOODS INDEX — almost double 1939! 

2 INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION — almost 50% higher! 
a VALUE ADDED BY MANUFACTURE — 250% higher than 1939! 
has GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT — over twice 1939 level! 


this And the McGraw-Hill Census of Manufacturers, a 


continuing survey begun during the war, has re- 
vealed that 


re THERE ARE NOW ABOUT 22,000 PLANTS 

4 [ls0900 Sane EMPLOYING OVER 100 PEOPLE, 

at ese AS COMPARED WITH 15,416 IN 1939! 
a 








Sales opportunities—yes! Sales problems certainly! 
FACTORY saw these sweeping changes developing, 





yut- 45,000 


_- and planned greatly increased service to industry 
an By Pd and advertisers. 





Mere numbers of subscribers are not the goal. We are 
lf. 40000 determined to deliver both numbers and maximum 
buying influence to our advertisers. So the toughest 
subscription specifications in FACTORY’s history 
were established, and they are rigidly enforced. When 
you see the Interim Circulation Audit, notice the 
quality of FACTORY’s added circulation—and the 
buying influence it represents. 











aa | 35,000 


And under these high standards of circulation qual- 
ity, FACTORY, already within 85% of reaching its 
first total paid circulation objective, will deliver 





rre- 30000 











@ 50% MORE BIG PLANTS (100 or more employees) 




















‘n- 29,000 
rs i he dee hee ‘aa tiie @ TWICE AS MANY PLANT OPERATING MEN than prewar 


1939 1941 1943 1945 1946 1947 


ACTORY 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 
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AT A LOWER RATE PER THOUSAND 
THAN THE FIVE-YEAR PREWAR AVERAGE. 





ABC-ABP 





A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION + 330 W. 42nd ST. + N.Y. 18. N.Y. 














IN 24 HOURS. . .tetters, 


telegrams, telephone calls! 


IN 48 HOURS... cables 


from foreign countries! 


IN 5 DAYS «+» more than 


1,000 inquiries! 


Cole Laboratories used The 
New York Times to introduce 
a new line of DDT Insecticides. 


Their advertising was aimed at 
two important markets: 


1. manufacturers and 
retailers 


2. the consumers of the 
country 


To quote their letter . . . “with- 
in 24 hours after the ad ap- 
peared in The Times we were 
deluged with telegrams, tele- 
phone calls and letters. And 
within 48 hours we started re- 
ceiving cablegrams from for- 
eign countries.” 


And the end result? “All in 
all, we had over a thousand 
inquiries within five days and 
were successful in having 
placed with us hundreds of 
thousands of dollars worth of 
business.” 


Yes—advertising in The New 
York Times has always reached 
an extremely receptive audi- 
ence. That's why for 27 years, 
The Times has led the New 
York field in total advertising 
volume. This leadership is 
based on results . . . the power 
to sell profitably the entire 
range of products and services 
that advertisers have to offer. 


The New Pork Times 


“All the News That's Fit to Print’ 
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Paper Industry Operating 
At New Production Peak 


HE UNPRECEDENTED demand 

for paper continues without any 
sign of a letup. The industry has been 
and is making paper at a production 
rate that is little short of phenomenal. 
During the past few months, the aver- 
age rate of production has been over 
100% of rated productive capacity. 

Even with this acceleration there 
just isn’t enough paper to go around. 
To assure themselves of a supply of 
paper, tonnage users, in a number of 
cases, have been buying mills. The 
combined tonnage of the mills thus 
transferred to date has been estimated 
at about 3,000 tons a day. 

When will the supply of paper equal 
the demand? There seems to be di- 
vergency of opinion even among the 
experts. As far as book paper is con- 
cerned, George Olmstead, Jr., president 
of the S. D. Warren Company, in 
speaking before the 41st Annual Con- 
vention of the Lithographers National 
Association, Inc., May 15, expressed 
the belief that supply and demand 
would not be balanced before late 
1947. 

There seems little doubt in the minds 
of many executives that the paper in- 
dustry is in a definitely expanding 
peacetime market—that many new 
uses for paper that developed during 
the war period are here to stay—that 
there also is an increasing market for 
certain grades of standard papers. 

According to a study made some 
few months ago by the American Paper 
& Pulp Association, some 750,000 tons 
of newly installed paper machine ca- 
pacity were contemplated for the year 
1946. Whether these plans material- 
ize will depend largely on the ability 
of the machinery manufacturer to 
meet delivery dates. 

The fibrous raw materials situation 
which has been troubling the industry 
during and since the war is taking on 
a brighter outlook. In recent months, 
pulpwood production rather generally 
throughout the country has been on a 
more satisfactory level, and waste 
paper collections are apparently quite 
satisfactory. 


A review of conditions within industries which influence 
industrial marketing procedure, by business ~aper editors. 


In addition, from Jan. 4, 1946, 
through May 16, 1946, slightly more 
than 200,000 tons of pulp have been 
imported from overseas. At least one 
authority estimates that 1946 imports 
of wood pulp into the United States 
will total 1.2 million tons from Can- 
ada, and from 600,000 to 800,000 tons 
from Scandinavia. 

Of the more than 200,000 tons al- 
ready imported from overseas, 177,791 
tons came from Sweden and 25,946 
tons from Finland. 

Paper and paperboard production in 
1945, according to recently released 
figures of the U. S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, totaled 17,370,965 tons. This 
tonnage was broadly divided as fol- 
lows: Printing and fine papers, 3,863,- 
310 tons; coarse and industrial papers, 
2,729,872 tons; construction material, 
2,005,892 tons; paperboard for pack- 
aging, 7,121,996 tons; miscellaneous 
paperboard, 669,107 tons; and all other 
paper, 980,788 tons. 

If circumstances beyond the control 
of the industry do not arise, produc- 
tion of paper and paperboard this year 
may be in the neighborhood of 19 
million tons—wood pulp, possibly, 
10.4 million tons. These figures were 
given as the aspirations of the industry 
by E. W. Tinker, executive secretary 
of the American Paper & Pulp Asso- 
ciation on May 27, in talking before 
the western division of the Salesmen’s 
Association of the Paper Industry in 
Chicago. 

Surely, if favorable operating con- 
ditions continue, the industry will 
maintain its current high level of pro- 
duction, and will narrow the gap be- 
tween supply and demand in so far 4s 
time and economic conditions will per- 
mit.—Harry E. Weston, Editorial 
Director, The Paper Industry and 
Paper World. 


Grain Curtailment Dims 
Brewing Industry Outlook 
HE END OF the war found the 


brewing industry in an exception 
ally favorable position. Despite \t- 
time limitations on malt and resimc- 
tions on* brewing equipment, bee: 
duction volume had reached a: 
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‘THE OILINDUSTRY ISIN 








FULL PRODUCTION NOW! — 


When you drive up to a service station for a tankful 
of an oil company’s improved postwar gasoline, you 
don’t have to stand in line or put your name on the 
list of “preferred” customers to get a few drops when 
the next shipment comes in. The oil industry’s products 
are on tap for you and the millions of other motorists 
who are burning up gasoline at 110% of the biggest 
peacetime year. 

lhe oil industry is holding no backlog of orders for 
its products. Unlike the building, coal, steel, textile, 
transportation and other large industries, the oil in- 
dustry is making and delivering products to the full 
every day. 

ilere are not just the potentials of better business . . . 
here is better business. Here is one of your most promis- 
ing markets today ... sure sales now! It’s a rich market 
with a continuous peacetime record of increasing 
volume every year. 

lhe oil industry is today delivering motor fuel, 
healing oils, liquefied petroleum gas, industrial oils, 
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tractor fuels, lubricants and petroleum specialties to 
its projected postwar markets. 

When you talk to the oil industry today, you talk 
to an industry that is going full blast. And when you 
want to talk to oil industry men who control or in- 
fluence purchases, your most efficient medium is 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS .. . the major 
medium in a market that today deserves major con- 
sideration! 

For a complete statistical picture covering markets of the next 20 years 
for oil industry products, see your NPN representative or write: 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
213 WEST THIRD STREET, CLEVELAND 13, OHIO. 





THE NEWSMAGAZINE FOR OIL MANAGEMENT MEN 
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time high of 88,622,521 barrels. Brew- 
ers had every reason to look with con- 
fidence toward a period of continued 
high production and demand. 


The beginning of 1946 saw the ma- 
jority of brewers planning either for 
the expansion of their production facil- 
ities or the modernization of existing 
plants. Large orders for new equip- 
ment were placed. Then, on Feb. 6, 
President Truman announced the Gov- 
ernment’s grain conservation order 
calling for the complete discontinu- 
ance of the use of wheat, and for a 
general reduction of 30% in the use 
of other grains for beer production. 
This order went into effect on March 1. 


The order, strictly adhered to by 
brewers, reduced beer production to 
the level prevailing during 1940, the 
last prewar year. Thus, figures for 
beer production for April, 1946, show 
a decline of 21%, as compared with 
the same month of the previous year. 
Although brewers have made an in- 
tensive search for fermentable carbo- 
hydrates suitable for brewing from 
other sources, they have been largely 
unsuccessful. With the demand for 
beer still on the increase, there is a 
tendency on the part of some brewers 
to produce a beer still lighter in body 
than was current during the war years. 
However, there is a definite limit to 


the extent to which dilution can be 
carried and the reduction in the 
amount of beer produced will remain 
largely unchanged for the duration of 
the order. 

The outlook for brewers is closely 
tied up with the general prospects of 
the current grain crops. If the crops 
are exceptionally large, and there is 
a reasonable hope that they may be, 
there is a possibility that more grain 
will be allocated for the production 
of beer during the later part of the 
current year. On the other hand, if 
the cereal crops do not come up to ex- 
pectations, the present restriction on 
grain use may well be extended into 
the next year. 

Whatever action the Government 
will eventually adopt, the fact remains 
that brewery income for the current 
year has suffered a drastic cut which 
has been reflected in reduced employ- 
ment and in the temporary postpone- 
ment of most of the major plant ex- 
pansion and modernization projects. 

The brewing industry, as most other 
industries, is currently suffering from 
the effects of strikes and industrial un- 
rest prevailing throughout the nation. 
Although strikes within the industry 
are relatively rare, strikes occurring 
in the suppliers’ industries are restrict- 
ing deliveries of essential brewery ma- 














When you consider the solid sales areas for your 
equipment or materials, don’t overlook Illinois- 


Indiana-Ohio 


the “Always 


Good Market” 


where public works projects for 1946 alone involve 


the spending of $750,000,000! 


And when you con- 


sider the best sales approach to this rich tri-state 


region, remember Construction Digest . 


.. the bi- 


weekly buying guide for 
7,500 engineers, contractors 


and public 


officials 


who 


make the important buying 


decisions. 


ONSTRUCTION 


Iilinois Indiana Ohio Public Work 





IGEST 


Indianapolis 


terials and equipment and are th 
rendering production more difficult. 

The improvement in the financial] 
condition of especially the small 
brewery companies during the wa 
years has been great enough to ensu: 
that the industry as a whole will pa 
through the present crisis without seri- 
ous depletion of its economic strength, 
—E. J. Pyrer, Editor, The Brewers’ 
Digest. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 55] 
AMA Conference 


were tabulated, according to Mr. 
Stewart. Of these 482, or 45%, ex- 
pressed an interest in industrial mar- 
keting. Moreover, 135, or 13%, said 
they would be willing to serve on 
the committee. Industrial marketing 
was the second most popular commit- 
tee. 

The industrial marketing group dis- 
cussed ways and means of improving 
its services, and Francis Juraschek, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, suggested that committee 
members report case histories so that 
one industry might benefit from the 
work of another. 

Objectives of the industrial market- 
ing group are: 

1. To stimulate a wider interest in 
the use of marketing research in the 
industrial marketing field, and to gain 
a greater recognition of its importance 
in our present economy. 

2. To demonstrate to top manage- 
ment that industrial marketing re- 
search can be made a very effective 
and profitable management tool. 

3. To develop a greater emphasis on 
industrial marketing research among 
the local AMA chapters and to inte- 
grate their work with that of this 
committee. 

4. To determine the major fields of 
interest in industrial marketing re- 
search among the leading industrial 
companies. 

§. To use the information obtained 
as a pattern for the collection of spe- 
cific case history data on those points 
of interest and to publicize the data 
thus collected as widely as possible 
both to industry and the association. 


Carl Wold Retires 


Carl Wold, vice-president of Cate 
Tractor Company, Peoria, Ill., has 1 
Associated with the Dellenmayer a 
ing agency from 1900 to 1906, he 
pioneer in the earth-moving bi 
serving as executive head of the | 
Grader Mfg. Company before 1t w 
quired by Caterpillar in 1928 
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IRON AGE BREADTH 
can help you get Big Business 


Big Business looms in every nook and corner 
of the home-building and equipment industries — 
industries that are increasingly based on metal- 
working. C.E.D. figures forecast annual pro- 
duction of 600 millions for stoves, heating and 
plumbing alone. Yet this single segment is but a 
fraction of the metalworking total. All its ‘“‘mem- 
ber’? industries, automobiles, farm machinery, 
transportation, communications, machinery, tools 
and many others share a common interest 
metalworking. 

Key men in all these industries must be alert 
to new trends and developments must have 


before them at all times the broad picture 


of metalworking as a whole, as well as information 
The Iron Age fills both 


It brings them facts, news, and cur- 


on each separate phase. 
these needs. 
materials, parts, 
This is why 
key men depend upon it — read it — regularly. 


Big Business lies ahead in the supply of parts, 


rent opinion on equipment, 


methods, prices and _ legislation. 


materials, equipment and service to all the metal- 
And there will 
But Iron Age 


working ‘“‘member’’ industries. 

be plenty of competition ere long. 
breadth, prestige and power can help you win 
and hold a larger share of the business that you 
Advertise 


want. Keep your hat in the ring. 


in The Iron Age. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


ROBERT F. BLAIR 
1016 Guardian Building 
Cleveland 14 
Main 0988 


H. K. HOTTENSTEIN 
Cc. L. HASKINS 
1134 Otis Building 

Chicago 3 
Franklin 0203 
Cc. H. OBER 
H. E. LEONARD 
100 E. 42d Street 
New York 17 
Murray Hill 5-8600 


JOHN M. HUGGETT 
814 Park Building 
Pittsburgh 22 
Atlantic 1832 


56th and Chestnut Sts. 


R. RAYMOND KAY 
2420 Cheremoya Ave. 
Los Angeles 28 Granite 0741 


D. C. WARREN 
P. O. Box 81, Hartford 1 
Hartford 3-1641 


FRED BANNISTER 
967 Farmington Ave. 
West Hartford 7 
Hartford 32-0486 


PEIRCE LEWIS 


7310 Woodward Ave. 
Detroit 2 
Trinity 1-3120 


B. L. HERMAN 
Chilton Building 


Philadelphia 39 
Sherwood 1424 








THE IRON AGE %& 


METALWORKING HEADQUARTERS 


100 East 42nd Street 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 54] 
Defining Sales Territories 


fixtures and good will. This being the 
case, it’s imperative that you think in 
terms of a three to five year plan if 
your distributive organization is to 
function as a long range plan, con- 
tributing to your company’s continu- 
ing prosperity. To state it tritely ... 
you will get out of it exactly what 


the factors discussed here, you are 
ready to settle down to the more difhi- 
cult job of actually establishing sales 
territories with the foregoing as a 
basis for your procedure. The cardinal 
consideration is that of proper selec- 
tion of dealers. It should be unneces- 
sary to mention that a careful, intelli- 
gent selection of distributors can 
assure the success of your distributive 
organization. Proper selection doesn’t 
dictate appointing the man in a se- 
lected territory who has the best record 





you put into it. If you think of your 
distributive organization as an invest- 
ment, it is most apt to pay off as such. 


as a distributor. 
too heavily on statistics. 

Assuming that you have given suf- 
ficient thought and consideration to 


In short, don’t rely 
The man 
with the best record is not necessarily 
the best man for distributing your 


product or products. His staff may 
be too small, his experience in distrib. 
uting products in your line too limited, 
He may be unwilling to cooperate 
closely with you in developing the 
territory to its fullest potential. 

On the other hand, a distributor 
with a less impressive past record may 
well be your best bet for a number of 
reasons. His past experience may give 
him the qualifications necessary to suc- 
cessfully distribute the products you 
have to offer, his staff may be better 
acquainted with the buying habits of 
your prospects. Selection of the best 
possible distributor involves more than 
is apparent at first glance. 

Once you have appointed the man 


—- ~ | 
e 
nh | you feel is best qualified to carry your 
| line, your work has only begun. Train 


Full Coverage in 
6-State Market 


Effective coverage in CONSTRUCTION NEWS 
MONTHLY is assured . . . because it blankets the 
construction equipment buyers in this 6-state 


market. 


Huge in periods of normalcy, the need of con- 
struction equipment in this great area has reached 
tremendous proportions. CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY reaches contractors, engineers, 
and public officials in the buying points of this 
area. Wise-spending advertisers are doing the job 
in CONSTRUCTION NEWS MONTHLY with one 
Low-Cost Schedule. 


Ist in Reader Preference 
Ist in Current Construction News 
Ist in Advertising 


FIRST IN CIRCULATION 
in Lower Mississippi Valley 







CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY 


OKLA TENN. 
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Little Rock, Arkansas 








him diligently. If he is really the man 
you want, he will welcome extensive 
sales training for he realizes that his 
knowledge of your products and their 
applications will determine the extent 
of profit he may realize from distrib- 
uting them. Since you have already 
determined the type of training in- 
volved, your problem here is relatively 
simple. 

The third, and probably most im- 
portant factor in establishing distribu- 
tors in your pre-selected sales terri- 
tories is that of offering the man you 
have appointed ample incentives to do 
the best job in your and, incidentally, 
his behalf. Despite the fact that he 
operates as an independent contractor, 
he is, in effect, your employe. As 
such, he is entitled to the same strong 
incentive you accord the salesmen on 
your company’s payroll. He is inter- 
ested in the distribution of your prod- 
ucts only as they contribute to his 
own well being and prosperity. His 
diligence will vary in direct propor- 
tion to the amount of incentive of- 
fered him. 

(To Be Continued) 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett Names 
F. B. Kaufman as President 

F. B. Kaufman succeeds C. J. Whipple 
as president of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett. 
Mr. Whipple will take over the chair 
manship of the board of directors left 
vacant by Frank Hibbard, chairman of the 


board's executive committee. 


Wagener Joins Sales Staff 


Winfred Wagener is the new a on 
to the sales engineering staff of tel- 
McCullough, Inc., San Bruno, if 
manufacturers of radio transmitting es 
Dunn Becomes Vice-President 

an 


Newly elected vice-president of ! 
an & Co., Inc., New York, is eph 
Dunn, a member of the company 
past 10 years. He is chairman 
company’s operating committee. 
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COVERAGE... 


prove their value in results. 


More 


BUYERS... 


More 


VISIBILITY ... 


treme visibility NEXT TO TEXT... 


much less. 


More 


READERSHIP... 


more.) 








—_ 


Unique circulation methods direct 25,000 
copies of CHEMICAL PREVIEW to the key 
operating and technical men in the 16,000 
chemical process plants . . . giving the most 
effective coverage available of real buyers. 
Such “maximum" coverage gives your AD- 


VERTISING the BREAKS .. . breaks that 


Men whose decisions are orders .. . 
alone can buy. They must be reached. 
CHEMICAL PREVIEW gives ADVERTISERS 


another BREAK . . . by reaching over 4,000 
company officials . . . over 4,000 works 
executives . . . over 7,000 chief chemists 
and chemists . . . over 7,000 engineers. 


There are no advertising graveyards 
CHEMICAL PREVIEW .. . no hundred-and- 
more page sections of solid advertising to 
“bury” your ad. In this magazine, adver- 
tising can't get "lost" .. . space gets ex- 


see... easy to read. Naturally the cost 
of returns from CHEMICAL PREVIEW is 


Every issue of CHEMICAL PREVIEW pro- 
duces literally thousands of requests from 
readers for more information on products 
described . . . the reason . . . CHEMICAL 
PREVIEW editorially gives industrial offi- 
cials terse, easy to read, post-graduate edi- 
torial on new INDUSTRIAL PRACTICES 
AND MATERIALS . . . useful and vital to 
the needs of today. This is another BREAK 
for ADVERTISERS .. . (and there are many 
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WEET platitudes ... “prestige copy" 
. +. are passé. Now media must be measured for 
direct selling values. CHEMICAL PREVIEW wel- 
comes this change. Offering the largest buying 
circulation of key production and technical men 
in the 16,000 chemical process plants, this mag- 
azine gives advertising the BREAKS that bring 
results. Read the features making CHEMICAL 
PREVIEW “tops” . . . of the BREAKS ADVER- 
TISERS get through the unique format .. . “post- 
graduate" circulation methods . . . and powerful 
editorial policy that makes this magazine the 
greatest producer of business in the chemical 
process field. 


Full information and rates will be on your desk 
tomorrow if you write us today . . . (well, any- 
how, as soon as the postman can deliver them). 


PUTMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


737 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Books 





for Marketing Men 


LET'S GO TO AUSTRALIA 

By George F. Taubeneck 
Published by Conjure House 
5299 Cass Ave 


Detroit. 
Price: $2.75 

This is a fa tual report on what Aus 
tralia 1K¢é und how the Australians 
differ trot is in both little and bi things 
Businessmen who are interested in Aus 
tralia a i iarket should find this volume 
especia useful 

Shortly before publi ition, the manu 

ipt was edited annotated ind enlargs 
t the Australian Bureau of Information 
the Australian Embassy in Washingtor 
dD. C ind several well-informed native 
Australiar 


ADVERTISING LAYOUT 
By Richard S. Chenault 
Published by Heck-Cattell Publishing 


Company, Inc., 


33 W. 42nd St 
New York 
Price: $5. 
By illustrating specific layout principles 
nearly every page, this book expla 
ea type of layout technique from poster 
d billboard nagazine, newspaper and 
direct mail. The chapters range from the 
Da principlk ayout design to the 
t t ‘ il igency art director, in 


} 


in typography and let- 
continuity in style, bleed space, bal- 
ance, yntrast and art work. Full 
color illustrations appear throughout the 
chapter treating color pr and color 
in layout 

The author, who is art director 
& Smith & Ross, is an instructor in adver 
layout at Columbia University and 
background of 15 experience 
layouts for every adver 


cluding instruction 
tering, 


unity, ct 
cesses 
at Fuller 


tising 
has a 
designin vy 
tisement 


PEOPLE AND BOOKS, A STUDY OF 
READING AND BOOK-BUYING HABITS 
By Henry C. Link and Harry A. Hopf 


years’ 


type of 


Published by Book Mfrs.’ Institute, Inc., 
25 W. 43rd St., New York. 
Price: $10. 

The authors made 4,000 consumer in 
terviews to define the future market for 
the book publishing industry Cost of 
the study was underwritten by 79 lead 
Ing book publishers, printers, paper 
makers and other suppliers 

Most important finding was the con 


education is a “transcendent 
influence” on reading and purchase of 
books Those interviewed revealed that 
their time spent in reading and other re 
lated activities was: radio, 49%: news- 
paper 21% magazines, 11% 


11% and books. 8° 


clusion that 


movies, 
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“BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS ° 59 E. VAN BUREN ST. ° CHICAGO 5 


45,832 Extra Readers to Dealers’ 
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by Survey 


Employees 


Particularly interesting to market 
search men will be the chapter outli 


the methods used in the conduct of 
survey, one of the most complete desc ip 
tions of national sampling methods 
published 


MARKETING IN THE WEST 

By Dr. Nathanael H. Engle 
Published by The Ronald Press Compan 
15 E. 26th St., 
New York. 
Price: $3.50. 


This book is the result of a 
completed under the sponsorship of 
Pacific Advertising Association and 
tains contributions from an array of Wes 
ern marketing specialists. According t 
the survey, the Western States fa 
prosperous future, and it is predicted 
the West will leap forward in mar 
turing 

An important section of the bool 
advertising and marketing facilities ir 
West number among its contributors 


survey 


authorities as John G. Morse, Los Ange 
les; Julian Randolph, San Fran 
Henry A. Burd, University of Was! 


ton; and Thomas N. Johnson, | 
States Department of Commerce 


INSTALLMENT MATHEMATICS 
HANDBOOK 

By Milan V. Ayres 
Published by The Ronald Press Company 
15 E. 26th St., 


New York. 
Price: $10. 

The material in this book is based 
the formulas developed by the author dur 
ing his 15 years’ work as analyst for the 
National Association of Sales Finance 


Companies and its successor, the Americar 
Finance Conference 


In his work as analyst, 


Mr 


Ayre had 


submitted to him for solution innumerable 


problems of widely varied financial and 
mathematical nature covering pract 
all kinds of transactions and calculations 


that could conceivably come up in time 
payment financing and the liquidati 


such obligations. For these 


} 


proble: s ne 


had to develop mathematical procedures 


ving 


resulting in readily usable formulas giving 


’ 


accurate results. He has collected al 
these formulas in this book, organized anc 
classified them into groups according t 
the nature of the transactions involved 


Derivations of the formulas are complet 


worked out so that the user, 
can follow them through in detail 
The tables and formulas are easily 4 


etely 


if he w ishes, 


plied to many special purposes. They are 


manutacturer 
sales of 
auto Ou 


specifically useful to 
cerned with financing 
equipment, farm equipment, 


and trucks, etc. 


1,000 SALES POINTS 
By J. George Frederick 


Published by The Business Bourse, 
80 W. 40th Street, 

New York. 

Price: $2.75. 


The entire 224 pages of this 
in the form of numbered paragra 
densations in an effort to 





“boil dow nd 


revitalize what is known about s an’ 
ship. The contents represent 2 ars 
of the discussions at the Nev rk 
Sales Managers’ Club, the ma ules 
congresses and salesmanship cont es 
conventions and sales _ training 


which the author has addressed 
the sales research he and his st hs 
conducted for many years 
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WELDING... A SUBSTANTIAL 





These are the Major Industries using Welding .. . 


Aircratt 

Automotive 

Boilers & Tanks 
Chemicals & Foods 
Contract Shops 


Electrical Manufacturing 
Heavy Fabrication 
Light Fabrication 
Railroads 
Shipyards 
and many others.... 


These products are used in Welding... 


Electrodes, Coated 
Arc Welders (Manual) 
DC Generator 

AC Transformer 


Automatic Welding Machines 


Arc Welding Cable 
Electrode Holders 
X-Ray Equipment 


Face Shields & Helmets 
Gas Welding Rods, Bare 
Torches, Welding & Cutting 
Cutting Machines, Gas 
Regulators (Gas) 

Hose, Welding & Cutting 
Acetylene Generators 

Flux Welding & Brazing 
Safety Equipment 


MARKET FOR SUBSTANTIAL SALES 


Mines & Quarries 
Petroleum 

Public Utilities 

Steel Mills & Blast Furnaces 
Structural Fabrication 


Gloves, Safety 
Goggles 

Cable Connectors 
Ground Clamps 
Welding Clamps 

Pipe Fittings (Welding) 
Grinders, Portable 
Grinding Wheels 


These manufacturers advertise their products regularly in The WELDING ENGINEER 


Adjustable Clamp Co. 

Air Reduction Sales Co. 

Aladdin Rod & Flux Mig. Co. 

Allis-Chalmers Mig. Co. 

Alloy Rods Co. 

Aluminum Co. of America 

American Agile Corp. 

American Brass Co. 

American Chain & Cable Co. 

American Optical Co. 

American Platinum Works 

Ampco Metal, Inc. 

Amsco (American Manganese 
Steel Div., American Brake 
Shoe Co.) 

Anti-Borax Compound Co. 

Arcos Corporation 

Atlas Welding Accessories Co. 

Badger Corp. 

Bastian-Blessing Co. 

Bentley Weldery, Inc. 

Black Mfg. Co. 

Bonney Forge & Tool Works 

Bridgeport Brass Co. 

Callite Tungsten Corp. 

Cargille, R. P. 

Carter-Lockard Co. 

Central Corp., The 

Champion Rivet Co. 

Chase Brass & Copper Co. 

Chek-Shock Mfg. Co. 

Chelsea Prods, Inc. 

Chicago Hdw. Foundry Co. 


Chicago Mfg. & Distr. Co. 
Cincinnati Tool Co. 
Cleveland Tungsten, Inc. 
Colonial Tanning Co. 
Couse Mfg., Inc. 
Cullen-Friestedt Co. 
Dallett Co., The 

Dockson Corp. 

Drennan, Lee J. 


Dupont de Nemours, E. I., & Co., 
Inc., Graselli Chemicals Dept. 


Eastern Equipment Co. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 

Eisler Engineering Co. 

Electric Arc., Inc. 

Electric Auto-Lite Co., The 

Electroloy Co., The 

Elliott Mfg. Co. 

Eutectic Welding Alloys Co. 

Faulk, F. R. 

Federal Machine & Welder Co. 

Flint Products Co. 

Fuller, G. C., Mig. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Great Lakes Steel Corp. 

Greyhound A. C. Arc Welder 
Corp. 

Handy 6 Harman 

Harnischfeger Corp. 

Harris Calorific Co. 


Hercules Electric & Mfg., Co., Inc. 


Hobart Bros. Co. 
Independent Engineering Co. 


International Nickel Co., Inc. 
Jackson Products 

Jessar, Fred 

Knu-Vise Inc. 

Krembs & Co. 

Lincoln Electric Co. 

Linde Air Products Co. 
Liguid Carbonic Corp. 
Mallory & Co., Inc., P. R. 
Marquette Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Metal & Thermit Corp. 

Metal Bond Mig. Co. 

Metro Mig. Co. 

Midland Paint & Varnish Co. 
Mid-States Equipment Co. 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
Modern Engineering Co. 
Moorwood Electric & Mig. Co. 


Nageldinger, John, & Sons, Inc. 


National Carbide Corp. 
National Steel Corp. 
Northeast Metals Co. 

Page Steel & Wire Division 
Penn Tool & Machine Co. 
Phillips, C. E., & Co. 
Pierce Governor Co. 
Reid-Avery Co. 

Roberts, Weldon Rubber Co. 
Safety Gos Lighter Co. 
Sciaky Bros. 

Seymour Mfg. Co. 
Shawinigan Products Corp. 
Sherman Co. 


Sight Feed Generator Co. 

Smith, A. O., Corporation 

Speer Carbon Co. 

Special Welding Alloy Co., Inc. 

Stackpole Carbon Co. 

St. Pierre Chain Corp. 

Stoody Mig. Co. 

Titan Metal Mig. Co. 

Trindl Products Ltd. 

Tube Turns, Inc. 

Tweco Products Co. 

Union Carbide & Carbon Co. 

United States Steel Corp. 

United States Steel Supply Co. 

Vangtronic Corp. 

Victor Equipment Co. 

Welding Alloys Mig. Co. 

Welding & Cutting Materials 
Co. 

Welding Equipment & Supply 
Co. 


Weldit, Inc. 

Weldrite Co., Inc. 

Wells, Martin 

Welsh Mfg. Co. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

Wiese Plow Welding Co. 

Willson Products, Inc. 

Wooldridge Aluminum Weld. 
Prod. 

Wrigley, William, Ir., Co. 


FIRST in paid circulation—FIRST in advertising—FIRST in prefer- 
ence of the key buyers of the welding industry, The WELDING ENGI- 
NEER is the logical outlet for your sales message to this ever-expanding 


industry. 
D THE 


Exe -utive & Sales Offices 


FLDING ENGINEER 


Published by The Welding Engineer Publishing Co. 
Division of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


330 W. 42nd St.. New York 18, N. Y. 





Editorial & Production Offices 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Also publishers of The WELDING ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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Manufacturers 


rT p rt 


ible radios are advertising their sets 
to pleasure boat owners who want 
entertainment and weather reports 





Zenith Radio Corp 


Here are other products and services 
now advertised through the pages of 
Yachting! 

Ice Boxes 

Plywood 


Diving Equipment 
Clocks and Watches 
Binoculars 

Paints and Varnishes 


Insurance 
Distress-Signals 


Depth Sounders Uniforms 

Stee! Cables Searchlights 
Radar Canvas 
Gasoline & Oil Books 

Radios Direction Finders 


Fire Extinguishers Water Purifiers 


Ventilators Instruments & Controls 
Motors & Parts Rope 

Electric Megaphones Cigarette Lighters 
Stoves Hardware 

Sails Metal! Polishes 

Electric Generators Propellers 

Pumps Lumber 

Furniture Fastenings 


The Yachting industry represents a 
Xu , 

tremendous market for hundreds of 

products. I ook into it! 


GF Let us send you without obli- 
gation a report of coming trends 
contained in our 1946 Yacht Indus- 
try Survey. Write: dvertising 
Department. 


Yachting 


The Leading Publication in the Boating Field 
in Circalation and in Volame of Advertising 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CORP. 
205 East 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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Repeat Advertisements? 


| 
Recently we have had several interest 


talks instigated by a progressive manu 
ot repeated adver 


nts. Very probably this question has 





come ¢t your mind frequently, too It cer 
tal ly ee s inefhcient t reate i idver 
tisement wi ich, by every measure is €x 
ceptior lly effective, ther Pp iblish it only 
i iss on tl an ther ind some 
es interior interpretation of an adver 
tising message, Just to get a different ad 
i! act er directed some sé us 
il J enetrat v esti Sa Ss oI the 
1 < | epetiti il d whether or 
t we had any evidence of the declining 
ther y as 1 s repeated As you 
Know, there is a Mass of opinion or the 
subject. Als st I t nal advertis 
i in express hi at length o 
‘ pDyect Ss et es ‘ I cing his ideas 
wit < fic eXa es Bi t is tat is We 
t ind there 1s lusive a ceptable 
esearc t evaluate repetiti 
Our di s ght us to the 
that there is prot ibly a wide i 
te t this questi Will de glad t 
é t t 


PUBLISHER 


We have no accumulated facts from 


our own experience. However, we 
have operated under this general be- 
lief which is an average we have 
checked with a number of advertisers 
—a typical customer or prospective 
customer is likely to see your adver- 
tising three to five times out of twelve 
in a year, if one is run every month. 
If this is a fairly correct assumption, 
then the same advertisement might be 
run three to four times a year without 
harm. 


We also believe that it is difhcult to 


really outstanding advertise- 


secure 
ments so when one is actually devel- 
oped, it 1s worth repetition. An ad- 


recently 


Vertising agency executive 
commented that an advertiser could 
not expect that every advertisement 


He said the ad- 


vertiser should be happy to have one 


would be a top ad. 


outstanding ad out of 
eight. Therefore, it would seem that 


every SIX OF 


the outstanding ad might be repeated 
to greater advantage than using some 
of the average type ads that come in 
between. Of course, generalization of 


this kind should not be followed dog- 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales mar 
” problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if 
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By KEITH J. EVANS 


matically because some types of ad- 
vertisements such as news ads and 
others lose their timeliness and will not 
bear repeating. 

A factor to be taken into considera- 
tion which favors repeat ads is that a 
prospective customer may be attracted 
to a certain advertisement but take no 
action the first or second time he sees 
again he 


it. However, on seeing it 
may decide he will write for the book 
let or request price on the product 





Value of Editorial Content 


They tell me that fan is one 
vreatest Joys authe rship and 
stimulate you a wee bit to discover 
your regular department in INpI 


MARKETING has still one more reader. T 
item “A Versus B Magazines rompt 
f i 


comment trom me 
, ' 1" 
I have no disagreement at ail t 
e} 14 } y » f Lor 
that you could ive gone turther é 
ing this idve tising nanager é 
two publications of seemingly equa 


1 
f editorial 


For instance, quality o 


it seems to me must come pron 
into considerati even though wie 
ill agreed that this is a difhcult t g 
measure Related to editorial gu ty 
reader response Perhaps the best 
two publications is what the reader 
selves thir k about the papers \ 
they react t then 

Certainly 


progress in the if telligent evalu 
reader response to media. We'll gre 
that the reader is of supreme im] 

in media evaluation and if an ad 
anager or his agency is unable 
tinguish between two competing m 
hen isn’t the logical recourse ¢ 

the field tor the answer? 

Pi Bl K 


Certainly the editorial content 1s 


factor which, no 


have mentioned 


very important 


doubt, we should 


Practically all of the other major points 
were also left out as we try to assume 
that an advertising manager the 
basic features well in hand but wk 
ing for something else. 

As hardly any company co the 
whole country, one will v« tre 
quently find that one magazin vers 
its particular marketing are nore 
completely than the other. may 

ment 
ssted 
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These are the facts supplied by an adver- 
tiser of an engineering specialty (name on 


request). 


We cre making rreat litth deet suc 
cesst \ appl ed to retracting landing gears 
‘ 1 wing aps on planes We hneure 
must be a lot of other applications—but 
ere they 

( en a good flight of ducks. if vou can 
stl t vou can | ve duck fon dinnet 

o we did an exploratory campaign in 
Mi n Industi i magazine that covers all 
lustrial markets. 

‘a copy. wl ch detailed , dect and 
cneiner l SCTV ICE reached into the 
nt plants na ‘ tive ! t rTUNS TO 

l nele 
portant leads were ce eloped in 24 
kneineering executives 1 top-man 
most ran neck ma neck C\DTOCSSII 
Phe purchasing agents were right on 
ss. too. Inquiries were from the right 
{ people in the right kind of plants 





FOUND* where management 
men are at work — 


Plant — Office — Home and En Route 


Y 
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if vou can shoot st ‘aight 


We think these action-factors contributed 
to this success story: 

i) Modern 
to-hit target 
ind management men in more than 
of U.S. mat 


Industry provided a big. broad 


Casy more than 50,000 industrial 


managers 
81,500 plants that produc RQ 
! 


facture products 


nusual reader 
Modern 

pict technic. Simply explained—this is a 
composite of field research by traveling editors 


has been de 
F 


tiEriqnre eal 


(b) I 


veloped via 


mitensity 
Industry's 


combined with statl-writing and pictorial jour 
nalism. Objective of this edi-pictorial techni 
is more interesting, easier reading with 
fuller understanding by a// levels of industrial 


management 


c) Modern Industry’s modern makeup de 


livers the full reader traffic.to the advertise 


Live editorial material of known high reader 
ship is spread throughout the magazine—there 
ire no solid advertising sections (front or baci 


to engulf important messages 


In Modern Industry. where there ts imple for 


mat for the best in industrial pourn 
vill find AC TION-ABILITTY. Responsible 


renders: witl mthority to act. or to 


iction—see that profitable action is taken 


ilismm. vou 


too 


influence 


And a yo°. larger than usual page size encow 
iwes the advertiser to put more facts in pic 
ives provides the showing and _ selling 


irea for large size presentations of yreater met 


chandising effectiveness 


Modern Industry 


VIEVGAZ PS OF { RY ( 
rw OR} TADISO I I 
iil PLE, Portis 
CHICAGO 0 WACKER DRIVI 


CLEVELAND tf St8 UNION COMMERCE BLIn 


ATLANTA @ 1722 RHODES-HAVERTY BLIx 


LOS ANGELES 14: 403 W. 81ust 


SAN FPRANCISCO 68 post s 











M. I. USER-BENEFITS 
up 


reaches more 
plants mak- 
products. 


More plants... 
than 31,500 U.S 
ing 89° of manufactured 


More management men 

: largest U.S. coverage (‘at all 
influential levels) of any magazine 
directed to manufacturing industries 


More reliabie editorial ma- 
terial unbiased, objective 
Sstaff-written articles avoid the slant- 
ing ot material 





contributed 


A 


( 
{ More pictorial journalism 
picture-caption stories best 
liked by all readers. Nearly all articles 
interest holding 
presentation 


use this popular, 
technic for sharper 


More areo per page . like 
Texas, Modern Industry gives 
more space—40 more than usual 


business publications 


More visibility no solid 
advertising sections to reduce 
your ad. Every ad 
editorial 
traffic. 


ales chances for 
next or 
Delivers 


close to 
full re 


placed 


material sader 


More response again and 
again, ads produce inquiries 
50-366 lower cost than same 
ads in magazines with 3-20 


times greater circulation 


from 
ke yed 


AN 7 


More prestige influential 

audience—backdrop of edi- 
torial character, pictorial atmosphere 
impressive dimensions the stage 
is dramatically set for advertisers 


ATTACH COUPON TO YOUR 
BUSINESS CARD OR LETTERHEAD 
Mr. A. B. WHEELER 746 
Modern Industry, 
347 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17 
Pl ase 


send me the case studies 


demonstrating the ACTION- 
ads in Modern 

Industry where the 

gains highest visibility because 

of your makeup policy and 

the fact that his sales message 


is delivered to the greatest num- 


| 
| ABILITY” of 
| 
| 
| 
, ber of manufacturing plant: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
advertiser 
| 
| 
| 
| 











also find that it can very much 
better position in one than in the other. 
This, of course, is taking into consid 
eration the fact that both magazines 


are equal from the standpoint of edi- 


get 


torial content. 

Some time we shall try to cover the 
question from your viewpoint because 
this question of editorial content is so 
often overlooked by us advertising 
managers and, too, we are sure it is a 
point which a good publisher can al- 


ways afford to emphasize. 


Hobson Joins Monsanto 


Hohson has po ed the plastic 
division sales staff of Monsanto Chemical 
Company, St. Le 


Milburn Rejoins Art Staff 


Edwin [ 


us 


Russell H Milburn, re ently released 
from the Army, is rejoining the staff of 
William Hart Adler, Inx Chicago, as 


director 


assistant art 


Clinic to Discuss Industry's Future 


Industry's future will be the main topi 
} > , . ‘ . . ] ] cad 
on the agenda ola personnel clinic slated 
for the Farragut Hotel, Rye Beach, N.H 
for two weeks beginning July 6. Eugene 


|. Benge, Benge Associates, 


president ot 
director. Ex 


Clinic 


Chicago, will serve as 
ecutives representing a variety ol indus 
tries operating in the | S. and Canada 


are expected to atter d 





\ That's the cost of 12 full pages for one full 
year! What a buy! What an opportunity to 

do a real selling job in one of America’s richest industries! 

It's a small investment when you consider the sales potentialities 

and the publication for carrying your product story to America’s 

most progressive dairy plants. MILK PLANT MONTHLY is the 
authority—the down-to-earth 
journal. That's why it enjoys highest reader interest. That's why 

it has the highest number of individual mail subscriptions among 
owners, managers and superintendents. These men pay the full 
subscription price—no special discount or premiums. They read 
MILK PLANT MONTHLY because it gives them full value—it's 
sincere, helpful and progressive. That's the type of technical 

\ journal you want to carry your message to the important buyers 


recognized 


in this great industry. 


\ Write for rates 
SS 
Published by 
NATIONAL MILK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
127 Sowth La Salle St . Chicago 4 


120 


and 


information as related to your product. 


INC 


IHlinois 


July 31 Is Entry Deadline in 9th 
Annual Editorial Competition 


WITH EARLY returns indicating 
that this year’s entries will surpass last 
year’s record, INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
inG’s Ninth Annual Editorial Com- 
petition will draw to a close on July 
$1. Arrangements have been made for 
presenting the prize-winning plaques 
to business paper editors at early fall 
meetings of the Industrial Advertisers 
of New York and the Chicago Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association. 

Six weeks before the closing date 
more than 150 business magazines and 
newspapers had requested entry blanks 
in the six classifications. A total of 
25 awards will be given for editorial 
achievement. Each editor may enter 
issues in 
the 


as many articles, series or 


the competition as he wishes in 
following classifications: 


1. For the best series of articles or 
editorials on one theme or a definite ob- 
jective appearing in a series of issues. 


2. For the best single editorial or 
article contributing to the advancement of 
the field served. This may be a technical 
article or a general article or editorial 















specialized technical 


specific market 


Villeyring © 


Monthly SINCE 


1929 
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treating a problem confronting the indus. 
try and suggesting a solution. 

3. For the best single issue of a publi. 
cation devoted entirely or principally to 
a single subject or central theme of major 
importance to the field served. 

4. For the best illustrative treatment 
of editorial material in general. Recogni- 
tion will also be given for outstanding 
work in telling a story principally with 
pictures and captions. 


5. For the best published research 
initiated by the publication. Data may 
be technical or nontechnical and may 


concern any problem or need of the 
field served by the publication. Entries 
will be judged by the importance of the 
need or problem of the industry; the 
originality of the method of compiling 
and presenting the facts; usefulness and 
value of the research published. This 
classification is intended to recognize and 
encourage leadership by business papers 
in the interests of their readers. 


6. For the greatest improvement in 
typography, format, and general appear. 
ance with regard to functional design and 
appropriateness in the editorial services 
rendered. 

July 31 is the deadline. A complete 
list of winners will be published in 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING for October. 
The competition is open to editors of 
all business papers in the United States 
and Canada. Company house publica- 
tions are not eligible. 

Six St. Louis advertising men will 
serve as judges on August 9. They 
are: 

C. B. Dietrich, advertising manager 
Wagner Electric Corporation; Hubert 
J. Echele, president, Warwick Typog- 
raphers, Inc.; O. R. French, president 
Oakleigh R. French & Associates; 
James R. Kearney, Jr., 
James R. Kearney Corporation; How- 
ard A. Marple, Monsanto Chemical 
Company, and E. A. W. Schulenburg, 
Advertising 


president, 


vice-president, Gardner 


Company. 


Editors and publishers wh« have 
not made their entries or received 
entry blanks are urged to write the 
editor of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING for 
copies of the blanks and the rules 1m- 
mediately. 

Heads Air Devices Promotion 

Thomas A. Hughes has been 
rector of sales promotion, advert a! 
market development for Air De. In 


New York 


Thornton Becomes Ad Manac 


Paul F Fenton, vice president arge 


of manufacturing sales of the S Mig 
Company, Waterbury, Conn., ne 
the appointment of G. K TI ™ 
advertising manager 

1946 
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WILL YOUR ADVERTISING REMEMBER 








Some among our clients, in recent years, asked us not 
to lay the ball on the green. “For Pete’s sake, no inquiries!” they 


cautioned us. “Don’t sell!” 


So our advertising for them had to be concentrated on building 
good will rather than sales. Perfectly sound strategy. In twenty 
years of executing advertising campaigns for over a hundred manu- 

facturers and associations we've seen one point proved more often 


than any other: It pays to advertise continuously, consistently. x 


Still, we believe it was not the three war years, but the seven- ’ 
teen years of selling—the years when salesmen and ads were 
allowed to “hit the ball”—that built up these clients. Those are 
the years in which the mature advertising men associated in this 
agency learned to put the advertising ball cleanly on the green of 
the selected market. We know how because our brains and muscles 


remember—like a well-grooved golf swing. 


In spite of this year’s disappointing delays in many lines it is 


certainly high time new selling plans were laid. We'd be glad to 


start “hitting the ball” with you. 


ASSOCIATES CO 


307 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE 


e CHICAGO,! @ 





ADVERTISING: Export, Direct Mail, Radio, Publication 
MERCHANDISING MARKETING 








In support of this, look at our clients of ten to twenty years ago. Out of 

today’s fifty odd, fourteen have advertised through Evans Associates from ten 

to twenty years, (names on request). See what they have become today—all 
“win, place or show” in their respective industries —none bankrupt —all two 


or three times larger—and all consistent advertisers. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 33] 
Training Personnel 


for the management of our depart- 


ot that kind of turnover in this pro- 
fession—men trying to escape blind 
alleys. That’s bad for everyone. 1 
man wastes a lot of specialized knov |- 


eo 














ment. odge that he _ ae 9 + “4 e ur 
The throwing of major emphasis : en pa on poten , ~~ 
AIRPOR! on the factor of judgment as the key ; h | 4 Be 
dvancement has an wmncrtent  maeazines waste those columns an chi 
oe ogee columns of space that they have to tw 
“4 ‘tw SCHEDU corollary advantage. Not only does devote in every issue to record the 
it usually strengthen the man’s crea- . mg 
, ~ . endless wanderings from job to job net 
tive ability, but it also strengthens the : 
; = oie of thousands and thousands of men the 
growth of the man’s other abilities, ‘inal eapiintenn 
thus fitting him for advancement in A pecan stent wins tio 
more directions than would otherwise eutaalil A eee’ dtletien] ; 
be possible. inevitable—and even desirable—but en 
the advertising profession will never a 
Not infrequently, a future is opened achieve the kind of stability we all he 
up in some non-advertising direction. want it to have until those of us who oad 
That is important. Nothing chokes are in executive positions accept more a 
progress in any organization faster responsibility, than we have in the oe 
than to have the line of advancement _ past, for the lives and happiness and - 
blocked with men who have not been —_—fyture of thousands of young men and a 
With the recent passage of the a he yo cnr — they 36 women who have a right to expect a 
: ake any joo other than the one they that we have accomplished something 
airports bill a fund of $1,000,- now hold. It is equally true that noth- in our business tes toward making = 
000,000 becomes available for ing is so unfair to the individual as to this profession better and sounder and sona 
new airport construction. Under so restrict his work and his training more stable than it was when we came four 
CAA plans, this means a market that you prevent him from moving santo it Stat 
= he > nithi , ee a ‘ rel 
of $200 million a year for the = hy Wace kar atine oe aed rr A .. 
construction of 3,000 urgently man, he has no alternative but to yg Sl ap RON at The 
. . 4 Otte - as ee name a ertis 
needed airports. change jobs and move to another com- lng maneaet of the Ladish Drop Forge ings 
ie pany. There is a tremendous amount Company, Cudahy, Wis Bear 
This fast-rising market offers you man’ 
a new outlet of vast potentiality. c zine. 
Your products are needed right “7 
° . ° is Ta 
now in the 3 big categories of the omy 
airports market: it re 
. them 
1. Construction equipment and both 
materials. Th 
& Pi 
2. Airport operation and main- progr 
tenance equipment. 1§7 
As so 
3. Aircraft sales and service— Press, 
plus the needs of the private flyer. al 
use 
AIRPORTS puts you on the inside 7 
track to this swelling market. AIR- a § 
PORTS is the recognized authority By 
on planning, construction, man- ky & 
agement; in aircraft sales and and « 
service — 12 issues a year de- with i 
voted 100% to airports and their Edit 
specific problems. Fred 
spons'f 
= 
Mot 
Milto 
& A i + - For advertising and and Vi 
agenc 
* book rates, call your publi. 
4 + 
Blue Boolk 
agency or write... Yale 
AVIATION PUBLICATIONS A DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN INDUSTR fat 
" > ance 
1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 1 21 E. HURON ST. CHICAGO ll, iL! ng 
a _ 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 59] 


3-Way Campaign 


recently celebrated its 20th year of 
uninterrupted publication. In each 
monthly issue, the advantages of 
Beardsley & Piper equipment are shown 
through the use of case studies. The 
two- picture cover ties in with the 
story by illustrating the old and the 
new method, graphically illustrating 
the spirit and objective of the publica- 
tion. 

Foundrymen reading “Better Meth- 
ods” benefit because they see the latest 
methods of foundry organization from 
the handling and preparation to sand 
ramming; and by showing them the 
use of the equipment in various foun- 
dries throughout the United States, 
the merits of the various machines are 
obvious. 

“Better Methods” is mailed once a 
month to a special, selective, and per- 
sonalized list of approximately 10,800 
foundrymen executives in the United 
States and Canada. This list was de- 
veloped, and is constantly maintained, 
by the agency’s research department. 
The results of “Better Methods” mail- 
ings have been extremely satisfactory. 
Beardsley & Piper salesmen report 
many inquiries prompted by the maga- 
zine. It can be safely said that every 
foundryman executive in the country 
is familiar with “Better Methods,” and 
that the great majority of them read 
it regularly. Correspondence from 
them proves this, and so do inquiries 
both direct and indirect. 


The third portion of the Beardsley 
& Piper advertising and marketing 
program is monthly mailings to its 
157 foundry equipment distributors. 
As soon as “Better Methods” is off the 
press, it is sent to each one of them 
with a personal letter urging them to 
use “Better Methods” in their selling 
efforts. Since its primary purpose is 
to help sell, the magazine is generally 
used forcefully by them. 

By this three way program, Beards- 
ley & Piper has obtained successful 
and effective advertising consistent 
with its alloted budget. 


Editor’s Note: In addition to artist 
Fred Cunningham, the producers re- 
sponsible for the Beardsley & Piper 
fampaign include H. G. Schlichter, sales 
Promotion manager of the company; 
Milto» Pierson, art director of Behel 
and Waldie and Briggs; and James Bolt, 
agenc, account executive and editor of 
“Better Methods,” the external company 
Public tion. 


Yale & Towne Ups McCullough 
Jar S. McCullough has been ad- 


vance manager of sales and advertis- 


we e Philadelphia division of the 
Vale wne Mfg. Company 
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THE CARE AND FEEDING 
—OF PRESIDENTS 


For success in dealing with presidents observe these rules: 


Go to presidents with decisions, not for decisions; 
Go to presidents with fundamentals, not with details; 
Be clear, concise, complete, convincing; 

Be prepared; 

Be brief! 

Fundamentals are determined by ideas. The company that sells 

the ideas has a good chance of selling the goods. 

Ideas that appeal to presidents follow the patterns of their think- 

ing and doing: 

1. Presidents think and plan further ahead; 

2. Presidents “see” in terms of figures, percentages, ratios, 
charts, graphs, balance sheets, costs, taxes, profits, sur- 
pluses, and dividends; 

3- Presidents like ideas that make for efficiency, time sav- 
ing, cost saving, a better and more appealing product, 
more sales; 

4. Presidents welcome ideas that make for better em- 
ployee and public relations; 

5. Presidents are persuaded by prestige and standing as 
well as by technical or scientific superiorities; 

6. Presidents buy wholesale - - - they buy overall detter 
lighting « * * not a single bulb; they buy plant mod- 
ernization * * * not a single machine; 

7. Presidents’ thoughts and actions range the entire field 
of business: production, marketing, financing, man- 
agement; in many respects they are all-seeing, all- 
knowing, all-doing; 

8. Presidents embrace ideas and make their decisions on 

the basis of experience, judgment, departmental recom- 

mendations; and, sometimes, by intuition, hunch, 
tossing a coin, or for purely personal or emotional 
reasons, * * * ignoring the persuasion of science or 
facts * - * seldom enough ‘to prove that they usually 
are wise and often enough to show that they are human. 


Yi > Ww Noe 


~ 


If you want action from your advertising to Presidents tell your 
story in your headlines and illustrations; executives seldom take 
the time to read a “clever” or “intriguing” advertisement dowa 
to the last line to find out what it is all about! 


* * * 
For action from Presidents - - - try Dun’s Review! 
* * . 


Dun’s Review reaches 20,666 presidents and 35,485 other executives in the 
leading companies in Manufacturing (55.9% of circulation); Wholesaling 
(24%); and Railroads, Transportation, Utilities, Retail, etc., (11.9%); Finan- 
cial, Banking, and Insurance (8.2%). Detailed breakdown, by titles, type, 
and size of companies available. 


DUNS REVIEW 


Published by DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 
290 Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. 


Offices in principal cities of the world. 
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LECTRONICS has come out of the labora- 

tory and become an applied science— 

a new tool of industry that is being adapted 
to an amazing variety of practical uses. 


In the metal-working industries, for example, 
electronic devices are making possible wider 
use of automatic operations in machine 
tools, higher degrees of precision and greater 
sensitivity in gaging equipment, more posi- 
tive control of all types of processes from in- 
duction heating to final inspection. 


In applying electronics to metal-working 
processes, and in specifying electronic 
equipment, executives at every level of au- 
thority—in engineering, manufacturing and 
management—take an active part. These 
men are interested in electronics from a 
strictly practical standpoint. If an electronic 
device can improve a product or a process 
... they're for it! 


These groups of executives, working with the 
manufacturers of electronic equipment, are 
the ones who are applying electronics in the 
metal-working industries. These are the men 
who influence the final decisions regarding 
the installation of electronic equipment in 


thet your advertising reaches the purchasing and specifying 


, IT’S A FACT! MACHINERY’S Directed Distribution plan makes sure 
authorities who count. Under this plan, MACHINERY directs personal 


their products and the use of electronics in 
their production processes. 


Realizing its tremendous possibilities, 
MACHINERY began early to report the prac- 
tical applications of electronics in the metal- 
working industries. Since then, MACHIN- 
ERY has been telling its readers the impor- 
tant facts that they need—and want—to 
know about electronic progress. 


Because MACHINERY reaches the working 
executives at all levels of authority, it is tell- 
ing the story of electronics to the men who 
are most important from a buying—and 
selling—standpoint, the men who make de- 
cisions concerning the uses of electronics in 
the metal-working industries.“ 


The sale of electronic devices, either for in- 
corporation into new machine designs or for 
modernizing existing equipment, requires 
coverage of three types of working execu- 
tives: the engineer-designer, the manufactur- 
ing-production executive, and the managerial 
executive. In the metal-working indusiry, 
MACHINERY reaches all of these important 
groups of purchasing authorities as no other 
publication in this field can. 


> 





copies each month to approximately 2,500 top metal-working executives. 
To do this, MACHINERY checks constantly by mail and personal investiga- 
tion to learn who the important buying influences are . .. and where 
they are. MACHINERY then finds out how many of these men are 
already subscribers to MACHINERY. Of course, a good many are; but 
a paid circulation alone cannot reach all the executives in authoritative 
buying positions. MACHINERY therefore directs personal copies to the 
top executives not already on MACHINERY’S circulation lists. Men in all 
types of positions are reached if they are known to have buying authority. 
Because we check constantly, a man continues to receive MACHINERY if 
he moves to a new job with buying authority . .. and his successor in the 
old job receives MACHINERY, too. Thus, Directed Distrubution, combined 
with high-quality paid circulation, assures MACHINERY’S advertisers com- 
plete, constant coverage of the active buying influences in the metal- 
working industries. 


ED fe NDUSTRIAL PRESS, 148 LAFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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Advertising Volume Figures for June Issues of Business Papers 
and Totals for 6 Months 


ed. all publications 


I'nless otherwise not 
June 
Pages 
Industrial Group 1946 1945 
Aero Digest *+114 *27 
Air Conditioning & Refrigera- 
tion News (w) (11%x16) (53 43 
American Aviation (semi-mo) *163 °98 
American Builder 127 114 
American City 102 23 
American Machinist (bi-w *\)514 *545 
Architectural Forum 123 161 
Architectural Record #130 *149 
Automotive & Aviation Indus- : 
tries (semi-mo) 259 360 
Aviation Maintenance 64 102 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w) $1232 $236 
Bedding 84 81 
Brewers’ Digest 37 40 
Brick & Clay Record *+28 *29 
Bus Transportation §165 16% 
Butane-Propane News 77 64 
Canner (w) *+1101 *t102 
Ceramic Industry *+59 *52 
Chemical & Engineering News 115 io 
Chemical Industries .. %+103 *117 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engi- 
neering +336 340 
Civil Engineering 41 38 
Coal Age +122 164 
Construction Digest (bi-w) */120 *102 
Construction Methods (9x12) 128 129 
Constructor 38 36 
Contractors & Engineers 
Monthly (9% x14) 17 58 
Cotton 146 155 
Diesel Progress (8%x11) 65 99 
Plectric Light & Power &4 119 
Electrical Contracting 123 128 
Electrical South 42 48 
Electrical West §107 $110 
Electrical World (w) 266 307 
Electronics 0235 331 
Engineering & Mining Journal +142 162 
Engineering News Record (w) *)348 354 
Factory Management & Main- 
tenance 322 52 
Fire Fnegineering 40 49 
Food Industries 188 177 
Foundry e $234 240 
Gas 46 46 
Gas Age (bi-w) *$)}121 *1109 
Heating. Piping & Air Condi 
tioning 2 ) 123 
Heating & Ventilating 66 85 
Industrial & Engineering Chem- 
istry (two editions) 161 150 
Industrial Finishing (44% x6%) 85 91 
Industry & Power 14 154 
Iron Age (w) *+622 *693 
Laundry Age °76 74 
Machine Design *2KE *342 
Machine Tool Bluse Book (44x 
6) 298 364 
Machinery 346 371 
Manufacturers Record 51 $152 
Marine Engineering & Shipping 
Review 151 275 
Materials & Methods 187 30 
Mechanical Engineering 122 132 
Mechanization (4 13/16x7 5/16) R4 92 
Metal Finishing 73 Ort 
Metal Progress 152 186 
Mill & Factory 248 324 
Mining & Metallurey 55 34 
Modern Machine Shop (414:x6%4) 307 345 
Modern Packaging *144 *143 
Modern Plastics *186 *183 
National Bottlers’ Gazett« 129 118 
National Petroleum News (w) 135 147 
National Provisioner (w) 1163 t141 
Ol & Gas Journal (w) *) 7535 *t570 
Oil Weekly (w) : °§)\ 7287 * £265 
Organic Finishing 12 17 
Paper Industry & Paper World 88 93 
Paper Mill News (w) *s/1F0 °175 
Paper Trade Journal (w) ©§ | 220 *£197 
Petroleum Engineer 154 72 
Petroleum Refiner +195 214 
Pit & Quarry *105 *94 
Power 265 305 
Power Plant Pngineering 132 148 
Practical Builder (10%%x15) 29 26 
Printing 58 54 
Product Pngineering *30 *364 
Production Engineering & Mar 
agement 101 14 
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monthlies and have standard 7x10 type page 
June 
— Pages -~ 

Trade Group 1946 1945 
Products Finishing (4%x6%)... 78 && 
Progressive Architecture ....... 94 105 
Purchasing ......:.:-; ceils is 247 268 
Railway Age (w)...... - +278 $293 
Railway Purchases & Stores 125 132 
Roads & Streets ....... 83 91 
ROCK PrOGucts ....ccccccccees $124 99 
Sewage Works Engineering... 32 27 
Southern Power & Industry... 96 120 
Steel (w) ASIA AS : . e474 583 
SCENE. ecdcvcewecs caene ou 15 25 
Telephone Engineer 46 *44 
Telephony (w) ..... *tt114 *tt117 
OGD WOOEEE Kctciccors 196 190 
Timberman ........ Kenan *95 *96 
Tool & Die Journal (5x7%&) 130 72 
Water Works Engineering (bi- 

TD wdkvicedboecedostasnbecoces 61 60 
Water & Sewage Works..... 74 §154 
Welding Engineer ....... : ‘ °72 *81 
West Coast Lumberman *113 *111 
Western Construction News 108 116 
i. eee °7: *74 
Woodworking Digest (4%4x6%). *113 *101 

TE. Se nsksnadonuane 15,741 17,597 
American Artisan ... . 88 8 
American Druggist 156 133 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (semi- 

FR eee Por *168 *160 
Building Supply News ‘ 85 79 
Chain Store Age 

Administration Edition Com- 

WOMORIOM coccccccece er 36 33 
Druggist Edition : 145 98 
Fountain Restaurant ......... 28 25 
General Merchandise Variety 

Store Editions ....... $156 . 
Grocery Editions ........ 85 

Commercial Car Journal........ 207 195 
Domestic Engineering 143 153 
Electrical Merchandising (9x12) *146 *147 
Electrical Wholesaling +85 88 
Farm Implement News (bi-w) 144 119 
Fueloil & Oil Heat........ 75 69 
Geyer’s TOPICS ..cccccces , 97 80 
Glass Digest ont éond 13 10 
Hardware Age (bi-w).... 312 249 
Hosiery & Underwear Review 117 ©116 
Jeweler’s Circular—Keystone 316 201 
Lingerie Merchandising on 64 256 
Liquor Store & Dispenser. 61 63 
Men's Reporter (exis). 132 137 
Mill Supplies ......... 235 240 
Motor 157 147 
BEOOGP BMD occeseneseoss 119 116 
NJ (National Jeweler) (5%4X7%s) 323 214 
Office Appliances (6 5/6x10) +143 132 
Photographic Trade News ws 65 
Plumbing & Heating Journal 44 51 
Sheet Metal Worker ia *65 *65 
Southern Automotive Journal 109 80 
Southern Hardware ..... 87 86 
Sporting Goods Dealer . , +185 81 
Syndicate Store Merchandiser 

(414x654) Sewn an 111 97 

Total cman = 4,525 , 905 
American Automobile (Overseas 

Pe cconenssvar ‘ ae 43 3: 
American E xporter (2 editions) 387 "450 
Automovil Americano 67 59 
Caminos y Calles.. . A27 “45 
Farmaceutico 60 43 
Hacienda (two editions) 108 01 
Ingenieria Internacional 

Construccion 81] 90 
Ingenieria Inte rnacional 

Industria ae 114 111 
Oficina Mecanica Moderna 

(quarterly) 123 131 
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June Six Months Ba an a 
— Pages r—— Pages — -_ es — same ‘ 
<port Group 1946 7 1943 1946 1945 Class Group 1946 1945 1946 aa 
, 2e7 . Ne ic + 773 16 
etroleo Interamericano ....... 111 0129 484 367 Medical Economics (4%4x6%)... 122 94 772 ei 
5 : ne re 56 o Modern Beauty Shop .......... 113 67 617 379 
Re ista Aereo Latino America... *+25 *37 152 222 Modern Medicine (4%4x6%)..... 155 125 964 808 
Reviste, HROCRRER 2. cccccccccscess 12 11 79 59 . al 
os 1ish Oral Hygiene (4 5/l6x : Occupational Hazards (4%x6%) 50 61 259 241 
ak’. perondee A EOL SNES 50 44 299 264 Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16).... 144 151 860 872 
T “+r Mecanico Moderno (quar- Restaurant Management ...... 72 69 452 401 
Pe Veyeoreeseviseesexses +» 13 131 249 249 Scholastic Coach ............-:: §32 21 199 148 
Ct NED se cncdiddecrdeoe 63 71 389 403 School Management (9%x11%).. 23 O30 195 136 
‘tal 1.394 “ 1.486 8 O69 6.817 Prats Weed CW) nccaccccsscsass 120 111 683 656 
J ee ee er 1,897 1,717 11,560 9,977 
an » ‘ ea7 os *Includes classified advertising. $Includes special issue. 
: ae one, Se 66h, Clos xi4).. ’ . 00 — 7 +Estimated. |Last issue estimated. tLast two issues esti- 
] amerscan A ll wrOster. a + + ot mated. «Two issues. Three issues. /Four issues. {Five 
Amé i R — ar sevceen 87 &3 46 ses issues. #Established July, 1945. Formerly Part II of Hosiery 
08 nn Sens 89S sn0cas : oe ote 433 é& Underwear Review. @Not including Lingerie Merchandising 
46 Banking (7x103/16) ...... 50 70 378 418 now published separately. Monthly starting July, 1945. 
> s : AMonthly starting January, 1946. @Not including Organic Fin- 
81 Dental Survey .......... + 148 148 851 863 ishing now published separately. *#Standard 7x10 inch type page 
1 Distribution Age ......... teens 7 63 161 340 starting May, 1946. “Figures based on 94%x13% inch type pages. 
spite F > 29 76 F or OMay and June issues combined. 
tr ay By hee eg 93 34 Hr 4 NH NOTE: The above figures must not be quoted or reproduced 
4s el We hau Cars (O84 wid 0447 ° yy ont without permission. 
17 Hotel World Review (w) (9%x14) tt47 $38 249 201 Correction: May, 1946, figures for Oil Weekly should have 
39 Industrial Marketing .......... 112 123 703 710 been 399 pages instead of 216 pages. 
ar 
7 . ° 
14 1946 Gain 1.99%, Over 1945 


June Issue 4.6°/, Less Than 1945 











- 
121 
455 Page %, Page % 
656 June 1946 1945 Gain Gain Six Months 1946 Gain Gain 
yo = CO See ee ee a 17,597 —1,856 —10.5 eres re 96,138 101,243 —5,105 — 5.0 
tt Trade 4,525 3,905 620 15.9 SE eee, Se 28,505 23,533 4,972 21.1 
a Erport 1,394 1,486 — 92 — 6.2 Export hook 8,069 6,817 1,252 18.4 
48 Class 1,897 1,717 180 10.5 errr 9,977 1,583 15.9 
Grand Total ............. 23,557 24,705 —1,148 — 4.6 Grand Total ............. 144,272 141,570 2,702 1.9 
874 
e . i 
peated advertisements committee” in- 
«» |HowManyTimesCanYouRepeat ising Ms Thomon: Me. Spurr; F. 
2 k L. Andrew and John Maddox of Fuller 
ae & Smith & Ross; George O. Hays 
- An Ad : Survey Seeks Answer manny oeere lay 
aR9 and Harry Grinton of Penton Publish- 
123 Plans for a four-month survey on Mr. Spurr outlined plans for con- ing Company, and Philip Ruprecht of 
752 the value of repeating advertisements ducting personal interviews with in- McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. If 
7 attracted top interest among delegates dustrial readers of the weekly and the subject merits further study, some 
Y ee 7 _-_ » a > cplectea ° > > : 
a to the NIAA “Tell and Sell” confer- monthly business papers selected for national organization, possibly NIAA, 
857 ence at Atlantic City. the study. will be asked to assume responsibility 
491 J. H. Thomson, manager, apparatus Questions to be asked of the readers for it. 
744 and industry advertising, Westing- are? ey ae 
184 6 : § ’ ° 
; ; on Agency Acquires 
=a house Electric Corporation, Pitts- (a) Do you remember seeing this —e A cy } q 
53 burgh, and John C. Spurr, director of advertisement? wo New Accounts 7 
598 research, McGraw-Hill Publishing (b) Did you notice whose advertise- The Henry A. Loudon Advertising 
708 C : lined back d d ment this is? Agency, New York and Boston, announces 
16 mpany, outune Scagreuae 38 (c) Did you see this illustration? two new accounts, the Combustion Con- 
es future plans for the study at Friday (d) Did you read this headline? trol Corporation, Cambridge, Mass., man- 
54 atternoon’s session. (e) Did you start reading this copy? ufacturers of combustion controls for in- 
- The i ee Sere (f) Did you read half or more of dustry, and Photoswitch, Inc., Cambridge, 
435 oe a oe = this copy? makers of electronic controls. 
810 Xeptember through December issues ee 
69 of » 2 " . Pp riee C j _ 7. - * . : H 
“ , Product Engineering and Steel, will Steel and 12 for Product Engineering Rockwell Buys Packaging Co. 
ee ittempt to secure more concrete data will be asked to repeat identical ads Rockwell Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, 
5 ° . ° ° ee ‘ 
m the intriguing question, “How in all or part of four issues of each has purchased A. H. Ross Company, Lud- 
es many times can you repeat an identical bitoos outa 2 , low, Ky., packaging machinery maker. A. 
ge in che ghia Yt tet pudlication on varying Irequency pat- H. Ross, president and principal stock- 
+4 Prgee rE ae = = = terns during the four month period. holder, will become vice-president and 
491 oses its effectiveness: Findings will be reported to the ad- general manager of Rockwell's packaging 
= M Thomson, reporting on more vertisers, agencies and ABC or CCA machine division. 
60 than 500 letters received from adver- ine : , _ . : 
er € receive business papers who agree to under- Adams Is New Brown Art Director 
Wing managers in answer to a query rrite * : : 
by Mr. S$ ’ said th ] . ate - — = ow wer share of the $5,000 Ted Adams has been made art direc- 
7 purr, said that a large majority cost of the initial survey. It is expected tor of C. Franklin Brown & Co., Chicago 
t industrial advertisers are intensely that the pro-rata cost to each par- 
- ntercsted in the study because: ticipant will be far less than the $100 Funkhouser Agency Incorporates 
ie Every advertising dollar must maximum guarantee they will be asked Justin Funkhouser & Associates, Balti- 
p ce more than ever in the fast- to make. more, has been incorporated as Justin 
° aching era of competitive sell- = . Funkhouser & Associates, Inc 
If each advertisers would save the 
; - a 
Advertisers can get more sales cost of preparing a single ad, his in- Heads Colorado's Export Sales 
mes ages per dollar in front of pros- vestment would be a blue chip,” Mr. Matthew R. Rosse has been named ex- 
pe if the survey determines con Thomson said. port manager of the Colorado Fuel & 
ly that good ads can be : : . Iron Corporation, New York. Jerry Sabin 
49 fepe ted more than has been cus- The pilot study this fall will be is advertising manager of the export divi- 
t in the past made under the supervision of a “re- sion 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 571] your territory? Which sections need sis, and second, how LOF utilizes t¢ 


; - - . > " ? : - . . - 
| : ay ae 2 pose information received, and how findin zs 
. y Ss . 
Local Market Analysis witaw ‘sek ane a oe are presented to distributors. 
) s « a. ¥ 


Let us take the fictitious case of a 


4. WHAT is the sales potential , "pat 
typical flat glass distributor whom \e 


such as new construction, mainte- ; = 
in your service area, and your partici- 








ee we ut the same time it re pation in each of the four major might call the Smith Glass Compa: 
Ve; . oO — > " ste? . . e 0) 
eals the degree of efhciency on the markets? in Anytown. First. Mr. Smith was 
part of the distributors in reaching 5. HOW can you keep track of kind enough to list his sales geograp , 
these markets your sales results to realize the best iI ; “f , ¥ : 
, possible use of your business facil- Cally, Saat is, Dy Cities ane towns, by oO 
The starting point in a market ities? glass products, by volume, and by type 
inalysis of a LOF distributor is to [he questions sound complicated— of customers sold. Sample lists have 
find the answers to questions such as: the answers are simple. been prepared by us for this purp _ 
1. WHO are your customers who a , (I might mention at this point that 
Sen ipwccieyto Bae ged ms. composes hme Let us tell you the story as simply a re 
x ou your present sales volume: ble | ‘w heeenil ie we don’t care to receive the names 
Are you sure of covering all mar- is possible by first describing the data € Smith’ "nag de 
) ‘ustomers, in order to av 
kets in your service area? LOI requires trom the distributors : ‘LI he a — ‘ ow" “ad wha d ty 
, — . ' 2OSSIDILC rst ing ~ase e 
2. WHERE are the customers in in order to develop the market analy- a Se eee va 
—_— should lose a customer for reasons be- 
yond our control. All we require is 
: $e) 
a geographical breakdown of | sales, . 
< < “ . Sadi 
listing the volume and type of glass hi 
sold, and the customer classificatio “ 
i 
| WHO ARE YOUR CUSTOMERS? pe: 
P ) 
In trying to answer the first ques- ue 
ccm tot 
tion, ““Who are your customers who ; 
give you your present volume?” we 
divide the distributor’s sales into €ac 
seven major customer groups: jobbers, gre 
dealers, automotive replacement  ac- by 
| counts, contractors, manufacturers, § 
' 
sash and door accounts, and a group 
| of a summarized number of accounts 
| . 7 os j eac 
| which are classified under the heading 
j ee . ” the 
| of miscellaneous. h 
: the 
For each of these seven groups we 
the 
develop the sales in dollars and in 
. . trac 
percentage to total sales. This infor- ; 
;  « : obt: 
a . mation is important because it shows 
“ : ‘ : ture 
the degree of the distributor’s mar- } ; 


ACTION PORTRAIT OF AN. ‘oie sooo 
~ : , . com 
| understanding, this information is pre- 
. , Wwe 
sented in chart form. 


}? p | y y th 
O O R U N i ees In order to measure its own per- ( , 
Jon 


formance in regard to proper customer 


















. —_ , . grou 
= = f ohn «6 ee oF a diversification, we furnish the Smith 
Tat ts on indusir: This is a photograph of the “business end” of a gun . a0u 
, a » Manin f : Glass Company with a composite 
that needs: type oil burner, such as you may have in your own \ 
P . h hed f : fl hi h : b chart representing the national pic- diff 
Oi! Burning Air Conditioners > ‘ > , . ~ s ; ‘ 
auniaaiien Shomiese home, P ovograp _ — we in the com eer ture of glass sales customer-wise. [his ‘ ? 
Oil Burning Boilers chamber. Over 2,500,000 oil burners of this and | jpformation is based on a selective Gon 
Oil Furnaces Steel = iapsleaa : . . Pea saa “ae ; ; “ae . we 
Ou Burners Reels other types are operating in the United States. Since group of distributors from various a 
Ais Filters veeings the end of the war thousands more are going into | parts of the country whose perform- sal 
Oil Filters Fuel Oil » : " sront Ont\ 
. . ° . . re 9 4 rofit- 
Fire Brick Duct Work service, and as e grea ation. € « i : ‘ t 
1 j the great national housing program | 2"°¢ 's considered as good and f % 
Blowers Refractories ( 1 12,000,000 units in 10 years) able business. This second composite f 
, zets under way (goa ’ y units rears ;, act 
nag erates Ceasers aba Y ‘6 t : d chart is made up in transparency 80 . 
rucks .» : : , > > > ay 1e% : to 
— SS hundreds of thousands will be required every year | jpat jt can be superimposed on_ the rn 
Vente —for “everybody wants oil burners.” Here is | chart for the Smith Glass Company. : A 
ools . + * c . ~ , rr . 
een a great, live market waiting for you—eager GROUP SALES ANALYZE! = 
4 
a to learn what you have to offer through the However, it is not enough to Ww vol; 
Ete pages of its one dominant publication. Smith the analysis of his sales by ‘hes seen 
——s os . seven major customer groups, ese the 
Write for further details about the Oilheating Market i i 1 all he 
seven groups are composed of a lirge dies 
FUELOIL & OIL HEAT number of trade classifications vith i. 
; 232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. which the glass distributor is ell trib 
Fi LExington 2-4566 familiar. Therefore, we divid x able 
. major customer groups into a (ota! TI 
—s of 31 sub-trade classifications; fo: ¢x- part 


* - “hey 
ample, sales to “other distributo tenn, 
glass sub-jobbers, other glass dis: 5U- prese 


tors, and hardware jobbers. 
The major customer group 


Uu 


ONE DOMINANT PUBLICATION SERVING MANUFACTURER, WHOLESALER, RETAILER 
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OWS 


into sales to the 
ous types of dealers, such as build- 
supply and lumber dealers, hard- 


ilers”’ iS divided 


stores, paint and_ wallpaper 
es, department stores, furniture 
es, picture frame dealers, and 
er types of retail outlets which 
dle flat glass either for replace- 


it and maintenance or in the form 
of mirrors or furniture glass, such as 

le tops, etc. 

[he automotive trade classification 
includes buyers of safety glass in the 
replacement field, such as automobile 
dealers, automobile repair shops, safe- 
ty glass replacement dealers, auto sal- 
vage yards and others. 

For each of the components in the 
seven major groups we analyze Smith’s 
sales in dollars and in percentage to 
his total the number of 
tomers and the average sales volume 
per customer, as well as the percentage 
of the number of customers to Smith’s 


total number of customers. 


sales, cus- 


\ll through the line, that is, for 
* the customer 
groups, we present the sales breakdown 


each of seven major 


by the components of each group. 


SALES POTENTIAL CHECKED 


Again we offer a for 


each component in each group with 


com pa rison 


the national composite which enables 
the Smith Glass Company to check 
the degree of its sales efficiency by 
trade with the results 
obtained in an over-all national pic- 
ture 


classifications 


Following each breakdown and the 
comparison with the national picture, 
we offer certain conclusions, based on 
results of the Smith Glass 
Company in each of the seven major 


the sales 


groups and also in each of the sub- 
groups. 
Variations based on 
differ taken 
tion, and, in developing conclusions, 
we realize that statistical analysis and 
the use of measuring yardsticks are 
physical tools, without 
the application of the “common sense” 


geographical 


ences are into considera- 


useless 
tact is Common sense indeed 1S needed 


to interpret the results and to justify 
the conclusions. 


August Issue to Feature 


Marine Terminal and 


Port Construction 


IGHT now the subject of marine 
terminal and port construction is 
the part 
America will play in the future com- 


extremely timely since 
merce of the world hinges on the 
ability of our ports to expediently 
and economically handle all types of 
cargo. This means revamping pres- 
ent waterfront facilities through mod- 


ernization and new construction. 








In keeping with the 
times, WORLD PORTS 
and ARCHITECT- 
URAL RECORD re 
collaborating in their 
respective August, 
1946, issues to bring 
to the top 
officials, steve- 


nation's 
port 
doring company exec- 
utives, marine terminal 
executives and steam- 





line officials a 


Just Released! 
4-Page Preview 
of the Editorial 
Contents. Write 


for Your Copy. 


. . all based on first 
hand reports from the 
field and an extensive 
questionnaire survey. 
A preview of the Aug- 
ust editorial contents 
is featured in a four 
page folder just re- 
leased. See for your- 
self what a compre- 
hensive job WORLD 
PORTS has undertaken 


to keep the important 








ship 
working guide for 
marine terminal and port construc- 


WORLD PORTS will present 


numerous exclusive articles on the 


tion. 


many aspects of pier and wharf qual- 
ity design trends, plus factual details 
and scale drawings keyed to current 
transportation and handling methods. 


executives in  water- 
front operations fully abreast of 
the latest developments and trends 
in marine terminal and port con- 
struction. There is an important 
opportunity for you to tie-in with 
this special study. Write for your 


copy today. 











A. outlined before, the sales are 
listed on the basis of the average sales 
Volume per type of customer. This 
see mportant to us because it shows | 
the “portunities for reducing selling | 
costs by increasing the individual or- 
der, nd making the call of the dis- | 
ribu or’s salesmen thus more profit- | 
able in before. 

Ths concludes in general the first | 
dart our presentation which at- 
temp: d to answer the question “Who 
ire customers who give you your 
resen volume?” 

(To Be Continued) 
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ADVERTISING FORMS FOR 


COMPLETE PLATES CLOSE AUGUST 15 


WORLD PORTS 


418 S. Market Street — Chicago 7, Illinois — Wabash 2882 
New York Office — 122 E. 42nd Street — Murray Hill 3-5520 
San Francisco Office — 640 Mason Street — Douglas 7233 


World Ports is affiliated with Traffic World, Traffic Bulletin, Daily Traffic World, 


Transportation Supply News, and the College of Advanced Traffic. 
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A record of the activities and plans 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 


Schramm, Inc., West Chester, Pennsylvania 
President and General Manager: W. LANE WITT 


Chairman of the Board: ARNO O. WITT, Manager, Sales Promotion, 


Association and of its 27 chapters 




























Te COPY CHASERS, INous- 
rRIAL MARKETING’S critics of 
industrial advertising, named four 


company winners in the product-ad- 
vertising contest at the 23rd annual 
conference of NIAA in Atlantic City. 
They also named the companies sub- 
mitting the two best panels in the 
institutional campaign, and conferred 
others. 


, 


honorable mention upon 2 

They 
product-campaign winners in this or- 
der: Rubberset ¢ ompany, Ohio Crank- 
shaft Company, Aridye Corporation, 
and R. G. Inc. First 
institutional 


selected the following four 


Le Tourneau, 
in the was 
the B. F. Goodrich Company, and sec- 


ond was the American Chain & Cable 


competition 


Company, Inc. 

The Copy Chasers made their selec- 
tion from a total of 274 panels entered. 
Some submitted as many 
as four panels, according to Robert 


March, Worthington Pump & Machin 


companies 


“TOUGHEST JOB 


National Headquarters: 100 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 





ery chairman of the 
panels committee. This, with the high 
quality of the campaigns, caused The 
Copy Chasers a great deal of trouble 


Corporation, 


in making their decisions. 

Panels bore the advertisements of 
the campaign as well as a descriptive 
sheet giving the name of the product, 
purpose of the campaign, results, 
media used and other information. 

In addition to the product and in- 
stitutional campaign, the panels com- 
mail cam- 


featured a direct 


First place winners in all three 


petition 
paign. 
classifications received a bronze plaque; 
second, third and fourth place con- 
tenders received a certificate of merit, 
and there were honorable-mention cer- 
tificates. 

Winners of honorable mention 
clude: General Electric Marine Service, 
Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 
Rustless Iron & Steel Division of Amer- 
can Rolling Mill Company, Indepen- 


in- 


IN 20 YEARS” 


- 


Harden it for 7()° with TOCCO 

















Copy Chasers Name Ad Panel Winners 
At NIAA Conference in Atlantic City 


dent Pneumatic Tool Company, 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Cor- 
poration, Jenkins Brothers, Inc., Na- 
tional Aluminate Corporation, George 
Gorton Machine Company, Davis Bor- 
ing Tool Division of Giddings & Lewis 
Machine Tool Company; Stephenson- 
Adamson Mfg. Company, Proctor & 
Schwartz, Inc., Henry Disston & Sons, 
Inc., A. B. Dick Company, Scott Pa- 
per Company, Bullard Company, Arm 
strong Machine Works, Air Reduction 
Sales Company, American Rolling Mill 
Company (Armco Enamelling [ron 
Division), Lamson & Sessions Com- 
pany, E. I. Du Pont de Nemours, the 
Foxboro Company, and Republic Steel 
Corporation. 

The Rubberset campaign had as its 
main objective showing users of paint 
brushes what the nylon brushes can do. 
The advertisement, which played up 
qualities of the brushes, resulted in an 
unprecedented demand for that type of 


— ” —————— 4 
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brush, according to the company and 
its agency, Doherty, Clifford & Shen- 
fic.d, New York. 

‘he Ohio Crankshaft Company, 
whose agency is the Griswold-Eshle- 
man Company, had the job of educat- 
ing “managers, engineers, designers, 
and shop supervisors of the metal 
working industries in the TOCCO 
process of induction ‘heating.” Ads 
played up the savings that could be 
made by this process. Part of the 
results of this campaign were 1,200 
inquiries about the process, one-third 
of these referring to specific problems. 

Aridye, whose agency is Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, was a winner in the re- 
cent Associated Business Papers com- 
petition. That same campaign won 
the company a third place in the prod- 
uct-advertising classification in the 
panels contest. These ads v re a spe- 
cific challenge to machine printers of 
textiles. Object was to sell more Aridye 
pigment colors to the 60 plants using 
Aridye products. The ads showed a 
pattern and the headline said, “How 
would you print this pattern?” The 
company announces increased demand 
for Aridye products as a result of the 
advertisements. 

R. G. Le Tourneau, Inc., in adver- 
tisements which featured job records, 
sought to establish acceptance of its 
Tournapull prime mover as a “basic 
tool” for industry. Photographs showed 
the prime mover in application, and 
copy told how it worked on a particu- 
lar job. Results, according to Le 
Tourneau, are acceptance of the prime 
mover and a lowering of sales resis- 
tance. Moreover, distributors have 
turned in more sales and the com- 
pany’s distributor set-up has won ac- 
ceptance. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company, with 
the Griswold-Eshleman Company as 
its agency, also was an ABP contest 
winner. It took first place in the 
institutional campaigns of the panels 
contest. This campaign sought to sell 
the company’s many diversified prod- 
ucts, “‘to give case histories of appli- 
cations, to suggest new applications, 
and to offer technical assistance and 
advice.” The company said it achieved 
its purpose of answering particular 
production problems through its ads. 

American Chain & Cable Company 
Whose agency is Reincke, Meyer & 
Finn, also sought to advertise its many 
Products in an institutional campaign. 
The company thought the public 
might get the idea that it makes only 
chain: and cables, whereas its 17 divi- 


ions make 150 products. Ads, of a 
quest n-and-answer type, “drama- 
tized’ this diversity. Many inquiries 
and nments show that the cam- 
Paign --as successful. 


A committee of judges at Atlantic 


| 
| 


BAS 


Reaches Every 
Gas Distributing 
Company — 


HOW IS COMPLETE COVERAGE OBTAINED? Through Directed Dis- 
tribution, which added to our regular paid circulation, insures that G AS 
each month reaches key executives in every gas distributing utility in the 
United States. 


WHO RECEIVES OUR DIRECTED DISTRIBUTION? To be eligible to 
receive the magazine through our Directed Distribution plan, a reader must 
be a gas company executive who controls policies and purchases. 


WHERE DO WE FIND THE NAMES OF SUCH MEN? They have been 
carefully selected from the confidential files of 25 manufacturers who are 
and have been selling appliances and equipment to the gas industry for years. 


WHY DIRECTED DISTRIBUTION? Paid circulation alone has never given 
complete coverage of the Gas Utility Industry. The best circulation campaign 
ever planned would fail to reach many men of buying importance in the 
larger gas utilities, would leave completely unsold many of the smaller 
companies. A principal reason for this is the widespread nature of the gas 
utility industry, which consists primarily of 1420 distributing companies 
serving 1420 separate communities under exclusive franchise. By Directed 
Distribution we make certain that the men who count in each of these com- 
panies receive G A S each month. 


HOW CAN WE GUARANTEE 100% COVERAGE? By checking and 
cross-checking our list with two authoritative sources: 1. “The Directory of 
Gas Utilities in the United States,” published by the Federal Power Com- 
mission; 2. “Brown’s Directory of American Gas Companies.” Thus, we make 
sure that GAS reaches one or more men in every company listed. GAS 
coverage includes distributing, producing, holding, management, pipe line 
and wholesale companies. 

6,000 CIRCULATION GUARANTEED! G AS reaches 1901 Gas Companies 


of all types with one or more copies per company. This total includes distrib- 
uting, producing, holding, management, pipe line and wholesale companies. 


CIRCULATION GOING EXCLUSIVELY TO GAS COMPANIES — GEOGRAPHICAL BREAKDOWN OF 
Subscriptions in Company nome.................. 1227 
Chairmen of Boards, Presidents, Vice Presidents, CIRCULATION JAN. 1946 ISSUE 
Secretaries, Treasurers and General Managers...... ee... Sree 236 
Superintendents, Engineers and Managers in Middle Atlantic 937 
charge of manufacturing, distributing and South Atlanti Sg tokag 420 
i OS 8. ca pannnacankebnaeees 1709 WUIUE os cee veesees 
Assistant Superintendents, Assistant Engineers, East North Central......... 975 
Assistant Managers, Foremen and all other East South Central......... 228 
operating employees ....... 2... 0c cece eceeceeces 283 West North Central........ 820 
Managers in charge of domestic, commercial West South Central........ 1005 
Ge TRIER GED. o.oo cc nncdngsccasascntccsanee 271 Mountain States 294 
Assistant Managers in charge of domestic, com- ———-_ 904 
mercial and industrial sales, industrial gas ES SHES sev cccccevces 
engineers and other sales employees.............- 83 U. S. Territories........... 12 
All other gas company employees............++.--- 345 Canada eangauaketa i 
TOTAL Gas Company Distribution.......... FOOD ccccescccccccccss & 
Manufacturers, jobbers, dealers and others. ...1452 Copies on hand........... 76 
TOTAL DISTRIBUTION ............006. 6000* Total... 6000 


*January 1946 issue 
WRITE FOR LATEST DETAILED CIRCULATION ANALYSIS 
NEW YORK 17: 50 EAST 42nd ST. 
CHICAGO 3: 1064 PEOPLES GAS BUILDING 


LOS ANGELES 14: 1709 WEST 8th ST. 
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Bakelite 


in the direct mail panels 


City awarded Corporation 


first place 

competition. Second place went to 
the Norton Company abrasives cam- 
paign, third 


Printing Ink division of Interchemical 


and to the International 
corporation. 


Direct mail honorable mentions 
went to: Armstrong Machine Works, 
W. F. & John Barnes Company, Cleve 
land Crane & Engineering Company, 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber ¢ ompany 
of Canada, Ltd., Hyatt Bearings Di 
vision of General Motors (¢ orporation, 
Lamson & Sessions, the Link Belt Com 
pany, Preformed Wire Rope Informa 


tion Bureau, the A. O. Smith Corpo 


EVERY 
PLANT 
HAS ONE 


in the Vast Nation-Wide Dairy Industries 


The big ‘46 “Catalog” tops them all . . . the biggest and finest book in twenty years 
of getting-results for dairy industries advertisers. In 1944 the percentage of catalog 
peges renewed was 100%. Last year the renewals were 97% plus an 11% increase in 
a remarkable publishing record for any annual in any 
industry. Most “Catalog” advertisers voluntarily renew their space contracts year after 
year, without solicitation or pressure. Their sales records prove the direct all-coverage 
effectiveness of this medium. Reaches plants manufacturing 90% of all dairy products 
in the United States plus 800 of the most important foreign buyers and importers in 
other countries. Total circulation for 1946, 16,941. Plan now to be represented in the 
. bigger, more valuable, more complete . 


total pages of advertising .. . 


1947 issue . 


purchasing guide in the nation-wide dairy industries . 


executives. Write for detailed facts. 


THE OLSEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publishers of 
THE MILK DEALER ~~ NATIONAL BUTTER AND CHEESE JOURNAL ~— THE ICE CREAM REVIEW 
DAIRY INDU*TRIES CATALOG 


1445 N. Fifth Street 















ration, and the United States Gypsum 
Company. 

Robert F. March, assistant manager, 
advertising department, Worthington 
Pump Machinery Corporation, 
chairman of the panels committee, also 
presented the first silver plaque award 
of the Direct Mail Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation to International Printing Ink. 
The DMAA award will be made an- 
at NIAA conventions. 


and 


nually 


@ EIA Publishes Roster 

The 1945-46 roster of the Eastern 
Industrial Philadelphia, 
a list of 


ofhcers, directors and committee chair- 


Adv ertisers, 


has been issued. It contains 





IN ONE BIG VOLUME 


9/2 Pages of Buying Facts 
that do a tremendous 


SELLING JOB 


“om a oy 
A Profit-Proved Medium 
for Blanketing the  & 
Order-Signing Buyers 


OVER 16,000— 


the one indispensable 
.. the “buy"-word of order-signing 


Milwavkee 12, Wisconsin 


men as well as by-laws and an up-:o- 
date list of the members. Also nar ied 
are members with the Armed Fores. 


@ Canadian TAA Elects 
R. H. Smyth as Presiden: 


R. Harold Smyth, advertising man- 


ager, Dominion Rubber Company, 
Ltd., became the 
new president of 


the Technical Ad- 


vertisers Associa- 
tion of Montreal 
at a recent elec- 
tion of  ofhcers 
meeting held at 
the Ritz Carlton 
Hotel. 

Other officers 





elected at the 
meeting include 
Herbert S. Put- 
nam, Canadian Marconi 
vice-president; B. McKay 
Rudel Machinery Company, Ltd., sec- 
retary; and Lindsay G. Morris, Swiss 
Electric Company, treasurer. 


R. Harold Smyth 


Company, 
Davey, 


Elected to the board of directors 
were Ernest Harris, Canadian Liquid 
Air Company, Ltd.; Frank B. Thomp- 
son, Harry E. Foster Agencies, Ltd.; 


Arthur M. Griffith, Cockfield, Brown 


and Company, Ltd.; Ernest S. Rob- 
erts, Associated Screen News, Ltd.; 
and R. C. Rowe, National Business 


Publications. 

In his incoming address to the as- 
sociation, Mr. Smyth warned, “We 
are faced with strange times and a fu- 
ture whose trend is difficult to predict 
Advertising faces great problems, 4s 
stern as many of those encountered 
in the war years. Supplies of many 
commodities are at the lowest levels in 
history, inflationary factors are ram- 
pant, and the pressures of labor for 
increased wages, delays in production, 
strikes and unrest are complicating 
factors. 

“However, all these things can be 
remedied. The road to industrial san- 
ity is the exerting of pressure to get 


matters righted with all possible 
speed. Advertising and publicity men 
can do a great deal to guide t pub- 
lic mind to more stable conditions and 
understanding circumstances which 
are affecting various activities 

“We are concerned with improve 
ment in advertising; with correcting 
conditions where unethical text 
and illustration may tend to Dring 
advertising into false light; are 
interested in making advertisi ean, 
forthright, frank and positi\ 

“We stand for a continu ol 
our rights to advertise our vate 
brands, and we speak with con- 
certed voice in contesting any \cuon 

ex- 


that may prevent or suppress 
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The gavel changes hands as the new presi- 
dent of the TAA at Montreal, R. Harold 
Smyth (right), receives the insignia of of- 
fice and congratulations from W. A. Bates, 
outgoing president. In the center is W. Lane 
Witt, president and general manager of 
NIAA who was the evening's guest speaker. 





ercise of those rights. By eschewing 
exaggeration and false implication in 
advertising, by adhering to text and 
copy that are dignified and in good 


taste, by being able to sign our com- 


+h pany’s name to our advertising boldly, 
resolutely, without equivocation or 
Any, mental reservation, we deserve that 
vey right.” 
— W. A. Bates, retiring president of 
ess TA a in his closing address, referred 
to the difficult and epochal years of 
> tOr the last war, pointing out that many 
quid uncertainties still remain. “‘Those in 
ymp the idvertising profession,” said Mr. 
Ltd Bates, “shared in those uncertainties 
row! not only because of shortages in their 


Rob own companies’ goods, but also be- 


Ltd. cause of shortages in materials and 

siness labor necessary to produce the adver- 
tising material. 

€ as- Mr. Bates concluded by saying that 

“We idvertising can be expected to return 

a tu to more normal phases in the immedi- 

edict ate future, but that advertising men 


1s, as may as well be prepared to anticipate 














tered greatly increased responsibilities. 
re W. Lane Witt, president and gen- 
els in eral manager of NIAA in Chicago, 
ram spoke to the members on, “The Na- 
ee tional Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
pies tuon—Now and in the Future.” 
10Ins 
® Boston TAA Approve 
— New 1946-47 Officers 
a - The Technical Advertising Associa- 
scsible “On of Boston uanimously approved 
men the following slate at their monthly 
pub- meeting May 17: 
sand | Jocl Squier, Sutherland-Abbot Ad- 
hich @ Vertising Agency, president; Russell 
Ree’. Norten Company, first vice- 
ove- @ Presiient; Paul Bunker, Foxboro Com- 
cting @ Pany second vice-president; George 
cext McRoberts, Whiting Machine Works, 
pring @ “easirer; and Robert Hammond, 
sre Ham nond-Goff Agency, secretary. 
ean, J Fred [ackson, Grinnell Company, who 
turne | over the gavel to Mr. Squier, 
ot @ Was -amed NIAA director for the 
vate h 
o- Gu st speaker of the evening was 
102 B Norm no Jervis, consultant for Sweet’s 
ex- @ Catal service. With the aid of 
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—and He Reads 


CIVIL 
ENGINEERING! 


AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF 


v 


ENGINEERS 





When the Civil Engineer is 
planning his next job, and writ- 
ing its specifications, you can- 
not always be at his elbow. As 
Mr. Rawn tells you—the engi- 
neer does not purchase from 
day to day; his buying decisions 
are made on a long-range basis. 
To keep him currently and reg- 
ularly informed on your prod- 
uct and how it will fit his needs, 
call upon him through his fav- 
ored publication—CIVIL EN- 
GINEERING. Here you reach 
him—along with 18,800 other 
members of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers—when 
he is far from the rush of the 
job and receptive. 


His Interest Is Proved 


To date, 10,801 requests for the 
listed literature of 72 adver- 
tisers were returned to us from 
the Catalog Digest section of the 
April alone 


issue inquiries 


from top flight buyers and speci- 
fiers. 


Angeles County Sanitation Districts, Los 





con A. M. Rawn, Chief Engineer and General Manager 


{ngeles, 


Mr. Rawn: 


“The engineering idea of to- 
day is crystallized into the 
plan of tomorrow and the 
structure of next year. Engi- 
neering purchasing power is 
not altogether a day-by-day 
feature but is in part one of 
long-range planning. The sew- 
erage engineer, for examp'e, 
is constantly on the lookout 
for new features in pumps, 
valves, piping, gas 
engines, generators and all of 
the miscellany of 
equipment. Equipment and 
materials are half bought when 
described in specifications. 
Your new ideas of today are 


motors, 


sewerage 


part of his plans tomorrow.” 








e Los 
Calif. 


Write to find how readily you 
can pre-test the buying interest 
in your product through the 
semi-annual Digest Services. 


—_— Says —— 








CIVIL ENGINEERING 


PUBLISHED FOR AND BY THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 






























in the Icebox! 


The Refrigeration and Air 
Conditioning industry pro- 
duces more than two-billion 
dollars of durable goods 
each year. 


Refrigerating Engineering 
is the best means of effect- 
this vast 


ively reaching 


market. 


Official Publication of the 
American society of Refrig- 
erating Engineers, its sub- 
scribers include key buying 
factors in all phases of the 
industry—men who design, 
specify, apply and purchase 
more than 1,200 different 


items. 


Send for analysis showing 
how effectively you can in- 
fluence this market 
through Refrigerating Engi- 
Just tell us what 


vast 


neering. 


your product is. 


Official Organ of and Published by 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 
New York 18, N. Y,. 


42 W. 40th St 








A f a Cig AMG 
ENGINEERING 


Also publishers of the Refrigerating 





Data Book. 
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These are scenes from the recent 10th 
anniversary celebration of the Industrial 
Marketers of New Jersey. |. Past presidents 
of the New Jersey Chapter include (seated, 
left to right) Fred H. Pinkerton, Harry M. 
Carroll, Herb Mercready, Kenneth W. Bailey, 
and John C. F. Coakley. (Standing, left to 
right) Samuel E. Gold and Edward J. Pechin. 
Missing from the photo are C. Elmer Gischel 





and Richard S. Hayes. 2. A portion of the crowd that attended the New Jersey Marketers’ | 0th 
anniversary. 3. Honored guests who attended the celebration include Edward W. Allen, Jr. 
Henry G. Weaver, |. T. Gumb, Harry Carroll, Dr. Morris R. Neifield, Andrew J. Flanagan, Ralph 
N. Hanes, and Adin L. Davis. 4. Mr. Allen unveils a memorial of the “Nine Old Men,” all past 
presidents of the Industrial Marketers of New Jersey. 5. Others present include (left to right) 
W. D. Molitor, Douglas Miner, A. O. Witt, W. Lane Witt, Herb Mercready, and E. W. Alien, Jr 


slides, he described the new trend in 
catalog design and showed how it 
eliminates confusion. 


® Ralph Hanes Announces 


New Officers of IMNJ 
Ralph N. Hanes of the U. S. Rubber 


Company, newly elected president of 
the Industrial Marketers of New Jer- 
sey, recently announced the names of 
five officers, four directors and one 
associate director elected to that NIAA 
Chapter. 

In addition to Mr. Hanes, the officers 
include Robert B. Huddleston, Ameri- 
can Type Founders, vice-president; 
Edward Perrin, Robins Conveyors, 
Inc., vice-president; Howard J. Hop- 


kins, Purolator Products, Inc., vice- 
president;); Mary E. O’Connell, Na- 


tional Oil Products Company, treas- 
urer; and R. B. Anderson, secretary. 

Henrietta S. Farr; Max Green, 
United Advertising Agency; Edward 
Pechin, E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Co.; and Richard S. Hayes, Okonite 
Company, are the new directors, while 
L. J. Dillon, Newsweek, is associate 


director. 


@ F. B. Turck Speaks to 
New York NIAA Chapter 


Industrial advertising men must 
take their place in top management 
circles by knowing the company’s 
problems and policies, said Fenton B. 
Turck, of Turck, Hill & Co., New 


York industrial engineers, as he spoke 


at the final meeting of the New York 
chapter of NIAA. 

“Advertising men must remember 
they are an important part of distribu- 
tion,” said Mr. Turck. “Not many 
companies have a head of distribution 
as such. They may have some one 
heading marketing, advertising, etc., 
but no one to handle the over-all prob 
lem of distribution. Unless you have 
one person in charge of that function 
you have merely a hit-or-miss propo- 
sition.” 

The May meeting was the last busi- 
ness meeting of the year and the first 
one held in the Belmont-Plaza. The 
chapter, which had been meeting at 
the Biltmore Hotel, signified approval 
of the new meeting place. Adin Davis, 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Cor- 
poration, presided, and Walter Bowe 
of Walter Dorwin Teague, introduced 
the speaker. 


®@ F. D. Jones Elected New 
Head of Ohio Chapter 


F. Drexel Jones, Meek and Thomas, 
Inc., is the newly elected president of 
the Youngstown District Ind istrial 
Marketers of Ohio, succeeding Al 
Wearstler, Wearstler Advertising, Inc. 

Other officers recently elected are 
Hal Suender, General Fireproomng 
Company, vice-president; Bob “icAl- 
lister, Wearstler Advertising, In- , s€¢- 
retary; and Ralph Huffman, 7 «ylor- 
Winfield Corporation, treasure 


The Youngstown Chapter w 
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an old-fashioned corn roast Sept. 6 at 
Co!bourne Lake. Hal Suender will 
supervise the arrangements. 


® Henry Webel Speaks to 
Pittsburgh NIAA Chapter 


Describing economic conditions in 
Latin America, Henry R. Webel, man- 
aging editor of Revista Industrial, 
spoke at the last dinner meeting of the 
1945-46 season for the Industrial Ad- 
vertising Council of Pittsburgh re- 
cently held at the University Club. 

Mr. Webel, who recently returned 
from an extended trip through Latin 
American said that con- 
struction is active and many localities 
have grown almost overnight from 
country villages to sizable cities. 

Mr. Webel said, “In advertising to 
Latin America countries, language 
need be no barrier if the advertiser will 
confine his use of language to pure 
Castilian Spanish and have his copy 
carefully edited by someone familiar 
with differences in usage between lo- 
calities and countries.” 

The Pittsburgh Chapter mourns the 
death of Jerry Waxman and Kenneth 
C. Witherow who both were active in 
Mr. Waxman 
a past-president of the chapter and a 


countries, 


the organization. was 


member of the board of directors. 


®@ CIAA Holds Golf Outing 
At Medinah Country Club 


An afternoon of golf followed by 
dinner and an evening of entertain- 
ment marked the final meeting of the 
1945-46 members of the 
Chicago Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
7 at the Medinah Coun- 


season for 


ciation June 
try Club. 
Scranton E. Gillette, publisher of 
the Gillette Publishing Company, 
tied golfing honors with Robert S. Mc- 
Gurn, Chemical Industries, for a low 
gross score of 82. A tossed coin gave 


Mr. Gillette first prize. Low net four- 


some of the day consisted of Mr. Gil- 
lette, Howard W. Rose, C. J. Eastman, 
Ir., and Howard Simon. 

D. R. Balasty, General Luminescent 
Corporation, and Paul A. Ferges, Car- 





Willian A. Marsteller (left), outgoing presi- 
dent the CIAA, is seen at the NIAA's 
tices Chapter Annual Golf Outing with 
®0nar 


Rhodes, newly elected president. 
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A New Series 
Of Helpful 


Bulletins to 





Keep You | 
Posted on— | 


What Transportation Men Want To Know 
About Equipment And Supplies 
—_ 








What Transportation Men 
Want to Know About 
Equipment and Supplies 


If you are an advertising or sales 
executive, either client or agency, 
interested in selling to the na- 
tion’s 
the 


truck and bus lines, steamship 


transportation industry: 


railroads, airlines, motor 
and barge lines, and street rail- 
ways, the new TSN bulletins are 
specifically published for you. 
You should see and read them as 
published regularly 


they are 


every ten days. 
TSN bulletin No. 1 is just off 


the press. Its contents, like that 


of all future bulletins, will be 
the result of friendly field visits 
made the country over by espe- 
cially trained staff members of 
the James O. Peck Company. 

If you want to know timely 
answers on why and how you 
should be selling America’s 
transportation executives, based 
on problems they now face and 
will face in the future, write to- 


for TSN Bulletin No. 1. 


Your name will also be added to 


day 


the mailing list upon request. 


Transportation 
Supply News 


418 S. Market Street, Chicago 7, Illinois . . . 
New York Office: 122 E. 42nd Street : ‘ 
San Francisco Office: 640 Mason Street , . . 


Wabash 2882 
Murray Hill 3-5520 
Douglas 7233 


Transportation Supply News is affiliated with: Traffic World, Traffic Bulletin, 
Daily Traffic World, World Ports and the College of Advanced Traffic. 
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Pit and Quarry A % 
does a better job! 


Top Individuals » | ragQq Other 
p= in Paper 





Adminetrativg Depts 3.376 2,206 
Vrealvction Depts 1.438 12% 


Totals } 484 3,442 





These are 

1. The men who by training and 
experience are fitted to choose and 
recommend equipment 


2. Those who, through delegated 
authority, have the power to decide 
and buy 


Whether you want to reach the field 
as a whole or any of its principal 
divisions separately, P&Q offers you 
the greatest coverage among the men 
whose judgment you value and whose 
decisions you want to influence. 
Write for new Fact Folder giving 
breakdown of these figures. 


COMPARE BEFORE YOU BUY— 
SEE ABC REPORTS 


Pit and Quarry 


538 South Clark St Chicago 5, Ill 





No Halt for 
Reconversion 


The wood products industry had 
few reconversion problems from 
war to peacetime production. 


As a result they are in full swing 
turning out millwork, furniture, 
toys, sporting goods and an end 
less number of other items that 
help to make living more pleasant. 


The busy production heads of the 
industry's plants are always seek 
ing materials and methods to help 
cut costs and to turn out a better 
product. That’s why they read 
and like Wood Products maga 
zine, the leading technical pape: 
in the field. It speaks their lan 
guage and keeps them abreast of 
all latest developments. 


COQMGOOR 


That’s why it’s an outstanding ad- 
vertising medium, too. 


Market Data On Request. 


WOOD PRODUCTS 
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This foursome went the rounds at the Medinah Country Club during the CIAA's golf outing 
They include (left to right) Clarence Tetzloff, T. W. Merrill, Vincent Manke, and John Hoole 


ter, Jones and Taylor Advertising Following dinner, girls from local 
Agency, received first and second door modeling agencies distributed prizes 
prizes, respectively. Raymond John- donated by various companies. Bill 
son, Keystone Varnish Company, won Edwards. Gray & Rogers, conducted 
the Bendix Washer, but inasmuch as the entertainment portion of the 

he lives in a two-room apartment, program. 
Harry Ault, American-Marietta Com- The McGraw-Hill Golf Trophy for 
pany, took the washer off his hands. che lowest grass scare went to E. | 
William A. Marsteller, CIAA _. Monigle, American Pulley Company, 
dent, announced election by mail of ea shooting am 83. The Pesce 
the slate of officers nominated at the prize, aa a by Douglas C. Miner, 
May meeting, and turned over the went to N. A. J. Conway, Jr., Hathen 
“gp te tigen new president, Leonard Studios. and R. F. Beard, McGraw- 
eee es Lyon Hill vice-president, both of W hom 
des ™ chalked up a 93. Other golfing prizes 


® Rain Fails to Dampen 


irits of ELA Members os - 
Sp a Edwards, Jr., and Warren McDevitt 
Despite a heavy rain, a record at- Dick Morris of L. H. Gilmer won 
tendance of 197 Eastern Industrial an award for the most valuable soft- 
Advertisers and their guests turned out ball player. 
for the annual spring outing held at 
Llanerch Country Club May 28. w Stuart Campbell Speaks 
ey > > > rs ~ > > » , al > 
The event was not completely rained to Rochester Chapter 
out as some of the members made the 
rounds of the golf course and others Stuart Campbell addressed more 
participated in a softball contest in than 175 members of the Centra 
which the business paper team out- New York Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation at a recent meeting held at 


slugged the advertisers, 24-12. Most 
of the other members resorted to play- 
ing cards during the afternoon. Speaking on 


the Sheridan Hotel in Rochester 


went to J. S. Hoffman, L. J. Sperling, 
John E. Groome, Jack Beard, W. 


“Advertising Art an¢ 


——, 








of construction equipment and materials a! 
finding Constructioneer their best avenue 
approach to the rich public work market 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ma: 
land and Delaware. The 
regular readers of Constructioneer are the 7,400 con- 
tractors, engineers and public work officials who : 
determine the spending in these key states. Write ’ 
for rates. . 
CONSTRUCTIONEER . 
Third and Reily Streets - : . - : : Harrisburg, Pa. arm vee 
Editorial Office: 78 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
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Layout,” Mr. Campbell discussed the 
qualifications and duties of the art 
director. Highlight of the meeting 
was an open forum on the pet gripe 
which artists have about advertising 
people in relation to art problems. 


@ NIAA, Worcester Ad 
Club Hold Meeting 


The Boston Chapter of NIAA met 
with the Worcester Ad Club in Wor- 
cester, Mass., recently and _ heard 
George M. Rowland, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent and director of Gardner Displays 
Company, discuss’ the new develop- 
ments in trade shows. 

Fred Jackson, the Grinnell Com- 
ting pany, turned the meeting over to 
ole Herbert Kreuger, of station WTAG 

and president of the Worcester Ad 





local Club. Both organizations named 
izes nominating committees. 

Bill A. B. Fritts, retired publicity man- 
cted ager of the Norton Company, was 
the presented a certificate of honorary 


life membership in TAA by Mr. Jack- 
.* son. “This is the first honorary life 
7 membership given to any one by 
; TAA,” said Mr. Jackson. 


MARKETS... 





yany . . ° 
we Accepting the honor, Mr. Fritts 
cner, @ Std, “Iam now a dirt farmer, but I ee \ 
then Would hate to feel that I was di- V pegliy 
raw. § Yorced from this group of advertis- t od — ! 
chom @ 28 men with whom I have been as- ndustria 
erses sociated so long. I want to thank 1. English .. . HITCHCOCK’S INDUSTRIAL REFERENCE 
: , you for this splendid honor.” aes: a in Asia, Africa, Europe and Australia. Issued 
rling, = ‘ 1946, » etc. 
y.B Joel Squier, Sutherland-Abbot, in- 2. Spanish .... AVISADOR TECNICO . . . 1947, 1949, etc. 
owitt troduced the speaker, who told about Distributed in Spanish speaking Latin America, Spain and 
a the many new trade shows and the 3 ved possessions. INDICE TECNICO 1047, 1989 
won Teele, 2 a 2 ee : - Portuguese... cee , ,_ etc. 
soft- a: Se ae them. ; The —_— Distributed in Brazil, Portugal, Portuguese West and East 
of purchase display advertising is the Africa. 
newest thing in sales promotion,” he . sn ne 
' said, “but often the most neglected.” Construction and Road Building 
aKS Mr. Rowland showed samples of 4. Spanish .. . AVISADOR CONSTRUCCION ... 1947, 1949, 
: . . etc. Distributed in Spanish speaking Latin America, Spain 
models used by Aluminum Company 
; : ‘ and her possessions. 
mort of America and reported a model 5. Portuguese ... INDICE de CONSTRUCAO .. . 1947, 1949, 
entral § hospital which is being built for sales- etc. Distributed in Brazil, Portugal, Portuguese West and, 
-s As 9} men of x-ray machines of Westing- East Africa. 2 
eld at J} house Electric Corporation. “The Agricultural and Food Processing 
salesman, he said, can tuck the hos- 6. Spanish ... AVISADOR AGRICULTURA ... 1947, 1949, 
and @ Pital under his arm and show it to etc. Distributed in Spanish speaking Latin America, Spain 
the customer.” a her possessions. Gric 
” ape — ee sea 7. Portuguese ... INDICE de AGRICULTURA .. . 1947, 1949, 
One example of display technique etc. Distributed in Brazil, Portugal, Portuguese West and 
amused the gathering. It consisted of East Africa. 
Ss Putnam & Thurston, two dummies ee a or : ? 4 : — 
ie Oe i yers ... through training, experience and necessity . . . make far 
vho were wired for sound. greater = of Combions cotalogn than American buyers. The osenpermanaive 
e . catalog, listing the products of many manufacturers, fits the needs and habits 
. Ontario Chapter Elects of overseas purchasers. Distribution of Hitchcock Export Sales Catalogs is 
Poyntz as President supervised on the scene by home office representatives. Complete information 


on request. 


| Alford R. Poyntz, Alford R. Poyntz 
: Advertising Agency, Ltd., was elected 
President of the Ontario Chapter of 
NIAA at a recent meeting held in 


Toror . Canada. 


HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING CO. 


540 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5 








Other officers elected include James 
Totte vice-president; Wes Mc- Telephone Harrison 6040 
Grego secretary; and John Galilee, Other Hitchcock Publications 
treasurer. New directors are Gordon WOOD WORKING DIGEST * RESALE * MACHINE TOOL BLUE BOOK 
Baguley. Edward Beatie and George 
Smith. SS A RRR Re RRR 
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Advertising Volume of Canadian Business 


Papers for First Six Months of 1946 & 1945 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have standard 7x10 type pace. 


In the e 
ston 
crush hed sry 


Pit and ae 


























oO Pages Page 
industrial Group 1946 1945 1946 1945 
. British Columbia Lumberman.*512 *506 Canadian Refrigeration Journal 173 172 
does a better job! Canadian Aviation ............ *355 *603 Drug Merchandising (semi-mo) 468 199 
Canadian Chemistry & Process Fur Trade Journal of Canada. 350 224 
EFS fs ae atin 298 311 General Merchant of Canada.. 121 52 
Top Individuals Canadian Farm Implements (7 Gift Buyer (bi-mo) ........--- 137 116 
ssi B/BUEEO) occcccccccsccesees . 219 176 Hardware and Metal (bi-week- 
a remy hel : Canadian Fisherman ..... 1990 §=-:172 areata an keeaag 910 715 
Production Depts ant | anh aa: 2 Canadian Industrial Equipment Leather Worker ..........++:: 91 65 
Totals : News (131%4x10%) ........... 252 263 LePrix Courant ............:: 263 191 
Canadian Machinery & Manu- Men’s Wear Merch: andising (8 . 
These are BUGCUTE BUD cccicceccccs 949 966 0 (rae OE et 178 130 
Canadian Metals and Metallur- Motor Book ... ee nenewnnae 207 173 
1. The men who by training mical Industries ......ccccece: 141 145 Motor in Canada ppsaageeneas = a 
: . Canadian Mining Journal .... 694 510 Motor Magazine (7%4x10) ... 366 : 
experience are fitted to choose and Canadian Mining & Metallurgi- Motor Wholesaler .. — 227 155 
recommend equipment. ee DEEL saceeeadde 236 198 Printing Review of ¢ ‘anada ... ont 
Canadian Printer and Publish- uill & ME iccncsccsnuceees 9 
2. Those who through delegated SND a nuin inde? asarutciodl *248 «#246 Ns ectllnehe ie eat 64 59 
authority have the power to decide Canadian Shipping & Marine Sanitary Engineer, Plumber & 5 
and buy Engineering News .......... 189 319 Steamfitter of Canada ...... 165 132 
Canadian Transportation ......*386 *371 Stylewear (9%x12%) (bi-mo) . 103 92 
iia Engineering Journal ......... 315 342 Trader and Canadian Jeweler . 436 349 
Harbour and Shipping ........ 161 168 — — 
P&Q offers the best editorial service Laundry and Dry Cleaning NE: cccoveavees caces 6,969 5,573 
to mineral producers, hence the larg- agra of Canada .......... ast 120 
a GE eoescesesesesesecsesese ‘ of 
est paid circulation and the largest Modern Power and Engineering 503 460 Class Group ; 
subscription renewal percentage. New Equipment News ioe ae 239 Bus and Truck Transport in ae 363 
: Plant Administration : 223 214 CE, cncccesasacevecesens 357 ‘ 
ory saan = “wl oo Pre Cambrian -? ‘ 112 99 Canadian Advertising ......... 193 170 
st: rite for new Fact Folder Pulp & Paper Magazine of Canadian Business ............ 426 417 
giving the complete story. RRR —— 628 Canadian Doctor (6%x5%) .... 326 299 
Timber of Canada . . oa 276 Canadian ——, ae : 348 647 
» —_ . - Canadian Hote teview ant 
COMPARE BEFORE YOU BUY— Total .... 7,742 7,702 SS pet et iaeerarg 167 1% 
SEE ABC REPORTS Canadian Journal of Compara- 
tive Medicine and Veterinary 
ee RE rare . 87 46 
Canadian Medical Association 
H DOGG catdnnteestsouneneass *617 *602 
an varry Trade Group Financial Post (16%x21%) 
Canadian Automotive Trade 160 385 (weekly) ..... ipsovashsnukss 398 347 
Canadian Baker . 127 115 Journal of Canadian Denta 
$38 South Clark St Chicago 5, i Canadian Blacksmith, Welder Association (6%42x9%) ....... 332 300 
& Repairman (7%4x10) . 123 99 Oral Health (7%x5%) .......-. 301 292 
Canadian Bookseller : +105 ) School Progress (quarterly) .. 80 76 
sienna — wes Seelieidliateinis Canadian Stationer : +245 | 157 - —= 
— Canadian Cigar & Tobacco . ee ; 582 3,684 
Journal (6 7/8x10) oe 117 107 
Canadian Florist (74x10) . 171 110 * Includes classified. 
GET YOUR sTO RY Canadian Grocer (semi-mo) 431 373 + Formerly part of .Bookseller ¢ Sta 
Canadian Milling & Feed 67 76 tionery, now published separately. 
Canadian Paint and Varnish + Includes Painting & Decorating Cow 


To the Men Who OE RRS +243 +199 tractor. 
Contro! Purchases Canadian Papers Show 6-Months’ Gain of 7.9% 


Advertisers who use American Page °%, 

Metal Market know they can de- Six Months 1946 1945 Gain Gain 

pend on its reaching over 19,000 —— see socsevecccoses - te 1,108 1998 95:0 

top executives—the men who con- Class ee ee 9'589  BR4 102 -2.8 

trol and influence purchases. They sa.203 16.959 1334 79 

know it from response. Advertis- = a 

ing in AMM sells iron, steel, . 

metals, ores, alloys, and equip- fied yearly INDUsTRIAL MARKETING publishes the advertising volume fig- 

ment. That's why more than 200 ures of a representative group of Canadian business publications, divided into J 7 

leading advertisers display their industrial, trade and class groups on the basis of editorial direction. a] 

products and their serviese te The above tabulation, showing figures for the first six months of 1946 4s _ 

ae eaeaens Se ee eer e wat compared with the first six months of 1945, reveals that the average gain ol It. 

many advertisers have continued ; ‘ : . 

> eso AMMA fer 10, SOneven & the 64 Canadian papers included is 7.9 per cent. In concrete terms, this means eve) 

—years. that these business papers have carried 1,334 more pages of advertising thus taf 5 
in 1946 than in the comparable period of 1945. 

AMM gets to your market five In individual classifications, the 23 papers in the industrial division cor tained amet 

days a week. Over 7,600 plants 40 more pages of display advertising than in the January-to-June period of last to 

— nee gay Se _ pay year, constituting an increase of .§ per cent. you 

subscription rate to bring AMM ie, Seetenet : ; =e d © divisi shere 29 eS kia 

news and advertising to the men € argest gain appears in t ae trade paper division where 27 magazine 4 SHC 

whese decisions and opinions a substantial increase of approximately one-quarter as many pages as were carrie tha 

count most. For results, add in the first half of 1945—a gain of 25 per cent or 1,396 pages. : pers 

American Metal Market to your Class magazines suffered a loss over their 1945 six months’ average. le 

schedule now. publications representing this classification did 2.8 per cent less ad ing me 

sou 


business so far in 1946, a decrease of 102 pages. 


—— I; 


American Metal Market eee imp 








Established 1882 Daily Since 1899 Joins Geare-Marston National Blowtorch Names Acency 
20 Cliff Street, New York 7, N. Y. Cleveland Lane, recently released from ; National Pumpless Blowtorc! , 
military service, has joined the publicity New York, has appointed Full: 
staff of Geare-Marston, Philadelphia & Ross as its advertising agency 
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Today’s customers want to be shown... 


Show them 
with movies 


.ethere is no more 


onvincing advertising 


nedium 


“> 

ODAY, people want to know a lot 
about your product before they buy 
it. Tomorrow, they'll want to know 
even more... 

So make it possible for your sales- 
men to tell them everything they want 
to know at one sitting. Equip 
your salesmen with motion picture or 
slide films—the advertising medium 
that “‘speaks”’ with the order-getting 
persuasiveness that only a combina- 
ion of picture, motion, color, and 


sound can produce. 


In the last few years, tremendous 


improvements were made in film 


vag es ie “< 
eta YF 


production technics...in projection 
equipment . in distribution. As a 
result of these improvements, present- 
day films are “head and shoulders” 
over anything produced in the past. 
That’s saying a great deal. But 
consult your commercial film pro- 
ducer, and you'll see it’s true. You'll 
also see how helpful he can be in 
planning and producing films that 
will put your customers in an “I’m- 
going-to-try-it” frame of mind. 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 




















Promotional 
Films. . - another 


important function 


of photography 











In the 


d qna-oravet 


gan tnavst® ¥ 


Pit and ht 
does a OW fe a. job! 


T Individuals Ter ag | Other 
‘Teach in: Paper 





MN aa ” Dep» | 
Production Depts 
Totals 








These are: 


1. The men who by training and 
experience are fitted to choose and 
recommend equipment. 


2. Those who, through delegated 
authority have the power to decide 
and buy. 


Consider the number and quality of 
the men reached by P&Q and com- 
pare them with the next best cover- 
age. You will then understand why 
P&Q carries the greatest volume of 
advertising, and is used exclusively 
by more than twice as many adver- 
tisers as the other paper. New Fact 
Folder gives the complete story. 


COMPARE BEFORE YOU BUY— 
SEE ABC REPORTS 


Pit and Quarry 


538 South Clark St Chicago 5, Ill 





EFFECTIVE APPROACH ... 


MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 


A publication (monthly) with readership pene- 
tration to engineers who have the real me- 
chanical responsibilities NOW. It reaches man 
agement, design, production, power and other 
engineering factors in industry. It offers real 
quality circulation, 19,000, and broad engi 
neer contact which cannot be obtained as a 
group with any other circulation. 


EFFECTIVE FOLLOW THROUGH... 


-A-S°'M:E: 
MECHANICAL CATALOG 


AND DIRECTORY 


The one reference book (annually) which in 
sures that the essential data on your products 
be readily available in the hands of industry's 
most influential engineers. It goes to 15,000 
All of these are engaged in management, 
planning, designing, specification and produc- 
tion work. All are buyers or have strong buy 
ing influence, whose business or professional 
connections are on record. 
Rates and information upon request 
Published by 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 

29 West 39th Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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ADVERTISING COUNCIL SUPPORTER 


To Tue Eprror: I have just re- 
ceived a copy of INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING’s June issue, and was struck by a 
rather peculiar coincidence. I don’t 
think anything has appeared over my 
name in IM since the days when I 
was NIAA president, nor do I recall 
seeing any contribution by my friendly 
but chief competitor, Charlie Neigh- 
bors, in many years. It now appears 
that we have not only written some- 
thing for the same issue of IM, but 
are facing each other across a spread. 


I think there is a definite need for 
editorial treatment in the industrial 
advertising press of the Advertising 
Council’s significance and activities, 
and it isn’t the sort of an educational 
job that can be done in one or two 
articles. Everyone associated with the 
Council has found that imparting a 
real understanding of it to those not 
familiar with it is not a simple matter, 
but where there is opportunity to tell 
the story adequately, understanding 
and even enthusiasm usually follows. 

CHARLES McDoNouGH 
Publicity Manager, 

Combustion Engineering Company, 

aaa New York. 


SUGGESTION FOR THE COPY CHASERS 


To Tue Eprror: We get a terrific 
kick out of reading OK as Inserted. It 
is the first feature of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING we turn to each month, 
and at times this department is lifted 
from the magazine before I get to it. 

About a year ago The Copy Chasers 
came up to the Toronto Chapter of 
NIAA at which time they criticized 
some advertisements. Some of the 
criticisms along with the advertise- 
ments appeared in OK as Inserted. 
Naturally, this was intensely interest- 
ing to members of the Toronto Chap- 
ter and believe it or not, it gave me 
an idea. 

Would it be possible to devote some 


space to “Boos” or “Boosts” to some 


Edelor 


Canadian advertising? Six to ten ad- 
vertisements a month criticized in such 
a way would be greatly appreciated. 
Naturally we do not have the multi- 
color pages you folks in the States have, 
nor can we go all out on production 
as our market is somewhat limited. 
However, we do feel that occasionally 
members of the Toronto Chapter and 
other industrial advertisers do come up 
with some ideas that fit into your way 
of thinking. At least that’s what we 
think and we would like to know 
what you think about our efforts. 

W. W. McGrecor 
Account Executive, 
Ronalds Advertising Agency, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

(Editor’s Note: Your suggestion 

is an excellent one, and we are pass- 


ing along your letter to The Copy 
Chasers for their consideration.) 





A MODEST ADVERTISING MAN 


To Tue Eprror: When I read Per- 
sonalities in Industrial Advertising in 
the June issue of INDUSTRIAL Mak- 
KETING, I couldn’t help but blush at 
the very many nice things that were 
said about me, and I feel flattered, 
indeed, to think I made the “Who's 
Who” of your valuable publication. 

Naturally, I will need additional 
copies of the June issue for the family 
and the office archives, and I’m won- 
dering if you will kindly forward six 
copies to me. 

A. O. Wirt 
Manager of Sales Promotion, 
Schramm, Inc., 
West Chester, Pa. 


PERMISSION GLADLY GRANTED 


To Tue Eprror: May I republish 


in part in our August issue the irticle 
by Harvey S. Pardee entitled, n En- 
gineer Analyzes Industrial Advertis- 
ing,” from your June issue? 
CuHaries Do s 
Editor, Distribution A&® 
New York. 
Readers are invited to use this department in which to express their s on 
* subjects which have been treated in these pages or any which me of 
interest to industrial marketing men. Correspondence for publication , r 
ted. 


signed as a matter of good faith, but identity will be withheld if re 
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NEW Data 
on Media 














The following changes in business 
paper specifications have been an- 
nounced since the Market Data Book 
number of Industrial Marketing went 
to press: 


Power Plant Engineering 


Rates have been raised for the first 
time since 1940, due to larger circula- 
tion and increased costs. While the 
new schedule is effective July 1, 1946, 
contracts now in effect will be carried 
through December, 1946. Rates—Less 
than 3 pages, $300; 3 pages, $280; 
6 pages, $260; 12 pages, $230; 24 
pages, $210. 

Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering 

While new rates have been an- 
nounced, effective with the July, 1946 
issue, present advertisers will enjoy the 
present structure until July, 1947. 
New rates—less than 3 pages, $375; 
} pages, $345; 6 pages, $340; 12 pages, 
$330; 24 pages, $320. 

Mill and Factory 

New rates have been announced, 
elective with the July, 1946 issue. 
Rates—1 page, $411; 4 pages, $396; 
6 pages, $381; 12 pages, $355; 24 
pages, $345. 

Pit and Quarry 


New rates have been announced, 
fective July 1, 1946. 


Rates— 
limes 1 Page ', Page YY, Page 
l $300.00 $190.00 $110.00 
6 265.00 160.00 95.00 
12 240.00 145.00 80.00 


Welding Engineer 
New rates have been announced, 
s follows: 


Time 1 Pa 23,Page % Page 
2 $275. 00 $200.00 $100.00 
6 235.00 166.67 91.67 
12 200.00 150.00 83.33 

World Ports 
A new 7x10 type page has been 

dopted. Pages are available both in 


‘wo columns (each 3 7/16 wide) and 


tree columns (2 3/16). 

ool Engineer 

This paper has moved to 1922 W. 
anhe d St., Detroit. 

vonst uction Methods 

New rates were recently announced, 
out pr sent advertisers will enjoy the 
Id scnedule through April, 1947. 
Rates er page than 4 pages, 
75; - pages, $345; 6 pages, $325; 
“Page , $285; 24 pages, $275 
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yonuas Busm o 


IMPORTERS GUIDE 






INDUSTRIAL 
BAROMETER 


GUIAs 


DE INDUSTRIAS AMERICANAS 











OVERSEAS, \ 4 \ 
World's Busi- % 
ness and Guia rep- % 
resent an industrial a 
barometer of the \ % 


2 Editions—Every Month 
United States by carry- \ 4 \ Ee 
ing in their editorial col- = 


o 
umns timely reports, new \ 7 ‘ 
production developments, * 


and the personalities behind %\ 
the American business scene. 


Each month this barometer is read \ 
by the men in top management over- \ \ 
seas. Leaders in industry, government, \ 
transportation and commerce, who want \ 
to get an authoritative interpretation of the \ 
trends in the American industrial and 
business scene, and augment their 
knowledge of American prod- 
ucts, read World's Business 
and Guia before they 
purchase. 














soot’ 


WORLD'S BUS 


THE EXPORT BUSI 

J. E. SITTERLEY & SONS, INC., Publisher. 
For Advertisers Desiring Marketing Cooperation: Ex; 
Market Date Trade Reports Transiahons Mar 
Research and Development Export Direct Mail Servi 
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MATERIAL IS NOW BEING ASSEMBLED FOR 


Publication of The Market Data Book 
is an annual event of major importance 
to everybody who has to work with facts 
and figures on markets and media. Each 
year this unique book, its more than 500 
pages packed tightly with facts about 
media and markets, proves to be indis- 
pensable to advertisers and agencies in 
evaluating markets and selecting media 
for industrial advertising campaigns. 


The task is made simpler and easier 
for them because data on publications 





which cover the numerous industrial 
markets are filed right along with the 
authentic market information they need. 
Industrial advertisers and their agencies 
refer to it constantly and call it their 
marketing "bible". Because it is a con- 
tinuous service, brought up to date 
each year, hundreds of industrial publi- 
cations list complete data about their 
services in it year after year, and con- 
sider it one of their primary promotion 
efforts. 
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Abernethy Publishing Co. 

Advertising Age 

Airports 

Airport Directory, The 

American Artisan 

American Aviation 

American Aviation Daily 

American Aviation Directory 

American Aviation Traffic Guide 

American Automobile (Overseas Editio 

American Builder 

American Butter Review 

American City 

American Exporter 

American Hairdresser 

American Lumberman 

American Machinist 

American Metal Market 

American Milk Review 

American Miller and Processor 

American Restaurant Magazine 

Architectural Record 

A.S.M.E. Mechanical Catalog 

Associated Business Papers, Inc. 

Associated Construction Publications 

Automovil Americano, El 

Aviation Equipment 

Aviation Equipment Red Book 

Aviation Maintenance 

Bakers Digest 

Bakers Helper 

Bakers Weekly 

Bedding 

Boating Industry 

Boating South 

Breskin Publishing Corporatio: 

Brewers Digest 

Brick & Clay Record 

Building Supply News ‘! 

Business Publishers International ¢ 7 

Buyers’ Guide for Engineering and 
in the Spanish-Reading Markets 

Caminos Y Calles ; 

Canadian Industrial Equipmen' 

Canner, The } 

Case-Shepherd-Mann Publish 

Catalogo de Equipo Para Can 

Ceramic Industry 

Chemical and Metallurgica! ! 

Chemical Industries 

Chemical Preview 

Chicago Journal of Commerc 

Chilton Publications 


News 


2 Corp 


eering 
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MICAGO 11 
00 E. Ohio Street ° 


THE 7947 Wlarket Data Book 


prime market sections are available to 
publishers who act promptly and place 
their orders now. But since more than 
225 publishers, many of whom have 
used space year after year for many 
years are represented in the current 
edition, immediate action is essential to 
obtain the positions still available. 


First forms close September |. 


The final closing date for all copy is 
September 1|5. 


Publication date is October 25, 1946. 


LOS ANGELES 14 


Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. e 


Garfield Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 4 


Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. e 


Russ Building 





NEW YORK 18 


330 W. 42nd Street 





al America 


mers and Engineers Monthly 






1946 EDITION AVAILABLE ON THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS: 


Hardware Age 

Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 
Heating & Ventilating 

Hide and Leather and Shoes 
Hitchcock Publishing Co. 
Hitchcock's Export Sales Catalogs 
Hospital Management 

Hotel Monthly 


cations 
te Catalog 
Mast Publications 


act) 0) 4 . . Tr 
" * Ice Cream Review, The 
xtion Digest Illinois Beverage Journal 
con News 


Implement and Tractor 
Improvement Bulletin 
Industrial Bulletin 
Industrial Equipment News 
Industrial Finishing 


‘Mustries Catalog 
\ews 


na Industrial Heating 
eet ag Industrial Marketing 
: Industrial Plastics 
mon and Warehousing Directory [ndustrial Publications, Inc. 
Engine on, F Industry and Power 
Badin. roms Ingenieria Internacional 
; ineering Catalog Directory Ingenieria Sanitaria 
he i Pow Inland Printer 
. ate R he Institutions 
bi Contr ie ~ pre Instrument Maker 
Deale ‘ x Instruments 
bi Bosipment I. R. E. Yearbook 
hi Manufacturing Keeney Publishing Company 
m South Log, The 
ni West Machine Design 
mi Worle Machinery 
Yon the Farm Machine Tool Blue Book 
me MacRae’s Blue Book 
tador A mericano Manufacturing Confectioner 
* Mecar Moderno Manufacturers Record 
‘and \{ining Journal Marine Catalog and Buyers Reference 
Management and Maintenance Marine Engineering and Shipping 
Mico, E Review 
Prement News Marine Equipment 
dering Mass Transportation 


eer Materials and Methods 


stries McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
“m The Meat Packers Guide 

- Mechanical Engineering 

lew 


Th Mechanization 
Mechannual 


1 ations Meta! Finishing 

“Age Metal Working Equipment 
publicat Inc. Michigan Contractor & Builder 
/ “lishing Company Mid-West Contractor 

shing C. npany Milk Dealer, The 


Ushing ( Milk Plant Monthly 
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Mill & Factory 

Mill Supplies 

Mississippi Valley Contractor 
Modern Industry 

Modern Machine Shop 
Modern Packaging 

Modern Plastics 

Modern Railroads 

Modern Theatre, The 
Motorship 

Municipal Index and Atlas 


National Bottlers’ Gazette 
National Butter and Cheese 
National Jeweler 

National Provisioner 
Nation's Schools, The 

New England Construction 
New Equipment Digest 
New South Baker 

Oficina Mechanica Moderna 
Oil Weekly 

Olsen Publishing Company 


Journal 


Overseas Buyers’ Guide for Automotive 


Distributors 
Packaging Parade 
Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 
Paper Industry and Paper World 
Penton Publishing Company 
Petroleum Engineer 
Petroleum Refiner 
Pit & Quarry 
Pit & Quarry Handbook 
Plant Purchasing Directory 
Plastics World 
Plumbing & Heating Journal 
Power Plant Engineering 
Powers’ Road and Street Catalog 
Practical Builder 
Proceedings of LR.E. 
Product Engineering 
Production Engineering & Management 
Products Finishing 
Publishers’ Auxiliary, The 
Purchasing 
Putman Publishing Co. 
Railway Age 
Railway Engineering and Maintenance 
Railway Mechanical Engineer 
Railway Purchases and Stores 
Railway Signaling 
Railway Supply News 


Refinery Catalog 
Revista Industrial 
Roads and Streets 
Rock Products 


School Equipment News 

School Executive, The 

Screw Machine Engineering 

Sewage Works Engineering 

Sheet Metal Worker 

Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Corporation 

Smith Publications, W. R. C. 

Snips Magazine 

Southern Automotive Journal 

Southern Fisherman 

Southern Hardware 

Southern Laundry and Cleaner 

Southern Machinery and Metals 

Southern Marine Review 

Southern Power and Industry 

Southern Pulp and Paper Journal 

Southwest Builder & Contractor 

Steel 

Steel Processing 

Surplus Record 

Sweet's File, Architectural and 
Sweet's File for Builders 

Sweet's File, Engineering 

Sweet's File for the Mechanical 
Industries 

Sweet's File for Power Plants 

Sweet’s File for the Process Industries 

Sweet's File for Product Designers 

Telephone Engineer 

Telephony 

Texas Contractor 

Thomas Publishing Company 

Thomas’ Register of American 
Manufacturers 

Tool and Die Jovrnal 

Trafhie World 

Water and Sewage Works 

Water Works Engineering 

Welding Encyclopedia 

Welding Engineer 

Western Builder 

Western Newspaper Union 

Wood Products 

Woodworking Digest 

Work Boat 


Yachting 
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experience are fitted 
recommend equipment 
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authority 
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through delegated 
the power to decide 
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For nearly 30 years P&Q has reached 
the largest number of men with 
authority to buy or specify your 
products. Maye P&Q the first paper 
on your list! Write for new Fact 
Folder giving the complete story 


COM PARE 
SEE 


BEFORE YOU 
ABC REPORTS 


BU Y— 


WRITE for NEW FACT Folder. 


Pit and Quarry 


538 South Clark St Chicago 5, Ill 








Helping All Industry with ITS 


Product Cleaning 
and Painting Problems* 


in the June, 1946, issue 


for instance: 


e Electrostatic Detearing 


e Planning for 
Material Flow 


Improved 


e Degreaser Maintenance 
Solvent Conservation 


e Finishing Accessories 
for Refrigerators 


* Striping Arrows 


e Materials: Supplies 


Equ pment 


e Random Comment on the 
Industrial Scene 
Specimen copy on request. 


Practical Publications, Inc. 


Publisher 


1142 N. Meridian 
St., Indianapolis 
4, Indiana 
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Vblishing 


EW ADDRESSES 
EDITORIAL and depart 


e Welding Engineer are now 
ated in the McGraw-Hill Building, 520 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 


THE PUTMAN PUBLISHING COM 
Chicago, publishers of Chemical 
eview and Food Preview, is opening an 


larged New York office at 12 E. Forty 


production 


First St 
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Marine Catalog and Buyers 
sued 

Revieu 
will be published again this year. The cat 
g is a 
marine 
of supply 


in Philadelphia. 


oduct trade 


‘orld 
the 


A SOUTHEASTERN NEWS BU 
AU with ree in Atlanta, Ga.., 
being opened by McGraw-Hill Publish 
The bureau, which will give 
25 industrial magazines of the 
ny complete in the Southeast 
1 States, will have p- Fr in the Rhodes 
Building E. Dalton White, as 
ves H. McGraw, Jr., company 
manager of the bu 
editorial representative 


McGraw-Hill publications 
A DIRECTORY OF 


names, listing 
plastic, drug, 
derivatives 


com 


coverage 
averty 


will be the 


chemical-base 
2,000 brands 
rubber, glass 
manutacturers 
a feature of a recent issue of Financial 
Weston Smith, business editor of 
publication, compiled the d 


cirectory 
FOURTH EDITION OF the 
Directory is 
xy Marine Engineering and Shipping 


a Simmons-Boardman publication, 


chemical, 


THE 


standard 


equipment, 


reference guide to 


materials and sources 


Fueloil & Oil Heat magazine awards a trophy to the Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Co 
tion for having the prize-winning display at the National Oil Heating Exposition recent!) 
(Left to right) E. F. Davison, sales manager, 
Winkler, advertising manager, Fueloil & Oil Heat; Graham Rohrer, advertising manager 
win-Hill, one of the judges; Doug Miner, advertising manager, E. F. Houghton & Co 
one of the judges; Jack Reed, advertising manager, 
son, sales promotion manager, Middle Atlantic District, Westinghouse Electric, another |: 


GARDNER PUBLICATIONS, IN 


announces the 


lating service. Under the direction of Her 


ley C. Hill, the department offers a « 
plete service of translating catalogs, 
pamphlets, instruction books and corre- 


spondence from English to Portuguese and 
Spanish or from these Latin-American 
languages into English. Jose Asensio, a 
native of Spain, will handle Spanish trans- 
lations for the Gardner quarterly 
zines, El Taller Mecanico Modern 
Oficina Mecanica Moderna 





Henry C. Hill 


Jose Asensio 


NOW AN ENCYCLOPEDIA, Plastics 
Catalog continues its rapid wartime expan 
sion pace, appearing in a new 1946 format 


with a new name, Modern Plastics En 
cyclopedia 
Published by Plastics Catalogue Uor 


New York, the 1,390-page guide 
complete manual on_ plastic 
design, molding, fabricating 


poration, 
includes a 
materials, 
finishing, 


machinery and equipment. Spe 



















Williams Oil-O-Matic; 


Williams Oil-O-Matic; and Sheldon 
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Shin’? 
YE SHALL FIND! 


ARE YOU SEEKIN’ 


friends in all branches of industrial advertising? 
a place to swap ideas with other advertising men? 
a source of ideas from top men in industrial advertising? 


an opportunity to keep posted on general market devel- 
opments? 


how your advertising department can do more effective 
work? 


how much your company should invest in advertising? 


how to get greater sales results from bulletins and 
catalogs? 


how to make yourself of greater value to your company? 


'E SHALL FIND IT IN NIAA! 


You shall also find such advantages as profes- 
‘onal development aids, a monthly news letter of 
MAA doing, educational programs, professional 
llacen: «nt assistance and copies of all reports, stud- 
‘Sand surveys made by NIAA committees. 
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All that is required to receive these benefits is a 
few hours of your time each month attending your 
local chapter meeting. 


And all that is required to find out how simple it 
is to join NIAA is to drop a note TODAY to NIAA 
Headquarters, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. Headquarters will tell you how easy you 
can become a member of one of the 25 local NIAA 
chapters, or a member-at-large if you do not reside 


in a chapter city. 






100 EAST OHIO STREET 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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These are 


1. The men who by training and 
experience are fitted to choose and 
recommend equipment 




















2. Those who 
authority, 
and buy 


through delegated 
have the power to decide 


. > . 


Manufacturers selling to the non- 
metallic-minerals industry recognize 
the superiority of P&Q because (1) 
More advertisers use P&Q; (2) P&Q 
carries a greater volume of advertis- 
ing; (3) ieee advertisers use P&Q 
exclusively. New Fact Folder gives 
the complete story. 


COMPARE BEFORE YOU BUY— 
SEE ABC REPORTS 


WRITE for NEW FACT Folder. 


Pit and Quarry 


§38 South Clark St Chicago 5, Ill 
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Now 


Available... 


Detailed report on 

CALIFORNIA 
PUBLIC WORKS 
PROGRAM for 

1916-17-18 

e ---- ‘ 

Numerous tables show- 
ing types of work, proj- 
ect location, estimated 
funds available. 


-<-[--- 


Valuable data for those 
making sales promo- 
tion plans. Write for it 
today ... No obligation. 


WESTERN 
CONSTRUCTION 
news 


costs, 


erences memes conse D 


503 Market St., San Francisco 5, California 
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laminates, resin-wood 
products, coatings, synthetic fibres and 
synthetic rubber. Plastics Catalog charts, 
previously bound in the catalog, have been 
published in a separate, handy envelope 
to facilitate use on the walls of engineer- 
ing and design departments of processors 
and users 


AFTER a year of 
began with V-E Day, the Oil Weekly, 
Houston, Tex., published the first World 
Oil Atlas as a supplement of the May 20 
issue. Hereafter, it will be an annual 
publishing feature. 


A NEW 


cial sections cover 


preparation that 


16-page supplement called 


Finance is being inaugurated in Forbes 
magazine 

OBITUARY 

A. STANLEY CHRISTIE, president 


of National Business 
since 1929, died 
suddenly at Vau 
dreuil, Que., Can 
ada, June 1. He 
was 58 years old 


Mr. Christie was 


Publications, Ltd . 


a director of Fed 
eral Publications 
Ltd., Les Nation- 


ules, Inc., and Hill- 
side Realities, Ltd 
In 1930 he 
as president ( 

the Canadian Busi 
Publishers’ 
Association, and 
trom 1943 to 1945, 
was president of Business Newspapers 
Association of Canada He served one 
term as president of Periodic Press Asso 
ciatio and only recently was reelected 
at the en annual meeting 


PERSONALS 


THREE NEW associate editors recent- 
ly added to the editorial staff of Archi 
tectural Forum, published by Time, Inc., 
New York, are Leslie Cheek, Jr., former 
head of the Baltimore Museum of Art and 
head of the department of fine arts at 
William & Mary College; Joseph Hazen, 
a lieutenant colonel with an artillery unit 
of the Ninth Army, and James Fitch, for 
mer writer for Architectural Record 


EXECUTIVE AND SALES staff ap- 
pointments announced by Canadian En- 
gineering Publications, Ltd., Canada, in- 
clude John N. Nickell, formerly of the 
Maclean-Hunter Publishing Company, 
who has been appointed assistant to the 
president of Engineering Publications in 
Montreal; C. W. Davis, former manager 
of the Norris-Patterson advertising agency, 
who has been made comptroller; F. G. 
Brander, who has been promoted to cen- 
tral division sales manager in Toronto; 
C. H. Broad who has been made director 
in charge of research, and Mrs. I. J. Gar- 
nett who has been appointed Toronto 
branch ofhce manager 


RICHARD F. LYONS, formerly East- 
ern advertising representative of Banking 
magazine, has been named advertising rep- 
resentative of The Inter-American maga- 
zine, published by The Inter-American, 
New York. 


ALFRED J]. HOUGHTON, who re- 
cently was discharged from the Army, has 
rejoined the Case-Shepperd-Mann Pub 


S *rved 


ness 


A. Stanley Christie 


lishing Corporation in New York as 
Eastern representative, handling Water 
Works Engineering, Sewage Works En- 
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Do five things 4 you hase 
a new product Jor industrial 


Name it 
Define & 
Describe if 
Specify it 
Price it 
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portrait ts Nims 


Industrial Equipment News. 
The more complete your 
data the better ils introduc- 
tion to 50,000 plant men, 
many cf whom are your pros- 


Bill Inish 


Editor 








INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS d 


461 Eighth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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Advertise lM 
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I RAILROADS 


l. The Departmental 
2. The Executive App: 


- 4 ' h e 
Stores Order Plac 


For Full Details, Write 


- MODERN RAILROADS PU3. CO 


326 W. Madison St. 
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ONLY 


| 


MAGAZINE | 


| 


Scrves producers off | 
SLEEP EQUIPMENT | 


MATTRESSES © SPRINGS © METAL 
BEDS © SOFABEDS © PILLOWS, Etc. 


JEDDING is the ONE Magazine reaching the top 
aecutives of plants manufacturing all types of 
deeping equipment. Each month, at least one 
"paid-for"’ copy enters those plants accounting 
for more than 90% of the Bedding Industry's 
$200,000,000 volume. 

Since 1917, BEDDING has continually served the 
ledding Industry with factual, timely articles plus 
athoritative news of interest to men responsible 
for decisions affecting the purchases of all but a 
wandful of the smallest plants. 
No other publication can give 
yeu such thorough concentration 
df this important industry—whose 
manufacturers are now ordering 
wd buying hundreds of items 
vitally needed in the production 
# bedding products. 


For Detoiled 
Reference Dota 


THE RKET 


DATA BOOK 





666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11 


“From the first insertion, it 
has 
number of inquiries of excel- 
PLASTICS 


WORLD is doing a remark- 


produced a_ gratifying 


lent quality. 


ably good job for this client, 
both as an inquiry source and 


sales ‘clincher’.” 


Advertising Agency. 


27,000 copies monthly to an 
éstiinated 70,000 readers. If 
you want to sell the plastics 
the 
users of plastics 


FAC 


industry or industrial 
send for the 


S today. 


{WORTH PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


351 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


“4GO—C eveland—Los Angeles—San Francisco 
i Alte Publishers of The PLASTICS BUYER 
4 C0 and 
We -ASTICS NEWS LETTER 
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gineering, Fire Engineering and Electric- 
ity on the Farm. 


MEAD IRWIN has joined the Eastern 
sales staff of Mill & Factory, a Conover- 
Mast Corporation publication published 
in New York 


DONALD D. KING has left his po- 
sition as assistant editor of Construction 
Methods to head his own organization, 
King Advertising Services, New York, 
specializing in industrial advertising. 


OBSERVING HIS fortieth year with 
Hardware Retailer, Hugh H. Riner, busi- 
ness manager ol 
the publication, was 
guest at a_ recent 
testimonial dinner 
given in his honor 
at the Dennis Hotel 
in Atlantic City 
The dinner was 
given by the adver 
tising staff of the 
publication. 

Mr. Riner first 
became associated 
with Hardware Re 
tailer when he was 
only 20 years old 
For many years he 
handled the advertising and printing of 
the magazine as well as assisting with the 
preparation of the editorial content 


THE HAIRE PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY announces the appointment of W 
J. Fitzgerald to the advertising staff of 
its four aviation - publications: Aviation 
Equipment, Aviation Industry Red Book, 
Airports and The Airport Directory. Mr. 
Fitzgerald, who formerly served on the 
staff of Iron Age for seven years, will 
cover Pittsburgh and vicinity 

THE SCOTT-CHOATE Publishing 
Company, Inc., New York, formerly 
known as Edwin A. Scott Publishing Com- 
pany, announces the appointment of Ru- 





Hugh H. Riner 


fus Choate as vice-president. The new 
corporation will continue to publish 
Plumbing and Heating Journal and 


Plumbing and Heating Wholesale 





Herbert A. Vance 


Rufus Choate 


SECRETARY OF THE NAVY James 
Forrestal announces the awarding of a 
citation to Herbert A. Vance, editor and 
publisher of American Lumberman, Chi- 
cago, “for excellent service as head of the 
publications branch of the Administration 
Division of the Bureau of Aeronautics 
from February, 1943 to September, 1945.” 
Mr. Vance received his Navy discharge 
with the rank of commander last fall 

During the war, Commander Vance's 
naval organization was responsible for the 
procurement, editing, classification, index- 
ing, reproduction, storing and distribution 
of processed and printed publications and 
forms issued by the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics 





How to make 
your ads click 
with meat packers 


To stand out in the $8,500,- 
000,000 meat packing industry 
concentrate your advertising in 
The National Provisioner. 


Here they absorb an aura of 
authenticity that lends weight 
to your words and new zing to 
your sales. For The Provisioner 
offers the industry's best read 
columns of news . . . new prod- 
ucts information . . . marketing 
facts . . . and practical feature 
articles for operating and man- 
agement executives. 


It's the one paid-circulation me- 
dium that adequately blankets 
the meat packing industry with 
maximum penetration and read- 
ership by executive buyers re- 
sponsible for 97°/, of the in- 
dustry's total production. Thus 
it assures your message the re- 
sponsive audience it must have 
if it is to make sales. 


Write today for further details 
and rates. And be sure you are 
on the list to receive our free 
TIPS-and-NEWS Letter. It's a 
productive source of red hot 
new business leads (7! in the 
June 7 release). 


@ 


Most Important Publication in the Food 
Field Since 1891 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


407 S. Dearborn St Chicago 5, Illinois 
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REPLY-O LETTER 


SELL BY MAIL! 


Mass mailers use Reply-O Letters 
to sell books, magazines, food 
products, health aids, and many 
other items. Reply-O Letter can 
help you! We offer consultation 
without obligation. 








Whef Are 
Your Needs? 











Write to THE 


REPLY-O PRODUCTS CO. 


150 West 22nd Street, New York 11 









NEWS LETTER tells you 
where and how to sell 
the Industrial West. 


Write us today and ask to be placed on 
free list for the “Sales Prospector.” No 
obligation. Thousands are reading it. 


WESTERN 
INDUSTRY 

























[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 52] 


Industrial Advertising 


the client nor I can afford to have me 
make costly road trips with the sales- 
men,” says the agency man. All right, 
maybe they can’t. But trade shows 
are once again being held. Maybe it 
is too costly to get out in the field with 
a salesman, but it certainly isn’t too 
costly to become a part of the industry 
in which your accounts are interested 
by attending their trade shows. Besides, 
you will pick up enough information 
as to what your client’s prospects and 
customers are looking for to make your 
advertising job much easier, much 
faster, and what is most important, 
much more effective. In two or three 
days’ time you can learn most every- 
thing you need know to do a sound, 
constructive planning and copy job. 
Your client’s customers come to you 
rather than make it necessary for 
you to go to them. Mind you, trips 
into the field with salesmen calling on 
customers, prospects, jobbers and dis- 
tributors are still most desirable. I 
bring up this trade show idea as a sub- 
stitute in case field trips are not pos- 
sible, or are too costly. 

I wouldn’t forgive myself if I didn’t 
use this opportunity to harp on one 
of my pet peeves. That is the seem- 
ing lack of respect paid to many in- 
dustrial advertising managers by top 
management. In a great many cases 
the industrial advertising manager 
merely carries the titl—not the re- 
sponsibility. It is more true in the 
industrial field than in the consumer. 


If one can mention NIAA here at 
an AFA meeting, I'd like to suggest a 
public relations campaign on the part 
of NIAA which would sell the im- 
portance of the advertising manager 
and his job to top management. I’m 
afraid that ad managers in the indus- 
trial field, like the agencies, have taken 
their job and their responsibilities too 
lightly, yes, too lazily with the re- 
sultant poor showing in results, and 
results are what count in building 
prestige and importance. Make every 
dollar you spend a profitable dollar to 
your company, and yours can be one 
of the key positions in your company. 

Get down to fundamentals. Through 
research find the basic selling appeal 
of your product, its true market, the 
needs of your prospect, and build your 
campaign around a basic theme. Theme 
advertising pays in industrial adver- 
tising just as well as it does in con- 
sumer advertising. By theme adver- 
tising I don’t mean just the use of a 
standard signature or standard borders, 
and let it go at that. No, such adver- 
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FREE inoustaia 






ADVERTISERS 


A New Complete Advertising 
Checking Record 
































We have developed with the help of many 
advertisers and agencies an advertising check- 
ing form for all industrial advertisers who really 
want to know the productiveness of their copy 
and the publications they use. Simple, easy to 
handle, yet complete. We will be glad to supply 
reasonable quantities without charge to all in- 
dustrial advertisers who will make the request ff 
known to us. 









PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


328 S. Jefferson Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 


The Original Production Magazine for 
Production Executives 
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KEY TO PROFITS 


In the years just ahead sales- 
men will again be the most 
important men in your organmi- 
zation—if they are properly 
trained. 

Make sure that they are. Define 
their jobs, train them to handle 
their work and time most ef- 

































fectively. EV 
This book will help you. It will TE) 
answer your salesmen’s q\¢s- 

tions. It is strictly “how to 10 

it” all the way through—a prec- 

tical 182 page cloth bound guide 

you will find essential. 

ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY- >? 
ADVERTISING PUBLICATIONS, | \C Pans 
100 E. Ohio St. Chicage |! 
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tising gets monotonous and isn’t read. 
But a well developed campaign built 
on a basic selling idea (one that you 
| can easily pick up at a trade show or 
out in the field) will get neither 
monotonous or tiring. 

Besides being good for the cash reg- 
ister, the beauty of theme advertising 
is that once the basic idea has been 
developed, succeeding ads come easy. 

You probably remember the ad run 
a number of years ago by Young and 
Rubicam in which they said: ‘“Remem- 
ber—the best advertisement is some- 
thing like five times as effective as the 
average advertisement and 14 times 
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as effective as the poorest.” Research 
continues to prove the accuracy of 
that statement. But in order to make 
our advertisements rank among the 
best, it is mecessary that we in the 
agency business go into our client’s 
problems much deeper than _ before. 
The days of just supplying layout and 
copy are a thing of the past. 


We in the agency business must 
depend upon research to make sure that 
we do not waste any of our client’s 
money—for if we do waste it, we 
won’t be in the agency business long. 

We must know that we are reach- 
ing the right audience through the 
proper media. At long last the media 
buyer in most agencies is coming into 
his own—and he should. 

After going to all this trouble to 
make sure that we get the right ap- 
peal, the correct points to emphasize, 
the current list of publications, how 
should the story be presented? With 
fanfare? Ballyhoo? No, absolutely 
not. Your tricky headline and tricky 
copy may stop the reader, but it will 
stop him from buying, too. I’ve heard 
it said time and time again that the 
man who buys machine tools is the 
same man who buys shoes, so give him 
consumer type copy and he’ll buy and 
buy. Sure the guy that buys machine 
tools also buys shoes, but his mind is 
in a different key when he reads a 
machine tool publication than it is 
when he reads The Saturday Evening 
Post. Give him facts in your trade 
journal ads, interestingly presented but 
minus the ballyhoo. He is reading a 
trade journal to better himself, to do 
a better job for his employer; don’t 
kid him. Give it to him right off 
the cuff. 

One last plea in conclusion; and it is 
directed to just a few industrial adver- 
tising managers. Please, please, don’t 
look upon your advertising agency as 
your enemy—as a competitor for your 
job. Itis not. If you work with your 
agency closely, the results from your 
advertising will be improved, for many 
minds are better than one. The agency 
can’t function without you, and you 
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Must reading for 
engineers in pro- 
duction and main- 
tenance — biggest 
producer of adver- 
tising results 


See St ea Eg CC PEN, Car 
PEL NAAT He 


The authority on 
airport planning, 
construction, man- 
agement — on air- 
craft sales and 
service 





The industry's fly- 
ing guide — flight 
and flight planning 
— information on 
every airport 





The industry's 
guide tells every 
aircraft mainte- 
nance and produc- 
tion man, who 
makes it—where to 


get it 














BUSINESS PAPERS : 


1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 1 









SAFETY CAN 
BE CAUGHT 


Like almost every habit, the safety 
habit is ‘catching’. It can be instilled 
through instruction — it should be 
encouraged by example 

Industries of all types which bestow 
Robbins Safety Awards to employees 
report that they set examples to other 
workers, stimulating the safety habit 
and establishing a goal for which they 
Strive. 

Throughout the country, companies 
large and small have effectively util- 
ized Robbins Safety Awards to cut 
down accidents. Why not profit from 
their experience? The Robbins Com. 
pany, creator of ideas in metal for 
over fifty years, will be happy to help 
you plan a Safety Award System for 
your plant. 


“The Robbina Co. 


ideas in Metal 
ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 




















AUTHORITATIVE 
REFERENCE 


“The Bakers Digest has been a 
very welcome trade publica- 
tion and has been used in the 
past as an authoritative book 
of reference for ovr shop pro- 
duction. 
“We find it is well written, eas- 
ily vunderstandable and un- 
doubtedly a great help to the 
baker who tries to improve 
his present products or look 
for new developments in the 
market.” 
—Lovis Marhoefer, Pres., 
Bold Baking Corp. 


The BAKER'S DICEST is de 

voted exclusively te preduction ber Dereied 
ideas and preblems. It cireu- vse Shaded 
lates te the large and medium —— 
size bakeries only . . . those “—— 


responsible for 80% of the In- 
dustry'’s total preduction. 


14— 965 Montana St. 
NEW YORK 17.— 333 E. 41st St. 


CHICAGO 














must work with the agency if you are 
to get the most for each dollar you 
spend. 

I have seen many campaigns fail 
because the advertising manager was 
jealous of his agency, and yet the 
agency was hired to help him, to make 
his job a bigger, more important job— 
not smaller. 


From a spee the Industrial Ad 
vertising Session of the 42nd Annual Con 
Advert 


at Milwaukee.) 
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Industrial Shows 
and Exhibits 











July 29-Aug. 3. Regina Agricul- 
tural and Industria! Exhibition, Ex- 
hibition Grounds, Regina, Saskatche- 
wan, Canada. 

Aug. 22-24. Southern Appalachian 
Industrial Exhibit, Bluefield, W. Va. 

Sept. 9-13. National Chemical Ex- 
position, Coliseum, Chicago. 

Sept. 16-20. National Instrument 
Conference and Exhibit, William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

Oct. 1-4. Iron and Steel Exposi- 
tion, Public Auditorium, Cleveland. 

Oct. 4-12. National Aircraft Show, 
Cleveland. 

Oct. 29-Nov. 1. All-Industry Re- 
frigeration and Air Conditioning Ex- 


position, Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land. 
Nov. 18-23. Annual National 


Metal Congress and Exposition, Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium, Atlantic City. 


tow Baey Shee fo 2 Lest of Beet? 
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The Standard Transformer Corporation, of 
Chicago, capitalizes on the current 
scarcity of both bread and transformers 
in the advertisement reproduced above. 
This Stancor ad, which is appearing in publi- 
cations in the communications field, was 
prepared in an_ effort to strengthen 
relations with Stancor customers and job- 
bers on short rations of transformers. 





| AMONG BEAUTIFULLY 

PRINTED CALENDARS YOU'LL 

«FIND A NUMBER THAT 
CARRY THIS IMPRINT... 








EDWARD STERN & CO., INC. 
Printers Since 1871 
PHILADELPHIA - NEW YORK + BOSTON | 
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MAILING SERVICE 


Berliner Mail Service offers its facilities 
for the mailing of letters, folders, cata- 
logues, premiums, etc. We do addressing; 
mailing; light assembly work; packaging. 
—Our capacity is |,000,000 pieces monthly 
. . . we can handle the complete job, or 
any part desired: Folding, stuffing, meter- 
ing and mailing Ist, 2nd and 3rd class 
including section 562 PL&R material. When 
you have a mailing to be done at a price 
—and F-A-S-T!—Write or telephone: 


BERLINER MAIL SERVICE 


212 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Phone: LExington 2-4745 
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Charts ® Maps ® Slides @ Statistical 
Analysis @ Graphic Presentation 


| CHART-FACTS wre, 


NYC 7 

WH 4-7050 

Illustrated Brochure “A” on Request 
Out of town inquiries invited 








Established in 1899 

Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
National Trade Paper for Livestock and [oultry 
Feed Manufacturers, Retail Dealers and ’rocts 
sors of Meals Authority on Vitamins, Proteins 
and Mineral Substances 

Official Paper 
AMERICAN FEED MANUFACTURERS 





ASSOCIATION, INC. 
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TESTED BUSINESS IDEA 


Protect and beautify price |'*‘s. 
photos, blueprints, advertising 
literature, ete.. with KV6 P 
Envelopes. Excellent for sales ; 

entations. Fit standard 3 
- binders. FREE SAMPLE. Writ 
letterhead to American P! 
Produc 190 Berry St.. Broos 
ft, N. Y. Att: Dept. IM 
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Reaching more top executives 
of coal mining, coal selling 
and coal conveying concerns 
than any other coal trade 
publication. 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bldg. 





For over 60 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 





~~ Each enjoy 
High Priority 
"» Ratings 





WHAT’S GOING ON? 


@ Manufacturers and their advertising 
agencies are using this inexpensive 
clipping service for collecting editorial 
publicity, for making research and 
market studies, for maintaining com- 
petitive advertising files and for de- 
veloping sales prospects on certain 
types of products and services. 


Write for Booklet No. 20. 





BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 
La Salle-Wacker Bidg. Chicago, III. 


A dl 2 
MAGAZINES 


BUSINESS PAPERS oe 
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WANTED 
COPY & LAYOUT MAN 


30-40, experienced indus- 
trial field. Opportunity for 
bonus and rapid advancement 
to man who can measure up. 


in 


Julian J. Behr Adv. 
Agency, Cincinnati 2. 











PREFABRICATED HOMES 


f the Industry 


he Jour c 
Published M 


Illumination Publishing Co, Inc. 


114 E. 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 











“gNIP S” 
A Journal of Constructive Help 


to the Sheet Metal, any 
Air Conditioning, Warm 
Heating and Reofing Treden, 
Used year after year by ever 200 
Industria! Advertisers who knew 
their market well. 


SNIPS MAGAZINE 


5707 W. Lake St., Chieage 44, I. 
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ARE YOU PLANNING 
A NEW CAMPAIGN? 


Strengthen your sales promotion 
with these “plus” services: 


Nationwide Service 
The Fensholt 


Company offers re- 
gional office service 
in leading trading 
centers. “‘On-the 
spot’’service is avail 
able for all merchan 
dising needs at minimum cost 





Export Advertising 


With export ity 
counsel in New ——~_\ 
York, latest in 
formation is as 


sured on foreign 
markets and advertising media. 





Industrial Publicity 


Publicity pro- 
grams, from 
“new product” 
releases to exten- 
sive newspaper 
campaigns, are 
planned to fit cli- 
ent needs. 





Merchandising Ideas 


New cartons 
and packages 
designed tor 
maximum visi 
bility and turn 
over. Also coun- 
ter cards, floor 
displays, etc. 
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Submit your advertising problems 
to us for efficient planning. 


7 


THE FENSHOLT COMPANY 


= ~JjT! 
Seine 


by 
‘my: ADVERTISING 
% $ 0 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 

CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 





* vEeT@ 
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Members of 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 
ond 
Continental Agency Network 


REGIOWAL AGENCY SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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969. The College and University 
Market: 1946-1950. 

This is a study of the growth of en- 
rollments in institutions of higher learn- 
ing, the effect of veteran training on this 
growth in terms of expansion of college 
and university facilities, based on an 
analysis by Dean C. E. Partch of the 
School of Education, Rutgers University. 
This 8-page folder contains readable 
graphs and tables, and has been prepared 
by College and University Business, Chi- 
cago. 

970. Graph-A-Matic Control for 
Sales Management. 

This 96-page brochure is dedicated to 
the sales managers of America and is pub- 
lished by Remington Rand, Inc. The 
booklet is in color and describes how a 
sales manager can make the Graph-A- 
Matic Sales Control produce the facts he 
needs, not only as his day-to-day control 
of operations, but also as a long range 
planning tool. 


971. Statistical Study of 
Truck Transportation. 

First appearing in the April, 1946, issue 
of Commercial Car Journal, this study is 
based on Office of Defense Transportation 
data and contains tabulations showing the 
age and rated capacity of trucks by voca- 
tional groups, average annual mileages cer- 
tified, and computation of average miles 
per gallon. It also deals with “fleet” and 
“non-fleet™ use of trucks—fleet operations 
being those with three or more power 
units. The booklet published by the Chil- 
ton Company, Philadelphia, publishers of 
Commercial Car Journal, contains a map 
and figures to show the regional distribu- 
tion of trucks and truck-tractors by year 
model 


972. How to Use Color in the Shop. 


A 12-page special report from the May 
9 issue of American Machinist illustrates 
how color can be used to good advantage 
in the shop. The report covers the basic 
principles of color application. The author 
is Harry J. Williams, associate editor of 
American Machinist 


973. A Survey Report on New 
Industrial Marketing 
Development. 

Prepared by the research division of 

J. J. Berliner & Staff, New York, this 24- 

page mimeograph is divided into five 

parts. Part I is entitled “Fundamentals of 

Market Research,” and includes check 

lists of what research can do for the adver 

tiser, what the advertiser should know 
about it, how research helps, and what to 
know about research. Part II lists “Five 

Selling Points of a Letter”; “Building a 

Mail List™ is discussed in Part III; “Label 

and Package for Mail Order Business” 

makes up Part IV, and Part V contains 

“Marketing Strategy.” 


” Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the p: 
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974. How Many Accounts Can 
Your Salesman Handle? 

A six-page leaflet published by M 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company which i 
pointed at industrial salesmen and the 
manufacturing executive who is interested 
in measuring the “calling power” o& 
“working capacity” of his present or in 
tended selling staff. By means of a chart 
the maximum annual contacting power off 
a sales force in terms of customers, pros 


pects and individuals can be checked 





975. Pointers on Writing 
Architectural Copy. 

This brochure just released by Archi 
tectural Record gives the answers to prob 
lems which daily confront advertising 
copy cubs and copy chiefs alike. The 
booklet analyzes the architect, briefly tell: 
who he is, what he is, what he does, and 
how he thinks and works. A long list 





practices—some recommended, some dis 
couraged—for copy and illustration, ar 
also a check list of 40 effective copy 


themes appear in this aid to architectural 
and engineering copywriters 


976. Industrial Distribution and 
Marketing. 

Compiled and produced by Mill Su 
plies, this 128-page brochure provides 
manufacturers of industrial 
tools and supplies with specific inform 
tion that can be used effectively in deter 
mining market potentials It contains sin 
plified tables and charts together with 4 
maps showing the concentration of Amer 
ican industry and the location indus 
trial distributors 





equipment 


977. A Study of Canadian 
Magazine Audiences. 

This 23-page report published 5) 
Maclean-Hunter Publishing Company }5 
based on verified reading of items 
magazines by a cross section of the Cana 


in 
iM 


dian public of English-speaking civilians 
in what is considered to be at — 


sample to produce dependable result 









is the first survey ever con icted in 
Canada of the total audiences of Cana 
dian magazines. Its purpose is t provide 
a scientific measurement of magazine read 
ers comparable in effect to met ds de 
veloped for measuring radio audiences ane 





similar in method to the magazine lience 


studies sponsored for U.S. maga 






978. Selling and Serving the 
New Industrial America. 

This is a new 23-page bool 
lished by the McGraw-Hill P 
Company containing graphs a! 
on the growth of America’s indu 
1939 to 1946. Figures are fron 
partment of Commerce, Federa 
Board and Bureau of Labor Stat: tics. 
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